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FACT AND COMMENT 


Pp irder to revive the Moroccan silk industry, 
ns are under way to increase the number of 
mulberry trees from 6,000 to 50,000. 
* 2 « 





O great importance in developing the linen in- 
lustry in Ireland has been the federation of 
committees from spinners, manufacturers, bleachers 
and merchants into a joint council. 

* ok * 


A \RMED at the difficulty ot obtaining suf- 
4 cient textile imports, Germany is considering 

rmation of a national textile research insti- 
tute 'o foster the domestic industry. 


* * * 
O imports of cotton yarns into Hongkong, 
China, valued at $25,000,000 for the first nine 
months of 1919, two-thirds was from India, and 
st of the remainder from Japan. 
» ~ * 


Cc .\USE for alarm during the present scarcity 
f silk goods is the news from China that last 
year's crop of cocoons was only 20 per cent of an 
ry year’s crop. 

* * * 
A NOUNCED that Japanese Government is con- 
4 mplating expenditure of 20,000,000 yen in 


year in subsidiaries for development of silk 
ir ries. 


* * * 


. TON is the greatest need of Czechoslovakia. 
is estimated that 125,000 bales are neces- 


sal get the country in fair shape, but only 
4 vales have been received. 
* * * 
| ler to attract the attention of the Mexican 
American textile manufacturers are adopt- 
policy of using a picture as a trade mark 
‘f a mere name, to identify their goods. 
* * * 
A }OD deal of cotton weaving is done in Ni- 
. ia, South Africa. The cloth made is said 
rable and to sell at prices which compete 
lanchester manufacturers. 
* * * 
A nteresting feature of the expansion of the 
- nese cotjon industry is the fact that de- 
vel nt in the last six months has been almost 
native, whereas formerly the predominat- 
ng rest was foreign. 
* * * 


F' ['Y thousand mill operatives in twenty-five 
nts in Bombay, India, went on strike re- 


ent] No economic grievance was said to be ap- 
paret A bonus had been promised payable Feb- 
tuary 10, but they wanted it this month, and this 
Was lared to be impracticable. 
* * * 

A® PORT from Manchester, Eng., is to the 
: ect that C. Whalley, an inventor of a cir- 
cular 


war ‘oom, which, he claims, will reduce the cost 
9 production materially, has failed to interest Eng- 
lish manufacturers and is coming to the United 


States where he hopes to have a thorough test of 
his invention. 
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N a campaign for the promotion of the use of 

the port of Philadelphia by local manufacturers 

and exporters, it is stated that it costs a Phila 

delphia manufacturer $37.50 to put 25 cases of 

hosiery into a vessel in New York Harbor. In 
Philadelphia, the cost is $18.00. 
* * + 


Y keeping a series of dvyeings of each color 


used in the mitll—these 
intervals of .2 of a per cent 
cent—the chemist of a 


quickly to judge the 


dyeings representing 
from 1.4 to 2.6 per 
certain bleachery is able 
comparative strength of sub 
sequent shipmen:s and also can estimate the actual 


money value of new colors submitted 
* * * 

ACH man in the dye house of a certain mill 

is running six jigs as compared with a former 
maximum of two. This is the result of a bonus 
system by means of which the men obtain 
tain amount per yard in addition to their regular 
pay. The dyer reports that under this new method, 
the men clamor for new work as soon 
is removed. 


a cel 
] 


as each roll 


* * * 
LEVELAND, Ohio, is 


tailoring shop for policemen and the plan is to 


operating a municipal 


be extended for service to the firemen. Expert 
tailors became members of the police force, and 
workshop space was provided in one of the pre 


cinct stations. Cloth was purchased from the 


and it is stated the uniforms are being made at 


saving of 50 per cent over market cost 


(Lorton 


with business men and financiers who are in 
erested in the 


* * * 


growers in California are meeting 


marketing of this commodity, t 


perfect plans for the organization of a cotton ex 
change in Los Angeles It is also expected that 
a petition will be presented to the state legislatur: 
asking for the enactment of laws protecting the 
cotton industry similar to those in effect in Southert 
states. 
* * * 

¥ HE capital of new corporations ranized in 

the eastern states with capital in excess of 


$100,000, during eleven months of 1918 was $2,469 
802,600. For the same period in 1919, the amount 
was $11,599,684,600, showing an increase of $9,129 
882,000 


of funds absorbed in-the formation and 


It is natural to expect t amount 


at this vas 
rganiza 


tion of new business activities has drawn heavily 


upon the resources of the country 

* * * 
OVIES are to be used to advertise the United 
4 States and its various products in the Dutch 


East Indies. A traveling theatre, used here during 
the war, has been loaned to the Dutch East Indian 
Government by Commercial Eco 
nomics, and is being shipped to Singapore. Fifty 
thousand feet of film depicting the process of man- 
ufacturing various articles made in this 
American methods and manner of living, are being 
taken. 


the Bureau of 


country, 


* * * 


T is announced that Luther Burbank, the wizard 
of plant production, has signed a contract with 
one of the largest Japanese raw silk producers, to 
produce a bush or tree that is more compact, of 
more rapid and producing more leaves than the 
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ordinary variety. Present production of silk is 
curtailed because the bushes are cut off at the roots 
year. With the development of this bush, 


for which a period of four years is to be allowed, 


each 


it is believed the Japanese silk industry may be 
revolutionized. 


F Howard E. Figg is a lineal descendant of the 


family of that name, which was responsible for 


the vogue of abbreviated leaf clothing among out 


prehistoric ancestors, is there not danger that he, 
as assistant to the U. S. Attorney General in charge 


of the enforcement of the Lever Act in the garment 


trades, may fee: impelled to recommend a reversion 
to the fig leaf as a cure for present 


costs? 


high clothing 
Possibly he may be willing to compromise 
in the case of women’s apparel on the short skirts 
and low waist lines that are now popular in Paris, 
and, being a man himself, he may care more than 


a fig for the proprieties of men’s clothing 


a * * 


‘eee postponement of the 
of 


American Manufacturers in 


National Exposition 
Buenos Aires 
from April until October, has been announced by 
the management in accordance 
made by the U. S. 


with a suggestio1 
Chamber of Commerce This 
suggestion was caused by both economic conditions 
United 


American Chamber of Commerce in Argentina. It 


States, and 


} 


in the repre sentations by the 


was indicated that there would be danger to Amer 


ican commercial prestige if an exposition of Amet 
ican goods were opened without adequate prepara 
ion and representation Although veral hundred 
nufacturing concerns have signified their inten 
ibits, there appeared reason to be 

h nly a part could be ready by Apri 

4 * 

1 Fac < rt snclis oa 
some tactors who ar necli i to 


THERE re 


| ‘ ¢ 
ipprehend an over-expansion on the part ol 


American textile mills, which will tend in tim 


bring about an over-production with serious cons¢ 
quences | commenting upon this viewpoin a 
Philadelphia textile man said that he did not feel 
any fears of ove r-production because of the greatly 
expanded buying power of the public, with an in- 
creased number of purchasers. He demonstrated 
this by picturing the so-called poor man before the 
war. At that time, he said, you could see him any 


where, with his cheap shoes; with poor quality cot- 
ton stockings; probably he was wearing either an 
old dirty pair of trousers, or maybe overalls; he 
wore a cardigan jacket, and frequently this was his 
coat. A flannel shirt, or one with a soft collar at 
tached, in all probability without any necktie worth 
mentioning, while a cap completed his wardrobe 
To-day, this factor asserted, this same man pri 
sents a far different appearance. 
hat; he wears a starched or soft collar with a real 
tie and good shirt; he wears a regular suit of 
clothes; he wears good stockings of far better grade 
and last of all good, substantial shoes. All of this 
demonstrates to his mind an added factor to the 
buying power of enormous extent, and one which 
never figured before. Consequently his argument 
is that there is a greatly increased absorbing power 
by the American pubiic. 


He wears a good 
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MEN’S WEAR PRICES 

S the men’s wear trade approaches more closely 

to the time when formal openings are to be 
expected and with the flock of rumors regarding 
the quiet showing of lines growing steadily, the ques- 
tion as to the probable level of prices is becoming 
more and more important and is increasingly press- 
ing for an answer. There is a variety of opinion 
as to the possibilities of the coming season, but the 
majority of representative factors in the market are 
pretiy well united in the belief that quotations must 
inevitably show still further appreciation and they 
base this belief upon the immutable law of supply 
and demand. 

Considering first the question of supply, visibl 
and invisible, there seems every reason to make the 
Statement that the quantity on hand and to be made 
will not approximate the normal. There are two 
reasons for this. So far as can be determined, there 
is a scanty supply in clothiers’ hands. Certainly 
The liquida- 
tion that has occurred during the last two or thre« 


there is no reserve to be counted on. 


years has resulted in comparatively empty shelves. 
Notwithstanding the slump in trade conditions im 
mediately following the armistice, the change came 
unexpectedly soon and buyers of piece goods, al- 
though changing their attitude very materially with 
regard to the necessity of operating, have never been 
able to catch up with the increased demand from 
their customers. With no reserve to fall back upon 


this has meant an absence of accumulations which 


is accountable for the strong position of 
age clothing buyer 


the aver 


\nother element in the question of supply which 


is deserving of very serious consideration has been 
the inability of manufacturers to turn out a normal 


production of piece goods with the corollary that 


it has been impossible also to satisfy demand. It 


has been necessary to make allotments of merchan 


dise considerably below the estimated requirements 


of the buyer. This inability to get out merchan 


| ] ] 1 ; 
dise has been due lar ¢ decrease in working 
: ‘ ] ] ‘ 
hours and the evident disposition of operatives t 
a. oe ‘ “4 } , } 
WOrkK icCss Cat der the shortet scl edule and 


with the increased return they have been receiving. 


Dany , Tlye si] 
But in addition many mills have seemingly been 


1) . . . 
unable to recover trom the loss of production for 
domestic requirements caused by the diversion of 


machinery to war necessities The vacuum thus 


created has meant that deliveries have been delayed 


radically. For instance, it is reported that certain 
large factors have still a very considerable volume 
of heavy-weights to be delivered, while on top of 
this there is a corresponding delay in the shipment 
of light-weights. Ordinarily by the end of Janu 
ary the bulk of light-weight deliveries should havc 
been made, but it is apparent that with a good 
many leading factors in the manufacturing indus 
try a very large proportion of these light-weights 
wilt be undelivered at the end of this month 
Necessarily this means that these, deliveries carried 
along into the future months will interfere with pro 


duction for another season and will tend to create 
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a Statistical position that certainly is not in favor 
of the buyer. What volume of merchandise the 
latter can expect to receive from abroad for another 
season is an indeterminate factor. While exports 
from England to this country have shown a steady 
increase, there is not sufficient indication that the 
volume will be such as to cause any congestion of 
foreign merchandise in this country; therefore, the 
status of domestic mills is the prime factor for 
consideration. 

Reverting to the other side of the question, de- 
mand shows no evidence of falling off and there 
appears every likelihood that if manufacturing con- 
ditions as outlined above are borne out by the ex- 
perience of the coming months, this demand will be 
more insistent rather than less so. Just so long 
as the clothier is looking for goods in excess of the 
quantity he can secure, there will be little incentive, 
to say nothing of necessity, for reducing the price 
of men’s wear merchandise. And this will hold 
good in spite of any criticisms that may be made 
with regard to the question of profiteering or any 
investigations that may be made on this subject. 
In the final analysis, therefore, there is every reason 
to believe that the inevitable tendency during the 
next heavy-weight season will be upward, as far as 
prices are concerned, and though in accordance with 
certain suggestions the lower character of goods 
may be offered at a reduced margin of profit or with- 
out any profit at all it is believed such action will 
have no material effect upon the general situation. 
In other words, there is every indication that for 
the coming season it is to be a seller’s market, in 
spite of everything that may be done to make it 
otherwise. 


MEN VS. LABOR PROBLEMS 


OOKING back over a year of turbulent unrest, 

of Bolshevistic outbreaks, of I. W. W. activi- 

ties, textile manufacturers and factors depending 

upon this industry may not have found much cause 
for the anticipation of a Happy New Year. 

And yet there are high lights of compensation. 

A conspicuous illustration of this statement is to 
be noted in the action of a great steel corporation 
which spent many thousands of dollars on full page 
advertisements in a national medium talking about 
its men—not mentioning steel, which is supposed to 
be the company’s product. Better men!—that is the 
new conception of the organization’s product. 

As we write this we have the thirteenth of a 
series of these advertisements before us. 
to men!”, it proclaims. 


“Here’s 
“They come—watch them! 
streaming into the mill at the 
They come to work 
to do an honest day’s labor 


They come to work 


appointed hour. honest men 


square men playing 
the game by a standard higher than any that could 
be set for them—the standard that is their own. 

Their creed, their color, their nationality— 
what do they matter! Today each is the square 
American, standing fast among other men as good 
is he, his feet planted on the solid rock of recog- 
nized character and_ self-respect.” 


“The millennium!’, shouts the religious fanatic 


“Sentimentality!”, sneers the unawakened business 
man. “Bolshevism!”, cries a war-worn world 

But may it not be none of these? Is it not possi- 
ble that this represents the first real attempt at a 
solution of a problem which threatens the very 
foundations of organized society? 

“Give us better production,” pleads the world 
“Better men first,” diagnoses the industrial physician. 

Better men means wiser men—men to whom the 
relation of production to the cost of living and con- 
sequently to their wages has been explained—men 
whose better nature and sense of responsibility have 
been appealed to. 

The corporation which published the advertise- 
ments mentioned above is practising what it preaches. 
It has installed a system of Industrial Democracy. 
Its books show that it pays. But this does not 
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mean that the solution of our industrial problem 
depends on this man’s idea or that man’s schem 
on this firm’s system or that firm’s plan. It means 
that the time for raving against the prevailing un- 
rest has passed and that the time has now arrived 
when all must consider industry in terms of men— 
whether they be executives, stock-holders, or 
workers. The dollars will follow. 

The year 1919 has seen a start in the right direc- 
tion. May 1920 see this broader vision exten ling 
throughout our industrial world. 





GERMAN ARTIFICIAL SILK 

F Germany has largely increased her facilities for 

producing artificial silk during and since the war, 
as is indicated by news reports, it will partially off- 
set the failure of her scientists and manufacturers 
to develop satisfactory substitutes for textile fibers 
During the war German propagandists fed neutral 
nations with news of the wonderful new vegetable 
and artificial fibers that had been developed by her 
scientists in the effort to offset the scarcity oi cot- 
ton and wool. As was predicted in these columns 
at the time, not one of these new fibers has proved a 
commercial success, and they and paper textile 
manufacture are being abandoned just as fast as sup- 
plies of the old reliable textile raw materials can be 
obtained. 

It is now apparent that the only artificial textile 
fiber developed in Germany in a large way during 
the war was nothing more than artificial silk waste. 
It is not clear, however, whether the silk was pro- 
duced as heretofore in yarn form and then reduced 
to fiber, or whether some modification of the proc- 
ess makes possible direct production of fiber with- 
out garnetting or shredding. The really important 
fact is that the plants of the Vereinigte Glanzstoff 
Fabriken of Elberfeld have been largely increased 
in size and capacity, that three other plants were 
started during the war, and that now the so-called 
German “ Powder Trust” is invading the field in a 
large way. The advent of the latter as a manuiac- 
turer of artificial silk is a logical result of an effort 
to adapt its war-time plant.to peace uses, and as it 
was a large producer of cellulose for high explo- 
sives it simply needs the introduction of yarn form- 
ing and hardening machinery to produce artificial 
silk. 

It is hardly necessary to predict that, if news re- 
ports regarding the large increase in capacity 0! 
German artificial silk plants is correct, they will not 
he operated for a long period on fiber, but will con- 
centrate upon the production of artificial silk yarn 
for which there is a large unfilled demand ex 
tremely profitable prices. 


A YEAR OF YARN 
HE danger of making predictions is brought 
out by comparison of the yarn market at the 
close of 1919 with conditions as they were th 
beginning of that year. The situation was so uncet- 
tain and prices so weak in January last tl the 
trade—both 


1 


consumer and. distributer—had _ los 
sense of values, and business was practically sus- 
pended for lack of a definite and stable bas fc 
Developments since then have g 
prove that nothing can be so unlike the ¢1 
things as the beginning. If the developments 0! last 
year had been predicted in January last they \ uld 
have been received as evidence of mental aberra 
tion or an appeal to black magic. 
However, it may be said that the cotton yarn I 
dustry and the trade in general have experienced 4 
year of phenomenal prosperity, possibly the bes 
in their history. Prices have reached phenomenal 


ae 


business. 


heights based practically on supply and demant. 
They were based on actual cost a year ago and 
today it is a question of putting a muzzle on oppor 
tunity to prevent quotations from soaring out of 
sight. 
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( INVENTION COMMITTEES 


Ap ointments for Coming Convention of 
‘ath Assn. of Cotton Manufacturers 


S-cretary Rufus R. Wilson, of the 
Na onal Association of Cotton Manu- 
faci irers, announces appointment of 
comnittees for the coming annual meet- 
ine and convention of the association, 
to ec held at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Bos on, April 22 to 24, inclusive. Rob- 
ert Amory, of Amory, Brown & Co., 
is nairman of the Committee on Ar- 
rancements; Philip Dana, of the Dana 
Warp Mills, Westbrooke, Me., is chair- 
mar of the Committee on Nominations ; 
\W. Frank Shove, president of the as- 
soci:tion, is chairman of the Committee 
on esolutions, and Peter H. Corr, of 
Taunton, is chairman of the Committee 
on \edal. The official list of committee 
bers is as follows: 

Cc mittee on Arrangements — Robert 
Amory, chairman; W. N. McLane, vice- 
ch nan; Harry H. Blunt, Lewis M. Brand- 
er, Robert Burgess, George Otis Draper, 
Charies H. Bly, Joseph R. Glennon, John H. 
Ho Hubert D. Kernan, James Lawrence, 
Ch s A. McCormick, F. H. McDevitt, H. 
s © Nichols, P. S. Palmer, Charles H. Slo- 
cum Charles H. Stone, John B. Strongman, 
Robert S. Wallace, W. E, Winchester. 

‘ommittee on Resolutions — W. Frank 
Sh chairman; B. H. Bristow Draper, Al- 


bert Greene Duncan, Nathan Durfee, Randall 
N. Durfee, Charles H. Fish, L. H. Kunhardt, 


Joh Lawrence, Andrew Raeburn, F. W. 
Reynolds, John Skinner, John Sullivan, 
James Thomson. 


Committee on Nominations—Philip Dana, 
chairman; Nathaniel F. Ayer, Bierne Gor- 
don, Tracy S. Lewis, William L. Lyall, Her- 
bert H. Marble, Frank E. Richmond, Francis 
U. Stearns, John Sullivan, J. B. Upright. 

Committee on Medal——Peter H. Corr, 
chairman; Roland H. Ballou, Frank L. Car- 
pen‘er, Morris L. Comey, Charles H. Fish, 
L. Gilmore, George Francis Payne, 
Steele, Dexter Stevens, Captain Wil- 
White. 


George 
Fred W 
liam P. 


EGYPTIANS ADVANCE 


Corner in January Option Forces Ad- 
vances in Futures and Spots 


Boston, Jan. 14—One of the most 
radical advances on record has es- 
tablished in Egyptian cotton futures 

he Alexandria market since last 
Friday, the January option which closed 

n that day at $1.08 having a steady rise 
which, according to cables received late 
to-day, had reached $1.35. In both the 
\lexandria and Liverpool markets 

of spots have followed the fu- 
market very closely, and this lends 
to the report that shorts have been 
red in the Alexandria market, the 
being over-sold and_ receipts 
the interior being too slow to 
prompt covering possible. 

The small amount of cotton that ex- 
isted in domestic markets last week has 
been largely cleaned up and prices have 
idvanced 10 to 15c. a pound. Tire cloth 
grades of Egyptian that were available 
n the Boston market at 88 to 89c. early 
last week have sold up to $1, and the 
small remaining lots are held as high as 
5. To-day’s Liverpool quotations 
ot fully-good fair Egytian is 
» $1.21. Some significance is at- 
ache! to the fact that the advance in 
lria started at about the same 
‘ime that two representatives of a large 
nite! States manufacturer of tires and 
tire cloth arrived in that city; it is un- 
lerstood that they are there for the 
purpo.c of establishing permanent buy- 
ng co:nections. 

Unied States’ takings of Egyptian 
itor during the current season are 


expec'.d to exceed more than 250,000 
ales, 1s compared with 80,000 bales for 
each the last two years. This large 
Merease in consumption, plus a propor- 
ionate increase in English and Conti- 


nental takings, have already absorbed 
the gr 


greater part of the crop, and may 
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result in an acute price situation on all 
kinds of staple cotton during the bal- 
ance of the season. 


TAKES OVER DYE PLANT 


National Aniline Property Transferred to 
Hilwalkal Co. 


The Hilwalkal Corporation has been 
incorporated for the purpose of taking 
over the dye plant of the Brooklyn plant 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. This 
property was formerly the plant of the 
W. Beckers Aniline & Dye Works. It 
will be recalled that the latter concern 
was absorbed by the National Company 
in the big merger which took place over 
two years ago. 

Attempts to obtain from the offices 
of the National Company an official state- 
ment as to the significance of this move 
were unsuccessful. An official stated 
that his firm had no announcement to 
make at this time. 

It is understood, however, that the 
dye works are not to be moved immedi- 
ately from Brooklyn, but that they will 
remain there for an indefinite length of 
time. 

Some time ago the Wappinger Falls 
(N. Y.) plant of the National Company 
was sold, and the work of that plant 
was divided between the Brooklyn and 
Buffalo plants. 

The incorporators of the Hilwalkal 
Corporation are: Jacob Hilder, 366 
Fifth avenue, New York; Leo and Max 
Wallerstein, 17 Madison avenue, New 
York, and Edwin L. Kalish, 27 William 
street, New York. It will be observed 
that the name of the corporation is 
made up of the first syllables of the 
names of the directors. 

While no official information is forth- 
coming, it is understood that the price 
paid for the property was about $700,- 
000. 





Jacob Hilder, when interviewed at 
his office at 366 Fifth avenue by a rep- 
resentative of this publication, stated 
that he had nothing to say on the mat- 
ter at this time. He characterized the 
deal as a real estate transaction, and 
added that the length of time that the 
National Co. would remain at the Brook- 
lyn plant was entirely indefinite. He 
refused to talk as to plans of the Hil- 
walkal Co. in connection with the prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Hilder was one of the principals 
in the Standard Aniline Products Cor- 
poration previous to its absorption by 
the National Co. He is now connected 
with the Cotex Co., artificial leather, 
Newark, N. J. 


NO FURTHER HEARINGS 


Substitute for Longworth Bill Submitted 
by Col. Wood 

WasuHIncTon, D. C., Jan. 15.—Unless 
some special contingency should arise 
the Senate Finance Committee will hold 
no further hearings in the matter of 
dyestuff legislation. This announcement 
was made yesterday. 

Col. John P. Wood, of Philadelphia, 
has submitted to the committee a sub- 
stitute for the licensing feature of the 
Longworth bill along the lines suggested 
on Monday of this week. 

No special time has been set aside for 
the members of the committee to con- 
fer on the bill, although it is expected 
that they will consider it in the near 
future. However, as there seems to be 
considerable difference of opinion on 
what would be the proper legislation to 
enact, it may be some little time before 
an actual report is made to the Senate 
on the Longworth bill. 


Next Textile Show 


The Board of Directors of the Tex- 
tile Exhibitors’ Association is of the 
opinion that it would be unwise to try 
to hold a ‘textile show this year, but 
desire to obtain the opinion of all 
members on this subject and has called 
a meeting for February 4 at 4 P. M,, 
in the office of the secretary, 5 Park 
Sq., Boston, Mass., when the time and 
place of holding the next show will be 
voted upon. In order to secure an ex- 
pression of opinion from all members 
blanks have been mailed to them ask- 
ing whether they favor an exhibition 
this year or in 1921 and whether it 
should be held in Boston or New York. 


To Promote Foreign Trade 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 16—Repre- 
sentative Heflin of Alabama has intro- 
duced a bill in the House “ providing 
that agents be sent into the South 
American republics and into China and 
Japan for the purpose of inquiring into 
our trade relations in these countries, 
and urging the use of American cotton 
goods.” 


Wool Manufacturers Meet 


The annual meeting and luncheon of 
the Manufacturers’ Textile Association 
of Worcester County, Mass., is being 
held this afternoon at the Hotel Ban- 


croft, Worcester. A feature of the 
meeting will be an address on “ The 
Real Causes of Prosperity” by Mr. 


Macllwain of the Babson Statistical Or- 
ganization, Wellesley, Mass. 


Latest Cable News 


Manchester, Eng., Jan. 15 (Special Cable to Textile World) Prices strongly 


held, but demand quieter. 
ness. 
minor outlets. 


High rates and long delivery terms checking busi- 
Smaller turnover in cloth for India and China. 
American yarns stiff; 


Steady buying for 
Egyptian spinnings distinctly dearer. 


Weaving employers have granted special bonus to operatives. 


Bradford, Eng., Jan. 15 (Specal Cable to Textile World)—London sales 


opened Monday with merinos par to five per cent. above December rates. 
Fine crossbreds unchanged; medium and coarse crossbreds easier. 


little Continental competition, owing to position of exchange. 


Very 


Bradford 


market is quiet; tops have shown easier tendency lately, seventies now being 
quoted at 156d., 60s super 144d., 58s 114d., 50s 76d., 40s 38d. Sale of Govern- 
ment tops was held at Bradford to-day. There was brisk competition for 58s 
to 70s, all lots being available for prompt delivery. Seventies made 156 to 
166d., 58s 98 to 115d.; 50s and below met dragging competition, 50s realizing 


66 to 75d. 
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HEARINGS ON DYESTUFFS 


Free For-All Discussion Before Senate 
Committee 

Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 13—The 
Senate Finance Committee reopened its 
dyestuff hearings yesterday for a bricf 
time to hear arguments for and against 
the substitute for the licensing plan con- 
tained in the Longworth bill, which was 
offered to the committee by Joseph H. 
Choate, Jr., and which has been out- 
lined in the TextrLe Wort. 

It was apparent from remarks made 
by the various members of the sub-com- 
mittee in charge of the dyestuff hear 
ings that there is considerable difference 
of opinion among the various members 
of the committee in connection with this 
bill. Senator Curtis of Kansas, who has 
attended all of the hearings on this sub- 
ject and who has been one of the most 
active members of the committee in con- 
nection with this legislation suggested 
that it would be a good thing if the dye 
stuff manufacturers could submit a sub- 
stitute for the licensing plan. His statc- 
ment was really an intimation that th 
committee was not entirely satisfied with 
the licensing features of the bill which 
has already been pointed out a numbe: 
of times in this publication. 


Senator Sutherland, who has also 
shown considerable interest in this 
legislation made the statement to those 
present at the hearing, that it would 
be to the advantage of all interested in 
this legislation if they could “get to- 
gether” and thereby agree on some legis- 
lation which would be agreeable to all 
He pointed out that it was almost im- 
possible for the committee to bring out 
a bill which would be satisfactory to 
both the manufacturers and consumers 
because of the. fact that the members 
of the committee, as he expressed it, 
are “laymen” and cannot be expected to 
be familiar with all of the intricacies of 
the situation. From his remarks Sen- 
ator Sutherland showed that he was 
more concerned over the fact that dye- 
stuff factories should be retained in the 
United States as a war time measure 
than for any other purpose. 


Among those who appeared before the 
committee yesterday, in addition to 
Joseph H. Choate, Jr., representing the 
dyestuff manufacturers were: George P 
Sanford, president of the American 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers; Col. John P. Wood, of 
the Pequea Mills Co., of Philadelphia; 
Herman A. Metz of New York City, 
George Deming, representing the hos- 
iery trade; P. R. MacKinney of the New 
York Chemical and Color Co.; John J. 
Nevins, secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facturers; and Frank R. Nixon of New 
York. 


All of the above named witnesses ap- 
peared in opposition to the bill. Mr. 
Choate was the first witness, and in a 
very brief statement told the committee 
that he believed that the substitute which 
he had offered for the licensing feature 
of the Longworth bill would work out 
more advantageously to the consumer 
than the original bill. Senator Curtis 
read into the record the substitutes 
which had been offered to the committec 
by Mr. Choate. 


SUBSTITUTE MEETS OPPOSITION 


Col. Wood who was the first witness 
called to oppose the new substitute, 
stated that in his opinion the substitute 
was just as disagreeable to the American 
dyestuff consumer as the original. He 

(Continued on page 103) 
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Parent Body and Auxiliary Or- 
ganizations Hold Annual Meeting 


Jobbers’ Association of Dress Fabric 
Buyers, and Wednesday to the Jobbers’ 
\ssociation of Notion Buyers. 

lhe annual banquet of the parent as- 
sociation and its auxiliary bodies was 
held on Wednesday evening, and the 
meeting of the former association fol- 
lowed on Thursday. 


Dress Fabric Buyers Discuss Costs 


Canvass Price Situation— 
Conservatism the Keynote 


RICES 


about ai 


were the thing talked 
the annual the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday, of the Job 
pers’ Association of Dress 


presentations 


most 
session at 
Fabric Buy 
ers. Two. special were 
made showing that 
high, and one presentation in particular 
argued that textiles 

it of line with other commodities 


textile were 


prices 


strongly are way 
The 
tter argument was presented by W. G. 
Patrick of the Decker-Patrick Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, who presented a paper 
on “The Relative Price of 
with Other 
Ir, Patrick sketched 
conditions that 
When the job 
year ago they were shox ked, he said, by 
that Fruit-of-the 
Loom had been reduced 10 or 11 cents; 
and ginghams 
The jobl 
lines, had no confidence and went home 
without 
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into the goods 


From that time on prices made a steady 
procession upward, and now, the speak- 
er said, the 
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advance is to a point rela 


per cent. higher than last 
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com 


advances re- 
ported in the past five years, the speak- 
er placed the present prices of building 
materials at 90% above pre-war times, 
furniture 100% above pre-war times, 
shoes 125 to 130% above pre-war times 
Textiles, he said, show 300 to 500% 
ver pre-war times, “and it looks to me 
as if we are reaching the _ breaking 
point.” Mr. Patrick thought it well to 
be conservative from now on and not 

He was opposed to buying at 
He deprecated the wild, extrav- 
expenditure of money that has 
the whole country, and 
deemed a reaction inevitable, as well as 


modities according to the 


overbuy. 
value. 
agant 
spread over 
possibly near at hand. 
SIGNS 
President H 
remarks 


OF THE TIMES. 


Clay Miller, in his open- 
and annual address, 
devoted much attention to the price sit- 
uation. 


Ing also 
He termed current quotations 
“unconscionable prices,” and also stated 
that textiles were higher than any other 
material. President Miller cautioned 
jobbers take unnecessary risks, 
as towering prices bound to fall. 
There certain squeaks already 
heard in the wheels, he said, and noted 
a few as follows: 1 
ing more carefully and showing marked 
hesitancy. 2. A hurrying by manufac- 
turers to sell products at value shows 
that they do not have confidence in 
high prices. 3. A report prevalent of 
contracts placed 
England; two-ply voiles secured there 
the New York market; France, 
Japan and even Germany knocking at 
our with goods. 4. Cautionary 
signs in the fact that this is a 
political year, and the vicious circle of 
wage demands urge on members of this 
issociation ¢ in distribution and 
help prices to 


not to 
were 
were 


Retailers are mov- 


large for shirtings in 
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doors 
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level 
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the Babson Statistical Or- 
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discussion of 
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six 
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his chart, hich began at 
iod would 
present 

vas a possi- 

c¢ ndition develop- 

and in 
lopment a 
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two months, 


ici a deve spe- 


(he immediate outlook was high and 
fairly The long pull outlook 
was high with a possibility of a crest of 
high prices in the fall months. Or the 
actual peak might not be reached until 
1921, and the descent from the crest of 
prices would then be gradual. It was 
not to be expected that prices would 
return to a pre-war level, because of 
the increased labor costs, but that they 
would go back to a proportionate bal- 
ance with the rise that has been in prog- 
ress since last spring. Warehouses not 
being filled with goods, no repetition of 
the sudden deflation after 1906 was in- 
dicated, 

Mr. Linnekin handled his theme with 
cotton, woolen and silk dress goods in 
mind for the coming year. As viewed 
from the standpoints of raw material, 
there was the suggestion that silk would 
be higher before it would be lower and 
that cotton goods have not probably 
reached the peak of their prices. The 
peculiar situation in woolens, as far as 
raw materials is concerned, the speaker 
ascribed to the demand for fine goods 
continuing so strong while coarse wools 
accumulate to the point of putting on 
hand twice the bulk of wool ordinarily 
consumed in the year. In handling the 
question box, Mr. Linnekin dilated upon 
these several peculiarities and particu- 
larly upheld a bullish opinion in regard 
to cotton goods. 

THIS YEAR’S SELLING PROSPECTS 

‘Selling Prospects for 1920” were 
ably discussed in a paper by W. F. Dal- 
zell, Pittsburgh Dry Goods Company. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who said: “ To-day the 
manufacturer is being pressed for de- 
liveries on all sides, and with prices for 
many products double that of a year 
ago, and with workmen demanding 
higher wages, shorter hours, and with 
decreased production, I fail to see how 
we can hope for lower prices. Produc- 
tion must in a measure catch up with 
demand before a period of low prices 
ensue. However, we must all feel 
that undue advantage of the situation is 
being taken and prices pushed forward 
all too rapidly. This cannot go on for 
ever in safety, and many believe that 
We are nearing the breaking point. I 
am not sure about that, but am confi- 
dent that a certain degree of caution 
would not be unwise. 

“Just a word to the manufacturers 
that are with us to-day. We believe 
they our friends and are interested 
a buyer of merchandise in 
this market for more than 35 years, and 


stable. 


can 


are 


been 


I have 
during that time have seen several pe- 
riods of wonderful prosperity, only to 
be followed by times of serious depres- 
sion 
WHAT IS EXPECTED OF MILLS 
“While I would not presume to ad- 
vise the manufacturer as to the meth 
ods of handling products of his mill or 
vet we must feel that many of 
the merchandising methods practiced to- 
day are surely not calculated to make a 
top-heavy market more stable, but are 
on the other hand blazing the way for 
trouble. I refer more particu- 
larly to the placing of your merchandise 
in the hands of speculators and irre- 
sponsible so-called jobbers. We all well 
know that should a period of a week 
only of depression come on, that imme- 
diately quantities of merchandise would 


factory, 


future 


Goods Association Convention 


be thrown on the market, and you kn 
what the result would be. How mu 
better would it be for all parties c 
cerned if the merchandise were in 1] 
hands of responsible jobbers. One 

the great and potent reasons for int 
tion such as we are experiencing to-d 
is the greed for gold, and one sp« 

lator buys merchandise at a price, s: 
it to another, who becomes frighte: 
at his inability to obtain his supp 

through legitimate channels, and so 

until we are to-day building on a f: 

foundation. 

“While we realize that manufact 
ing costs are very high with no pr 
pect of an immediate decline, wl 
merchandise is scarce and not, as 
say, enough to go around, yet I fir 
believe that were this policy carried 
and a legitimate profit that would w 
pay the manufacturers be placed on 
products and the goods then s 
through legitimate channels, the fut 
would be made much more secure.” 

UPHOLDING HOME ECONOMICS 

Following an address by Mrs. Her 
etta W. Calvin, Government specia 
in Home Economics, the associa 
took a decided stand in upholding | 
lic education. The association has 
ways taken a deep interest in promoting 
instruction in sewing in the = school 
Mrs. Calvin showed that in this c 
plex age too few hours are devoted 
teaching girls to sew. A resolution was 
passed advocating an immediate 
crease in the salaries of public sch 
teachers, and pledging support to 
enlargement of instruction in sewing 

A notable paper was presented 
F. B. Patton, of the Pittsburgh Dry 
Goods Company, entitled “A Few 
Words Regarding the Silk Depart- 
ment.” Mr. Patton developed a statis 
tical situation to show that there 
more silk looms than wool looms tu 
ing out dress goods in this country 
He gave it as coming from inquiries 
amongst dress-goods manufacturers 
that in the past year, one and a hali 
times as many silk dresses were mad 
up as there were wool dresses. The 
same source of information disclosed 
further that it was their biggest year 
silk dresses in eight years. 

SPECULATION AND COMPETITION 

One of the most interesting quest 
discussed was the following: “ How 
can we as old established wholesal« 
tributors secure deliveries of merc 
dise equally with the speculators 
Jackson Fairhurst, of Tacoma, Wash.. 
led this discussion. Mr. Fairhurst pro 
duced a sheaf of letters offering good 
which led him to ask the questio1 
“Where do they get that stuff?” The 
offers sit with poor grace upon jo! 
whose allotments are cut closely. 
the cutting-up trade trying to get 1 
their surplus, or is it the mills: 
another question that the speake: 
to ask. He was puzzled to know 
cutters could order 150% more 
than jobbers and 160% mori 
Mr. Fairhurst clumsily d: 
he bale of letters on the floor tv 
three times, raising a big laugh 


get 


liv ere d 


time 

\nother discussion was devoted 
ports ot converters selling Sout! 
ern merchants in competition with 
bers in the territory. 

ADOPT UNIFORM CONTRACT 

G. B. Sydnor, of Richmond, V: 
ported for the committee whic! 
conferred with the converters’ as 
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tion regarding contracts, The speaker 
said there were 57 kinds of contracts 
eing used in the market at this time. 
The association approved the following 
hrasing to go on contracts as reported 
y the chairman: “ This contract is en- 
ered into in good faith by buyer and 
eller. Every item has been contracted 
ir and will be delivered subject to de- 
very by the manufacturer. The law 
es not require the manufacturer to 
eliver if prevented by causes beyond 
is control. (In red ink) No cancella- 
ons accepted.” 
Paul C. Barbee, Kansas City, Mo., re- 
rted progress on the standard color 
ird. An objection was made to using 
1e same numbers for cotton and silk 
amples, and the chairman said the dead- 
ck on this question would soon be 
ttled. 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


The following officers were elected: 
President, Bentley P. Neff, F. A. Pat- 
rick & Co., Duiuth, Minn.; first vice- 
Frank X. Walsh, Rice-Stix 
Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo.; second 
vice-president, Paul C. Smith- 
McCord-Townsend Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; secretary-treasurer, 
Aufderheide, Arbuthnot-Ste- 
phenson Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; assistant 
Thos. A. Fernley, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; executive committee—Colby 
Davies, Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; J. A. Ordway, Blodgett, Ord- 
way & Webber, Boston, Mass.; M. G. 
Cooper, Cooper, Coate & Casey Dry 
Goods Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; John W. 
Evans, Richardson Dry Goods Co., St 
Joseph, Mo. 


president, 


Barbee, 
Dry Goods 


Geo. R. 


secretary, 


Knit Goods Jobbers Meet 


Discussion of Industry Problems Shows Little Op- 
portunity for Increased Production or Lower Prices 


rTTHROUGHOUT the discussion by 
jobbers, selling agents and manu- 
icturers of knit goods at the annual 
meeting on Monday of the Jobbers’ 
\ssociation of Knit Goods Buyers, held 
the Waldorf-Astoria, there was a 
eneral expression of opinion that for 
the rest of 1920 prices would stay up to 
least present high levels, and in not 
a few instances the opinion was ex- 
ressed that further and substantial ad- 
vances would be recorded. The attitude 
the jobbers this year was in direct 
mtrast to that of a year ago. Then 
ey were clamoring for lower prices, 
sking for guarantees against declines, 
ud threatening to withhold their pur- 
hasing until their demands were met. 
This year they were more anxious to 
secure added merchandise, and devoted 
no small part of the convention’s time 
d discussion to the question of open- 
ngs 
High prices and scarcity of yarns, the 
attitude of labor and excess taxation 
cited as important contributing 
factors to the high cost of knit goods, 
ind the uncertainty of the future of the 
rst two quoted as being the chiet 
uses for probable further advances. 
However, jobbers were not so much in- 
terested in the question of prices as 
hey were in the probability of securing 
\ditional merchandise, but they learned 


were 


rom the manufacturers present that 
selling during the rest of this year 
would be confined to short delivery 


eriods and that goods would be deliv- 
ered on a strict allotment basis. The 
acute scarcity of knit goods was pointed 
out and the fact was emphasized that 
knitters have little hope of increasing 
their production during 1920. 
RESIDENT BEAM PREDICTS PROSPERITY 
Vhen Sim Beam, president of the 
‘nization, opened the meeting short- 
fter 10 o’clock there were more than 
2({} members and guests present, com- 
prising one of the largest gatherings of 
goods men that has attended these 
il meetings. In his annual address 
sident Beam made the prediction 
1920 would continue to be prosper- 
nd saw little or no possibility of a 
k in prices. He told of the large 
nsion in recent years in the knit 
ls industry, and told how it had 
ssfully gone through turmoil and 
tledness in the industrial life of this 
ry following the war. In summing 
he prospects for 1920, he said in 


D 
} 


have said that the year 1920 should 
most prosperous year, but there 


are some obstacles which we should 
consider, and, as far as possible, elim- 
inate. There is a good deal of talk 
throughout the country about the un 
rest. In my judgment there is no real 
cause for this. Instead of unrest, ther« 
should be the greatest feeling of con- 
tentment. There are throughout th 
country citizens who are undesirable, 
commonly known as ‘ Reds’ or ‘Anarch 
ists,’ and who have in some instances 
interfered with business and endangered 


lives. These fellows are unworthy ot 
a place on American soil. This gov- 
ernment is to be commended in its 


deport all 
citizens 


efforts to such 
Unworthy such as I have re 
ferred to are few in number as yet and 
should be completely eliminated. The 
greatest order issued by our govern- 
ment during the war was ‘work ot 
fight,’ and should be reissued, and every 
bum, thug and agitator should be made 
to understand that employment by every 
man must be found. Everyone should 
know that a government exists in Amer- 
ica and that the laws enacted here must 
be enforced. But, to my mind, the 
greatest obstacle is more than the so 
called unrest, although there is unrest; 
nor is it to be found in the camps of 
the Reds and Anarchists, but we should 
not fail to know that these fellows might 
become really dangerous. 
CRITICISES POLITICIANS 

“The real danger to business, in my 
judgment, lies at Washington. Pleas« 
de not misunderstand me. We _ have 
many good men representing us in the 
House and Senate, but I do say that 
most of the unrest and disturbance in 
this country originates in the halls of 
Congress. We have men there so am- 
bitious in a political way that they will 
try to create an issue, no matter at 
what cost to industry. What an exam- 
ple it would be for America to-day if 
the Republican and Democratic parties 
would say to our people: ‘This is a 
Presidential year, but there is unrest in 


1 


characters. 


our beloved land and there are anarch- 
ists abroad in our and country 
We will not give cause to further dis- 
sension in our borders, but we will 
formulate our platforms as nearly alik 
as possible and for the 
and this campaign 
country for the 
people.’ But, no, already the cheap pol 
iticians are beating the brush for an 
issue on which they may ride into office. 
Take, for instance, the League of Na 
tions question. I care not whether you 
are in favor of the League of Nations 


cities 


good of all. 
cement our 


good of the 


shall 
common 


or whether you are opposed to it. Every 
man has a right to his own opinion re- 
garding this great question, but I do 
say that for months and months to have 
our representatives wrangle over this 
question, with conditions as they are in 
this country, is a shame and disgrace 
What we need at Washington, D. C., 
are some well informed, aggressive 
business men drafted there by the peo 
ple and whose 
proach 


motives are above r¢ 


‘We must never become so absorbed 
in manufacturing and selling merchan 


1 


dise that we will forget our duties as 
citizens to our government. Gentlemen, 


we represent a great business, and we 
should guard carefuily 


plan its future. We 


its interests and 


should be proud 


of the business in which we are en 
gaged. The manufacturers and jobbers 
have assisted greatly in the develop 


ment of this and 
second to none. 
Throughout the many poor years in the 
past, when profits were small, or when 
actual occurred, the manufac 


turers and jobbers have struggled on, 


commonwealth, 


our business stands 


losses 


giving employment to labor and fur 
nishing the country with the necessities 
ot life.” 


The first speaker of the day was Lin 
coln Cromwell, of William Iselin & Co., 
New York City, whose address was: 
“ Business and the Government.” After 
telling of the various kinds of proposed 
legislation to govern the manufacture 
of fabrics, the identifying of ingredients 
and the guaranteeing of prices, Mr. 
Cromwell devoted his address to a re- 
cital of the case of the Federal Trade 
Commission against underwear manu- 
facturers for the alleged fraudulent ad 
vertising of wool garments. He told 
how the underwear manufacturers, 
despite legal advice to fight the Commis- 
sion, had decided to withdraw all word 
ing from their labels descriptive of the 
ingredients of the garments and confine 
the labelling to size In the 
introduction of his address he men- 
tioned the prosperity of the country 
and the people at large and forecast a 
prosperous year for the knit 


and weight. 


goods in- 


dustry. His address will be found in 
another column. 
Mr. Cromwell was followed as a 


speaker by J. P. Quinlan, hosiery selling 
agent, of New York City, whose address 


was, “Can Present Prices Be Main 
tained?” Mr. Quinlan criticised the 
attitude of labor both in its continual 


demands for increased wages and its 
apathy toward work wages had 
been advanced. He said, however, that 
the chief cause for high prices and for 
the curtailment of the expansion of the 
industry was taxation, and 
advocated that sales succeed 
the present methods of taxing business 
In this connection he 


after 


excessive 
taxes on 


said in part: 

‘I honestly am of the conviction that 
the operation of our present system of 
taxation, the excess profit tax especial 
ly, is the principal contributing source 
to high this 

1 


law seem to have vision of 


prices, Complications of 
blinded the 
business and we have 
een groping in the dark, trying to help 
ourselves by stumbling 

‘““Many dealers, in their anxiety to 
have as great a net income after their 
taxes are deducted, have abandoned th 


most everybody in 
| 


about. 


1 


old Sst indards ot pront Competiti n is 
practically nil. The changing of selling 
prices from week to week as labor, raw 
material and overhead advance, is a 
most dangerous practic It encourages 


prohtee ring, because the consumer can- 
not follow values, and 
any price that he is 


every 


reluctantly pays 
asked. I think 


man present can quote authenti 
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cally ridiculous profits which have been 
charged for merchandise, which left the 
wholesalers at a reasonable price 
must 


Chere 
be some let-down on the part of 
dealers in 
back 


“Let us advocate, as a national body, 


profit-taking and a 


to an economical 


getting 
expense basis 

a direct tax in lieu of the excess profits 
tax lL could hours of 
time in reading you some very 


take up your 


interest 


ing articles showing the abuses in the 


way of expenditures, which of neces 
sity created higher prices. Our own 
Federal Trade Commission has recom 


mended its correction; in fact, its re 


peal. Professors of economics through- 
out the country have publicly expressed 
their detrimental opinion of it 


of finance 


| eadet > 
are joining the ranks of pro 

test, and I say to you, 
it is your 


gentlemen, that 


absolute duty to give this 
matter serious thought. I do not care 
to go into details regarding the extrava 
gant expenditures of merchants, 
ible from taxes, but think, 
conclusion will be just as 
cally against the system 


deduct 
and your 
enthusiastt- 
as is mine.” 

Phe regular program of the meeting 


was disturbed at this time by President 


Beam to appoint a committee to draw 
up resolutions on the death of P. ¢ 
Withers, late president of the National 


Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers 

John H. Shofield, of Philadelphia, in 
introducing for discussion the subject, 
“What Shipping Dates Can We, as 
Wholesalers, Make in 1920 to Our Re 
tail Customers?” suggested that the 
jobbers follow the example of the knit 
ters and sell their similar 
discussion that followed 
questioned as to whether the 
departments would permit this 
sort of merchandising, but the opinion 


goods for 
periods. In the 
it was 
credit 


was rather generally expressed that 
there would be no trouble in making 
proper collections. One man said that 


he had put out his underwear lines with 
two prices, one tor delivery before July 
and a higher one for 
that 


month, and 


deliveries 
that up to this time 
he has yet to take a single order at the 
higher price. 

red D. Crawford, of Chicago, who 
recently returned from a trip through 
Germany, was to have told of this trip, 
but was called home last 
cause of 


alter 


Saturday be 
illness and was unable to be 
the meeting. In a letter he 
said. that if any of the members 
sufficiently interested — in 
abroad he would be give them 
the details of his observations. F. E. 
Haight, of A. S. Haight & Co., had to 
remain away from the meeting because 
of the serious illness of his father, and 
consequently could not 
dress on “Export and Import Condi- 
tions in Knit A. S. Haight, 
his father, and founder of the firm bear- 


present at 


were 
conditions 


glad to 


de liver his ad- 


Goods.” 


ng his name, died Tuesday morning 
MARKET OUTLOOK FOR 1920 
“The underwear trade needs a stand 
ard of value against which to measure 
its stock on hand and the level at which 


can seek new business in the year 
with confidence,” said Frank H. Burgh 
er, of Bliss, Fabyan & Co., New York 


City, in speaking on the “ Market Situa 


1920 


tion for Underwear in 1920.” He said 
hat the best customers for knit goo 

were farmers, and next to them came 
the workers in mills, shops and mines 
and that both of these classes were un- 
usually prosperous and should be active 


buyers of knit 
He told of the 
knitting 


nects 
pects, 


goods during the year 
lost production in th 
mills and of the 
through 


scarcity of 


small pros- 
labor and 


make up the 


indifferent 
supplies, to 
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deficit. His address will be found in 
another column. 

F. A. Patrick, of F. A. Patrick & Co., 
Duluth, Minn., president of the Nation- 
al Wholesale Dry Association, 
then paid his respects to the jobbers 
and congratulated them on their inter- 
esting meeting and large attendance. 


Goods 


ADVOCATES UNIFORM OPENINGS 

Ernest C. Hall, of Buffalo, N. Y., in 
presenting the subject, “Is It Practica- 
ble for the Wholesalers in Territories to 
Conform to a Uniform Opening Date in 
Their Respective Territories?” told of 
the confusion that resulted from job- 
bers sending out salesmen early with 
special or leading lines and then later 
with regular lines, and presented the 
results of his talks with several job- 
bers to substantiate his claims that uni- 
form opening dates were advisable. His 
address will be found in another col- 
umn. In presenting his subject Mr. 
Hall referred to the practice of certain 
mills taking business previous to their 
announced opening dates, and while not 
critical of this, believed that it would be 
of great aid to the jobber if the mills 
would conform to a uniform opening 
date for their lines. 

John E. McLoughlin, of the La Tosca 
Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., in joining 
the discussion told the jobbers that it 
was necessary for manufacturers to 
book orders previous to their opening 
dates to care for regular customers, but 
that in doing this the orders went on 
the books at prices to be named on the 
opening dates. He told of the condi- 
tions within the knitting mills affecting 
production and how indifferent em- 
ployes were toward their work. Fol- 
lowing the discussion on this subject 
the meeting was adjourned for lunch 
eon that was served by the association 
to both its members and guests. 

ADVERTISING KNIT GOODS 


The afternoon session was opened 


with the presentation by Charles A 
Jones, of St. Louis, of the subject 
“Knit Goods Advertising Campaign.” 
He explained that two 
advisable to start a cam- 


years ago it 
was thought 
paign to advertise desirability of dis 
jobbers of knit goods to 
offset the mills selling direct and that 
had been appointed to con 
advisability The 
recommenda 

$35,000 to 


tribution by 


a committec 
ider its report of 
this committee was the 
tion of a sum of from 
$45,000 to be expended on advertising, 
the collection of this fund to be pro 
rated on the sales of the members of 
He said that 
in many instances jobbers could sell 
cheaper to retailers than the mills sell- 
ing direct, and that this statement he 
could prove. The object of the adver- 
tising campaign was to reach the mer- 
chandise men of the retail 
establishments and bring this fact 
forcibly to their attention. Ernest C 
Hall, in reporting with Mr. Jobes, told 
of the various objections to the project 
and also answered 
The matter was referred to a commit- 
tee, appointed by President Beam on 
motion from the floor, who were to 
present it to the executive 
of the national organization. 


the jobbers’ organization 


various 


these obj ections 


committee 
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It had been brought to the attention 
of President Beam during luncheon 
that little time had been given to hos- 
iery in the morning session, and he an- 
nounced his intention of calling upon 
several hosiery men to present their 
views. Wallace Wilson, of the Wallace 
Wilson Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, who 
was the first speaker told of the re- 
duction of production and the disap- 
pointing outlook for increasing the out- 
put. He told of how the increase in 
wages increased the indifference of 
operatives toward their work, how 
scarce yarns were and of other factors 
reducing production and predicted that 
it would take from one to five years 
for hosiery knitters to get back to a 
normal basis of production. 

John B. Lesher, of Williamstown, 
Pa., said that before there was any 
certainty of hosiery production being 
increased the spinner would have to 
increase his output of yarns and that 
transportation facilities must be made 
more dependable. He also said that 
there was too wide a difference between 
the ideas of employers and employes as 
to the results of increased production 
to hope for attaining this aim in the 
near future. 

Joseph P. Voorhees, hosiery selling 
agent, of New York City, told of 
higher prices to be expected on hosiery. 
He said in part: “You think you have 
had high prices; you do not know what 
high prices are. We have listened to 
the increased cost of labor and to 
shorter working hours, but no one has 
taken into consideration the increased 
cost of yarns going into hosiery. We 
had a quotation last week of $5.65 a 
pound for 2-80s mercerized yarn. Can 
you conceive of a pound of cotton spun 
into yarn costing $5.65?” He then 
went on to tell of the unusual advances 
quoted on yarns and said that such 
prices would have to be lowered before 
hosiery prices could decline. He also 
explained the delays occasioned by the 
difficulty knitters have in getting labels, 
transfers, box tops and other printed 
matter from the printers and advocated 
that jobbers have such matter printed 
and furnish them to the knitters. In 
this way, it was his belief, deliveries 
could be materially expedited. 

S. D. Bausher, of the Unrivaled 
Hosiery Mill, Williamstown, Pa., and 
Charles C. Schoneman, of the Bla- 
Shone Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, also 
spoke on the poor prospects of increas- 
ing the production of hosiery or reduc- 
ing prices during 1920. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
The committee then re- 
| following officers were 
elected for the ensuing term: Ernest 
C. Hall, Clawson & Wilson Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., president; F. D. Crawford, 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., 
first vice-president; Edwin S. Super, 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co. St. 
Louis, second vice-president; W. B. 
Hiett, Cooper, Coates & Casey Dry 
Goods Co., Los Angeles, Cal., secre- 
tary; J. S. Radcliffe, Armstrong, Cator 
& Co., Baltimore, Md., and Charles E. 
Hutchinson, M E. Smith & Co, 
Omaha, Neb., directors. 


nominating 
vorted and the 
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Business and the Government 


By Lincoln 


W E are all bewildered today by 
problems such as were never 


known before. We seem to be in the 
grasp of currents too strong for in- 
dividual control, too complex for un- 
derstanding. To other speakers on your 


Cromwell 


interesting program I shall leave dis- 
cussion of the larger problems of pro- 
duction and distribution; of whether 
high prices are the personal sin called 
profiteering, due to greed and to be 
lowered by prosecuting individuals, or 


whether they are, as I think, a symptom 
of unwholesome general conditions 
which only time can cure through natural 
courses. Speakers and writers every- 
where insist that increased production is 
the only cure for the present troubles, 
but so far these appeals for more work 
have merely encouraged labor to larger 
demands and greater indifference. Un- 
regulated labor and unregulated capital 
make only for higher prices. 

But for all the newspaper turmoil, 
business booms as never before and the 
tax reports show extraordinary profits. 
Retailers and wholesalers have no sur- 
plus stocks and the ease with which they 
dispose of new purchases shows that the 
consumer is still ready to buy and has 
the money to pay. The multitude of 
new customers for fine goods make the 
former spendings of the rich look in- 
significant. 

The increase in savings bank deposits, 
in life insurance premiums, and other in- 
vestments, is the brightest light in the 
picture. While complete figures for 1919 
are not yet at hand, it is likely that the 
savings banks have added $500,000,000 
to their deposits, which now total nearly 
$6,000,000,000. On June 30, 1919, the 
savings deposits in the national banks 
showed an increase in twelve months of 
$386,000,000, and their time certificates 
were $84,000,000 larger for the year. The 
combined total of these two accounts 
is nearly $12,000,000,000. At the same 
time the postal savings system held 
$167,000,000, averaging a year’s increase 
of $53.50 each from 564,000 depositors. 
The life insurance companies have made 
a new high record. Their premiums, 
which are also savings, exceed $1,000,- 
000,000 for 1919. Probably $100,000,000 
was invested in War Risk insurance dur- 
ing 1919. If these figures are not suf- 
ficiently reassuring add $604,000,000 of 
War Savings and Thrift certificates sold 
in the year ending June, 1919; also the 
very large deposits with building and 
loan associations, trust companies, state 
and private banks, and, the widespread 
buying of homes by people of moderate 
means; and then you will begin to 
realize the marvelous earning of the 
American people in the year just ended, 
that production has not all gone to the 
dogs, and that a substantial part of our 
earnings has not gone into jewelry and 
silk shirts but into savings against a 
period of lean years. 


MISREPRESENTATION OF MERCHAi\DISE 


With these few statements about the 
general conditions, I shall devote the 
rest of my time to a matter which con- 
cerns directly the business of you knit 
goods buyers. For the first time in 
my experience the wording of under- 
wear labels has become a question of 
public inquiry. Having been chairman 
of the manufacturers’ committee to con- 
sider this matter I am able to lay the 
case before you in full knowledge of the 
facts and in the hope that this meeting 
will put itself on record in a way to 
make the selling of underwear, hosiery 
and other knitted goods hold the first 
place in public confidence which it has 
always claimed. 

Mr. Cromwell then gave in detail the 
controversy on this subject. 


HOLDS TO ORIGINAL OPINION 
Continuing he said: 


In our label report the Manufacturers’ 
Committee said “ Your committee can- 
not too strongly state its belief that 
the Federal Trade Commission was 
not warranted in publishing charges 
against underwear manufacturers with- 
out first giving them a hearing and 
that these charges should be publicly 
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withdrawn, so far as they imply any 
intentional wrong doing on the part o! 
the manufacturers cited.” The Commis- 
sion has asked me to sign for public: 
tion a withdrawal of this statement a1 
a regret that it was made. The opini: 
in the report was deliberately express« 
and is still held. The Commission cou 
have made a public inquiry about k: 
goods labels such as it is now maki: 
about the guarantee of prices befo 
coming to a general decision for 
against the practice. It would ha 
learned much more about labels by 
vestigating openly than in secret. 7 
manufacturers whom it accused wou 
have been the first to help clean up sor 
obvious deceptions. It would have fou: 
that box labels are never shown by n 
agents or jobbers, play no part in th 
sales or competition, and that the lar 
retailers discard the mill boxes bef: 
putting the goods on sale. But the bi 
of the knit goods retailing is d 
in the smaller stores who sell from t 
mill boxes and are undoubtedly inf 
enced by the words on the labels. Op 
ions may differ widely as to how i 
any labels have misled the retail c 
tomer who does not know the langua 
of the trade. We have found a f: 
tricky and plainly misleading labels | 
most of them contained only word 
which every one of us would have sa 
tioned as proper descriptions of 
goods. Members of the Federal Tra 
Commission considered the term “ natu: 
al wool” on any underwear not cn 
tirely made of wool and of undyed st: 
to be the most brazenly dishonest labc!- 
ling of the lot. You and I have know: 
“natural wool” all our lives as on! 
a color name, without any reference t 
quality or percentage. It can be honest! 
argued that a sweater may be labeled 
and sold as a wool sweater (but n 
as all wool) if a good part of it is wool, 
just as a woven cloth with a silk warp 
remains a silk although the filling is all 
cotton and three-quarters of the weigl! 
So far as knit goods go there will 
no more argument of this kind if the 
Federal Trade Commission accepts t! 
underwear manufacturers’ report « 
labels. The placards in shop windo\ 
reading “Fine Worsted Union Suits 
may be changed to “ Worsted and C 
ton” or “ Pure Worsted,” as the fact 
may be, more likely to “ Fine Uni 
Suits,” “ Winter Weight” or more lik 
still to “ Men’s Union Suits,” leaving 
planations of quality to the salesma 
“Japanese Worsted” underwear, mad 
entirely of cotton, will find anothe1 
name, and no more “French Balbri 
gans ” will be made in New York. Th 
new labels will make plain whether the 
brown cotton was raised in Egypt, or 
only dyed. 

A DISTINCT SERVICE 

The Federal Trade Commission 
rendered our business a distinct servi 
It is well to keep in mind the lu 
of Robert Burns: 

“Oh wad some power the giftie gic 
lo see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 

When the prayer is answered, let 
take prompt notice whether or not 
picture is as flattering as expected. 
“Tt wad frae monie a blunder free 

and foolish notion.” 

The Federal Trade Commission |! 
made no ruling as yet, but its mem! 
and the executive of the American F 
Trade League have expressed infor: 
ally their satisfaction with the new c 
of knit goods labels described. I h 
this meeting will approve it too and w 
notify the Commission that you w 
cooperate in enforcing it. It is a fi 
ward step in the right direction. 
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Market Situation for 1920 


By Frank H. Burgher 


7 ‘HE underwear trade needs a stan- 
dard of value against which to 
masure (1) its stock on hand. (2) 
Tie level at which it can seek new busi- 
s in the year 1920, with confidence. 
he productive capacity of the in- 
try is now devoted to commercial 
s.ge, and must be governed by the law 
upply and demand in the commercial 
world. 

he best customers the knit under- 
ir industry has are the farmers, and 
r purchasing power is given in the 
wing tabulation: 


Vv. \uation of Farm 
Products. 


S-= of & 


Valuation of Twelve 
Leading Crops. 

. $8,622,000,000 190%.. $4,652,650,000 

. 25,000,000,000 1919.. 14,000,000,000 


(he figures for 1919 are, of course, 
nated, but are undoubtedly close to 
acti il, 

OTHER CLASSES OF PURCHASERS 

Our next best customers in point of 
volume are the workers in factories, 
mines, ete. and their families—the la- 
bor of this country—and they are fully 
employed at wage schedules, which 
more and more, of necessity, are based 
on the actual cost of living at time of 
payment. They will be able to purchase 
what they need, and pay for it. 

Our last classification of consumers 
are those people mostly resident in the 
large towns and cities, who live on fixed 
incomes—professional men, clerks, etc., 
and, with the bulk of these, there is no 
doubt that their purchasing power has 
been curtailed. 

Scattered all through these three gen- 
eral classifications, are the individuals 
who have more money than they ever 
had before, and are revelling in the lux- 
ury of fine raiment that they were never 
able to have before. 

CHARACTER OF EXPORT TRADE 

In our own line, we have actually sold 
for export without real effort, 7% of 
actual production, which, coupled with 
a reduction of 12%%, due to 48 hours 
of operation against 54 hours previously, 
becomes a factor which cannot be ig- 
nored 

Our own exports have been confined 
to those countries where we expect to 
be able to hold the trade in the future. 
In addition to this, if exchange rates are 
stabilized, there will be a large European 
emergency demand for knit underwear, 
in the year 1920, which will absorb any 
surplus stocks in Government hands, 
not vet disposed of. 

CONDITIONS AND PRODUCTION 

Now, with this summary of the con- 
suming power for the products of the 
cotton knit underwear industry, let us 
take into consideration, that from July 
1, the country will be going through a 
bitterly contested political campaign. A 
Presidential year is always known as a 
poor business year, but if production is 
ual to consumption, then even this 
nce may fail. We must therefore 
msiler carefully, the details of pro- 
and must turn to past per- 
lormances as our guide. 

Th: following figures are drawn from 

the census reports for 1909 and 1914, 

mpared with the reports to the War 
ry Board for 1918: 


luction, 


Shirts and Union 

:: Drawers. Suits. 
rear Dozens. Dozens. 
see. cccenesebence 25,337,779 2,473,103 
wUe .. ccc cecsscccece 21,578,775 6,272,615 
was... cceeeseceees 26,219,375 8,864,425 
From the total product of 1918, the 


“overnment used approximately some 
10,000 100 dozen of knitted shirts and 
‘Tawers, a big portion of which was 
vy mills whose regular product 


was union suits, and during 1919 these 
mills have returned to their regular 
product of suits, because of the con- 
stantly increasing demand for one piece 
suits for men, women and children. 

The year 1919 was a year of re-ad- 
justment, which curtailed production to 
a degree we cannot figure, but we do 
know that stocks available are not quite 
equal to the demand. 

We face 1920 with shorter hours of 
labor, which, coupled with the apathy 
and indifference of the average worker, 
is making production a most difficult 
problem. 

COMPARATIVE ADVANCES 

Underwear mills make only about 
25% of the yarn they use, and yet de- 
spite the tremendous increase in the 
price of cotton yarns, please note the 
following striking illustration of what 
our industry is doing. 

A 16 Ib. ribbed union suit for men 
requires about 18 lbs. of knit fabric per 
dozen and jobs at $24.00 a dozen, or 
$1.33 1/3 a pound, for fabric used. This 
is made of approximately a No. 10 
carded yarn. 

The pre-war jobbing price of the 
union suit was about $8.50, present val- 
ues representing an advance of about 
three to one. 

The pre-war jobbing price of the No. 
10 yarn was from 17c to 25c a lb. or say 
an average of 2lc a lb. The present 
price is from 70c to 80c a Ib., or say 
an average of 75c a lb., or an advance 
of about three and a half for one. 

A man’s light weight union suit of 
No. 30 combed yarn, would take about 
8 Ibs., of fabric, per dozen and jobbed 
before the war at about $8.50. The yarn 
then cost from 30c to 40c a lb., or say 
an average of 33c a lb. The same yarn 
costs to-day more than $1.35 a Ib., or 
an advance of $8.00 a dozen for the 
yarn alone. As these garments are still 
being jobbed at from $16.50 to $18.00 a 
dozen, you can readily figure where the 
price of light weight knitted underwear 
has got to move to. 

One of the developing branches of the 
underwear trade has been the woven 
fabric, or cloth underwear branch. The 
after-war craze for sheer fabric and 
luxuries, has given this a bigimpetus. Ac- 
cording to a recent census 38 firms pro- 
duced 5,099,000 dozen, and 39 firms did 
not give details of production. Basing 
the estimate on production for Army 
use, we can estimate these 39 firms as 
operating 10,000 sewing machines 48 
hours a week, or an estimated maximum 
production of 8,000,000 doz., making the 
total 13,099,000 dozen. 

PRODUCTION FALLEN OFF 

Now, 110,000,000 people of the United 
States, using six garments each year, 
would require 680,000,000 garments or 
55,000,000 dozen. If we produce in 
round figures in 1920, 31,000,000 dozen 
knitted garments, which is approximately 
10% less than the product of 1918, and 
14,000,000 dozen woven garments, it is 
only a total of 45,000,000 dozen or less 
than five garments to a person. If we 
fall off 20% from 1918 volume of pro- 
duction, and we have already lost 121% % 
in hours of operation, it means only four 
garments to each person. 

Underwear stocks are turned about 
four times a year, so jobbers, direct 
sellers, and retailers should have about 
20% to 25% of this production always 
on hand, to maintain proper distribution. 

The large problem of the underwear 
trade for 1920, is production. 
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Uniform Opening Date for Jobbers 


By Ernest C. Hall 


I HAVE been requested by the secre- 
tary to say a few words on a sub- 
ject suggested to him by one of our 
members, who wished to get an expres- 
sion of opinion at this meeting. The 
topic suggested was: “A Uniform Open- 
ing Date on Underwear Lines for 
Wholesale Distributors.” On a subject 
of this kind, which is an entirely new 
idea, about all that I could do was to 
endeavor to get an expression of opinion 
or ideas from other people in this in- 
dustry. 

One of the first reasons given as to 
the advisability of following out this 
idea, is that at the present time different 
jobbers in the same locality start out 
at different times with the same goods, 
at entirely different prices. This is not 
due to the fact that one jobber is willing 
or able to take less profit than another, 
but is more to be accounted for by the 
fact that each jobber probably marked 
his merchandise at the market price pre- 
vailing when he sent his line out on the 
road. This, it is claimed, has a very 
unsettling effect on the mind of the re- 
tailer, causing a great deal of hesitation 
on his part as to whether he shall buy 
or not, and how freely, and acts as a 
deterrent to getting a satisfactory ad- 
vance business. 

It is also claimed that jobbers’ sales- 
men, being anxious to be ahead of their 
competitors, rush out just as soon as 
they can get prices, and very often make 
a special effort to see the other man’s 
customer before they see their regular 
trade, and if possible book his order. 
When the other traveling man who has 
been selling this customer calls on him 
with his line later on, and finds that he 
has purchased goods from his competi- 
tor before he was out with the line, he 
very often quotes a price below that 
given by the first traveling man, and 
endeavors to get the order cancelled, or 
at any rate to cultivate dissatisfaction in 
the mind of the customer as to his pur- 
chase. This, it is claimed, also causes 
an unsettled feeling in the mind of the 
retail buyer, and acts against the best 
interests of all the jobbers. 

ALLOWS COMPLETION OF LINES 

Still another reason.given in favor of 
the proposition, is that it would allow 
the jobbers to get their sample line prop- 
erly in shape, and send out a complete 
line on the road at one time, instead of, 
as often happens at the present time, 
sending out just the leading numbers of 
the line and making another trip later 
to show the balance which was not ready 
when the first samples were sent out, 
thereby in territories which are widely 
scattered, eliminating considerable dup- 
licate traveling expense. It is also argued 
that if the jobber’s salesmen were not 
rushed out with lines so far ahead of 
time to the trade, the retailer would have 
ended his season, and be in better shape 
to know his requirements, and would 
therefore be in a more receptive mood, 
and it would be easier for the jobber to 
get a good price for his merchandise, 
than if he forced the sale on the re- 
tailer when the latter was not ready to 
buy, and would have to have a strong 
financial inducement to do so. 

If this proposition is practical, and it 
could be worked out, it would undoubt- 
edly be an advantage to some of the 
jobbing houses who might wish to do 
business in this way. On the other 
hand, there are a great many jobbers 
who purchase their underwear for early 
delivery and take it in as fast as it is 


ready. These jobbers are naturally 
anxious to sell their goods as quickly 
as possible, and for as early delivery as 
they can, thereby helping the turnover 
and keeping the stocks well-balanced 
and not top-heavy, also enabling them to 
compete more or less successfully with 
the case lot and direct sellers, who make 
early trips with merchandise at a low 
price. It is very unlikely that these job- 
bers would care to change their methods 
or give up any advantage which they 
have, or think they have, in owning this 
early merchandise. 
MANUFACTURERS’ OPENING DATE 

The whole question, of course, is based 
on the assumption that manufacturers 
do have an opening date on which to 
set their prices and show their goods, 
that they do not sell any goods for the 
coming season before that date, and 
that such date is agreed upon and ob- 
served by all members of the Manufac- 
turers’ Associations. The experience of 
the last few years would seem to show 
that this assumption is open to at least 
a little doubt. During the buying sea- 
son in the fall of 1917, and during the 
month of November in the season just 
closed, it was’ very evident that a large 
proportion of the heavyweight undéer- 
wear sold was sold before the date set 
for opening. By that I do not mean to 
state that manufacturers came out and 
said that they were selling goods for 
fall 1920, or would name any prices for 
fall delivery before the date of the open- 
ing; however, the same results were 
achieved in something like the following 
manner : 

PROCEDURE OF BUYING AHEAD 

A jobber would go into the office of a 
manufacturer or selling agent and in- 
quire if they were ready to sell any 
goods for fall 1920. The said manu- 
facturer would promptly reply: “No, we 
have not sold any goods for next fall, 
and we do not intend to do so until such 
and such a date, on which we expect to 
open our prices. We have, however, a 
price for immediate delivery or for De- 
cember delivery, and as our mill is now 
about three months behind, if you were 
to buy these goods for December or 
January, you would probably get them 
delivered during March or April, which 
would be about the time you would 
want them.” This in most instances 
satisfies the buyer, and he therefore 
buys these goods for immediate delivery, 
but in reality he is placing his regular 
fall requirements. All of this is per- 
fectly legitimate and the jobbers have 
no fault to find with it, but I merely 
mention this as an argument against the 
practicability of a uniform opening date 
for jobbers. The manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations are comparatively small and 
compact bodies, and if they are unable, 
or do not wish, to prevent this practice, 
how could it be expected that a large 
body like the knit goods buyers’ associa 
tion could come to any satisfactory ar- 
rangement as to an opening date that 
would be observed in the spirit as well 
as in the letter. 

In addition, all of the jobbers through- 
out the country who are not in this asso- 
ciation, and there are a great many, 
would immediately endeavor to profit by 
such action on the part of the organized 
jobbers, and our experience with the 
retailer would lead us to believe that 
they would be only too glad to listen to 
any tales of alleged profiteering or con- 
spiracy on the part of the jobbers in 
this association to obtain better prices. 








Discuss Knit Goods Selling Problems 


Knitters Advised of Conditions 
in Cotton Yarns and Raw Silk 


Wil } Vhitman Ce Bostor ell ot 
ion i otton i d_ the 
p f any decrease in prices, 
and | \lexander D. Walk« oO} 
Wall & Serrell, silk dealers, N¢ 
York ( lescribe the situati raw 
and \ ilks, the hundred « re 
I ber ] Natio \sso )1 
& ndet | aC 
ture! tending a special meeting at 
| 1 McAlpin on Tuesd cam 
t ( that there was littl 
] ( 1 h production ¢ S 
| he ellit prices 
h vear 1920 
Phi 1 al meeting the Associa 
alled to find out whether 
high pri were justified, to 
liscuss labor conditions, to determine 
hether higher wages were threatening 
1 sid selling of merchandis« 
I] To presen the side of 
I ind the silk man Messrs 
Bradl ind Walker were invited to 
peak and their addresses and discus 
ion occupied the whole of* the morning 
COTTON YARN PRICES 
Mr. Bradlee justified the action of 


he spinner in advancing prices to high 
condition of the 
pinning industry H« pointed oul the 


lev by showing the 


reat loss in production through the 
verting of equipment during the war 
period to Government requirements, 
d since then to the difficulties in 
ing additional machinery and the 
difference of operatives toward their 
work He told hearers that de 


nd was many times in excess of sup 


ply and assured them that there was 
little possibility of lower cotton yarn 
prices until there was a decrease in de- 
ind. His address is published in an- 
other column 
In the discussion that followed his 
ldress, Mr. Bradlee was asked if he 


knew how many spindles could be pro 
| I 


duced this year, and in answering he 
‘ ed E. Kent Swift, of the Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., as 

ng that it would take ten years to 
make up for the loss in production of 


: . et 
machinery for cotton mills. In answer 


Jig a question as to the availability of 
or he said that he had been told a 
days previous by Frank A. Van 


rlip that industry in general in this 
only to 60 pet 
ie ee eal 
normal because of the 
labor and its indifferent 


attitude. 
When asked whether spinners were un- 
} 


duly advancing prices he replied that it 


wit Was 
cent ot 


running 


scarcity 


necessary for them today to base 
profits upon equipping a mill at three 
nes the cost of equipping a mill in 
pre-war times, and that while profits 


might seem excessive they were not so 
when the higher cost of mill 
was known 


equipment 


RAW sILk 
In his address 


SUK Situation, 


PROBLE Ma 

on the raw and thrown 
which is published in 
Alexander LD) Walker, 
pointed out that the enormous increase 
in the use of silks had created 
lative conditions here and 
had resulted in 
vances. H« 


another lumn, 


specu 
that 
price ad- 


abroad 
abnormal 
showed that 
manufacturers of silk goods had se 
cured considerable business in Euro- 
pean countries and had been important 
factors in buying raw silk in Yoko- 
hama. This increased consumption of 


Japane se 


the silk 
( xplai ed resulted in excessive 
lation in Yokohama 
extreme levels He 
there is likely 
lk her 
nd that 


ives promise to 


by Japanese manufacturers he 
specu- 
forcing prices to 

explained that 
to be a scarcity of raw 
between now and next July, 
while the new Japan 
nor- 
such a 
cousumption 
through the operations of knitters that 
little hop. is held of securing 
silk to fully meet the demand 

In thrown silks he explained that the 
equipment of the 


crop in 
back to 


been 


getting 
there has 
increasc in 


val in volume 


remendous 


enough 


country was far too 
mall to care for the increased demand, 
and that knitters would pursued 
in equipping their own 


have 
wiser cours¢ 


throwing plants instead of paying fancy 


ices to throwsters to do their work 
CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 
G. Oberlaender, treasurer of the 


Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., 
who recently returned from a trip to 
(;,ermany, gave an 


teresting account 


if his observations of conditions in 
that country. He told how industry in 
general there had almost com 
pletely demoralized by the control of 
the Workingmen’s Council, who were 
operating mills on theories that in prac- 
tice were doomed to He said 
that working reduced 
that production was losing rapidly in- 
stead of gaining. “In Chemnitz,” he 
“not a machine has been 
destroyed and the only problem is one 
of raw material. This material, prin- 
cipally cotton, is coming in a small 
way from Conditions are 
such that a manufacturer will buy 500 
pounds of yarn, work it up and then 
additional About 50 
per cent of the mills are operating and 
they are running 


he en 


failure 


hours were so 


said, single 


England. 


seek for yarns. 
to about 50 per cent 
of normal, so that the total production 
only cent of normal 
high with stock 
ings running up to 200 marks that be- 
fore the war cost but eight marks. 
Chemnitz manufacturers in their pres- 
ent condition compete with us, 
but they will as soon as they can get 
raw materials and the 
that under present 
cannot be made.” 
He told of artificial silk manufac 
turers there buying cotton linters cheap- 
er from India than they can from 
America and using these linters in the 
production of their silk. He said that 
the Government had fixed a 


about 25 pet 
Prices are abnormally 


cannot 


realize 
profits 


——— 
WOrTKCTS 


conditions 


price of 
100 marks per kilo on artificial silk, but 
that through methods the silk 
was considerably higher, 
American buyer became 
price was placed at $5 
per pound. He said that he could have 
bought all the artificial silk he wanted 
for export to America to cost him land- 
ed here between $6 and $7 per pound. 

One of the 


various 
sold 
and when an 
interested the 


being 


surprising things he 
found was that hosiery manufacturers 
were refusing to guarantee the 
of colors made 
due to the 


fastness 
This was 
fact that the English and 
French were first in getting supplies of 


in Germany. 


coal and that the German dye manu 
facturers were forced to take the leav- 
ings, and consequently their production 
of dyes was far from pre-war stand- 
ards in amount and quality. Follow- 


ing the talk by Mr. Oberlaender the 
meeting adjourned for lunch. 
MANUFACTURERS DISCUSS CONDITIONS 
It had been impossible for President 
T. H. Johnston, of the Association to 
be present, and in his place D. L. 
Galbraith, treasurer of the American 
Textiles, Inc., Bay Mich., first 
vice-president of the organization, pre- 
sided. In opening the afternoon ses- 
sion Mr. Galbraith said: “One of the 
prime objects in calling this meeting 
of the Association .was the unusual 
conditions facing the industry at the 
present time. It is customary at this 
time to consider naming prices for the 
fall, but in view of the abnormally 
high prices of raw materials it was a 
question in your officers’ minds as to 


City, 


whether hosiery and underwear manu- 
facturers should follow the principle 
that had been followed before of sell- 
ing several months ahead. It was con- 
sidered best together to 
discuss the believe that 
under conditions he who sells 
least will profit most and from the buy- 
ing standpoint he who buys first will 
profit most.” 

eos P. Reifsneider, of the Associa- 
told of new high prices he had 
heard of during the previous 24 hours, 
quoting these as the need for 


that we get 
situation. | 
present 


tion, 


manu- 
iacturers to discuss thoroughly future 
selling. He said that a manufacturer 
had taken an order for 188 needle half 
hose of single sole made from combed 
yarns at $3.30 per dozen that previous 
to the war sold in like quantity at 
87% cents. He spoke of a line of 
ladies full fashioned hosiery that was 
to be put on the market within a few 

days at $32.50 per dozen that 

the war sold at $7.50 a dozen. 
Wallace Wilson, of the Wallace Wil- 
son Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, advo- 
cated the conducting of business on the 
basis of going out of 
July. 


not to sell 


before 


business on the 
That is, he explained, 
merchandise for later de- 
livery or to buy materials for later use. 
He then cited a few instances that had 
come to his attention of profiteering 
by jobbers; among these were the sell- 
ing of wool stockings at $3 per pair 


first of 


that had been bought for $11 per doze: 
and infants’ socks bought at $3.50 px 
dozen selling at $1 per pair. 

It was the opinion of Joseph §S 
Rambo, of Rambo & Regar, Norri 
town, Pa., that after the middle of t! 
year knitters would have to do busin 
on more of a hand-to-mouth basis. | 
took occasion to criticise the project 
licensing dyestuff imports and advis 
knitters to request congressional rep: 
sentatives to vote against licensing 

Garnett Andrews, of Chattanoo 
Tenn., said that it had been his previ 
opinion that the new crop of cott 
would be materially enlarged and tl 
there would be a sufficient supply 
fine staple to reduce the price of fi 
yarns. After listening to Mr. Brad] 
in the morning his bubble had_ be 
burst and he had revised his opini 
He cautioned against selling for lo: 
periods and advocated short sales ut 
well into the year. He then cited s« 
eral recent advances in prices on hi 
iery and predicted that there would 
no drop during this year. 

S. D. Bausher, of Williamstown, P 
spoke on the advisability of having jo 
bers care for their own printed matt: 
and Joseph P. Voorhees, of New Yo: 
City, spoke further on this subject. 

Joseph Felden, of the Roxford Kni 
ting Co., New York, said that they h 
recently opened their underwear lines 
for direct selling for the fall, and th 
on the first day the returns were tl 
largest ever known in the history of | 
organization. He said that demand { 
the fall gave promise of being phx 
nomenal. 

Other speakers of the afternoon 
cluded George F. Dickson, of the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Knitting C 
Charles C. Schoneman, of the Bi: 
Shone Hosiery Corp., Philadelphia; 
Frank T. McElroy, of Boiling Springs 
Pa., and John M. Given, selling age: 
of New York City. 

All the speakers referred to the 
difference of operatives toward thei! 
work and of the small opportunity of 
increasing production. Mr. Schonem 
stated his belief, in summarizing th¢ 
present condition of the knit goods 
market, that the ancient Hebraic lu! 
laby “Buy Low, Sell High—Buy Low, 
Sell High” had become the 
anthem 


natio! 


The Cotton Yarn Situation 


By Arthur 


7 secretary, when writing me a 

few days ago asking me to talk to 
you in regard to the yarn situation, re- 
ported that a number of you manufac- 
turers, as well as members of the job- 
bing trade, etc., feel that all prices of 
cotton yarns are too high and that prices 
of mercerized yarns and of fine counts 
of cotton yarn in the gray are dispro- 
portionately high in relation to the mar- 
ket value of cotton. I even see threats 
in the press of hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers asking for an investiga- 
tion by the Government of the prices 
now charged by the spinners. All of 
this gives me some hesitation in appear- 
ing before you as a representative of 
the spinner, for whom, according to 
these reports, you apparently have at 
the present time an antipathy based on 
what I believe to be merely a misin- 
terpretation of the situation. 


i. Bradlee 


Fundamentally in answering the qu 
tion why the prices of mercerized yarns 
are so high and why they are relative!) 
higher than some other yarns, let 1 
ask you the question, why it is you are 
buying mercerized yarns at these high 
prices, why it is that others are buying 
mercerized stockings from you, and why 
are you, each of you, paying relatively 
higher prices for mercerized yarn and 
for mercerized stockings than you ar 
paying for single combed peeler yarn 
or stockings, or those made from othe! 
grades of cotton yarn? An honest 
swer to my question as to why you ar 
buying the yarn and why your custom 
ers are buying the stockings at the prices 
that you are asking for them would 
answer the question you ask of me, wily 
the spinners of mercerized yarns «re 
getting the price that they are for those 
yarns, because the reasons why you are 
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{ving at these high prices and why we 
selling at these high prices are one 
| the same. The answer is simply, is 
not, that a great many more people 
nt mercerized stockings today than 
get them, because there is not 
« ough yarn made to meet their wants 
|, therefore, not enough stockings. 
se who want them want them so 
lly that they are willing to pay the 
e you ask for them. This is the 
lamental reason why they are selling 
high. When the ultimate user does 
want these stockings so badly or 
n the price reaches the point where 
so without 
ite something else for them, then, 
not until then, will the price go 
n, and it will go down to the point 
vhich the public are willing to buy 
1. To reduce artificially the price 
le people are still anxious to buy 
1 at present prices will not decrease 
demand for them—it will increase 
ccause at the lower price more p°o- 
will want to purchase and so with- 
increasing the supply—because the 
and mercerizers are turning 
out today every pound that they can 
ifacture—we should increase the de- 
d and the eventual user would un- 
doubtedly find he would have to pay as 
high as today. This is the fundamental 
lerlying problem of the situation, and 
merely the old law which we can- 
get around, no matter how we may 
the law of supply and demand. 
COURSE OF YARN PRICES 
Having stated the fundamental prob- 
lem which governs the situation, let us 
study together the course of the cotton 
market since the beginning of the 
and find out, if we can, the causes 
which have lead to the present situation 
| take what light we can from it to 
guide us in laying out our course for 
he future that is ahead of us. We must 
all of us admit that after the world 
war which has just been completed and 
the great changes in the financial con- 
ditions of the countries involved in the 
war and of the labor element in those 
ne countries, we must admit, as stated, 
we are starting out in an unex- 
plored country, a country where we will 
tind very different conditions from what 
have existed in the past, and where if we 
rely use the particular signs that we 
have used to guide us in the past we may 
find that we shall go widely astray. 
EFFECTS OF THE WAR 
Going back to the first of January, 
1914, six months before the beginning 
oi the war, we find that owing to the 
tariff and the general inundation of 
oreign goods that was expected under 
that tariff, mills were beginning to re- 
duce outputs and the future was any- 
hing but pleasant to anticipate, but in 
\ugust, 1914, Europe was suddenly, and 
tor the most part unexpectedly, plunged 
into a world war. A condition of panic 
seized the entire cotton industry of this 


refers to them or sub- 


ners 


+} 


zs ountry. As you will remember, owing 
he rapid decline of cotton, the ex- 
h change was closed from early August 
: to November 16, and the cry of the 
= South to buy a bale of cotton at 10 cents 
es a pound was broadcast in the land. 
4 \\ that time most of us read the fu- 
1 ntirely erroneously, forgetting that 
: a War of such magnitude would make 
we trenendous and unusual demands on the 
| cott machinery, and as the demand 
asl lor all sorts of goods for the Allies 
gradually forced itself upon us we saw 
= rapily advancing prices for both cotton 
ald and cotton manufacturers. 
fed In 1917 we entered the war and added 
eA the Jemands of our own country for 
adil stric\iy war goods. 
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If we consider, as would seem fair, 
that the cotton manufactured goods 
throughout the world were normally 
balanced before the war, that is, that the 
production and consumption in the ordi- 
nary channels were normally balanced, 
we have had two unusual conditions 
since the beginning of the war to upset 
that normal condition of them a 
world war, which diverted the flow of 
goods away from the great mass of the 
world to a comparative few who were 
in the actual fields of battle and, second, 
an artificial and acute change due to 
the reduction of working hours 


one 


DIVERSION OF SPINDLES 


Let us consider the effect of these in 
the order above mentioned. Out of the 
150,000,000 spindles of the world, about 
130,000,000 were located in the countries 
engaged in the war. There are no fig- 
ures that I know of that tell the pro- 
portion of spindles running for war 
work, but in this country, taking the 
whole cotton and wool manufacture, I 
think I am probah'y ro ir wrong i 
saying that possibly 70 per cent. of the 
textile machinery was running for war. 
The exact per cent does not matter—it 
was certainly a large percentage and I 
take 70 per cent. to illustrate the point 
that I have in mind. If that was the 
position in this coutnry, it is fair to 
suppose that, taking England, France, 
Italy and Belgium, the amount of their 
product going to war requirements was 
proportionately as great. When we con- 
sider Germany, Austria, the Balkans 
and other countries of the Central Pow- 
ers, it is probable, with the restricted 
output that they had owing to shortage 
of cotton, and the desperate need of 
manufactured goods, that they were for 
a long time running practically entirely 
for war, and far from adding to the 
wants of those not at war, they wer 
taking away from the people at home a 
portion of what they already had. When 
we say that we were running this coun 
try 70 per cent. for war, let us think for 
a moment what that means. War in this 
country meant about five million men, 
that is, we were running 70 per cent. of 
the entire product of our mills for less 
than 5 per cent. of our people, leaving 
only 30 per cent. for the normal wants 
of the other 95 per cent. If we take th 
entire forces of all war, 
which possibly amounted to twenty-five 
million men, this is less than 2 per cent. 
of the population of the world. So that 
if the condition as to the amount of 
machinery diverted to war in our own 
country is at all a fair criterion of the 
other countries in the war, which con- 
tained together, as I hav 
eighths of the entire spindles of the 
world, we must have made in the four 
years that the European countries were 
at war and the two years in which we 
were at war, a tremendous hole in thi 
civilian needs of cotton manufactured 
goods and this hole has got to be filled, 
or largely filled, before we can get back 
to normal conditions. 

This is the position we found our- 
selves in at the end of the war—a tre- 
mendous hole to be filled, which could 
only be filled by surplus over and above 
normal requirements at the 
the war, so at its close, we were seized 
with panic and the thought was almost 
universal that with the war over and 
the demands of the war withdrawn from 
the market, we should see prices falling 
over each other like a house of cards. 
Very quickly, however, more quickly 
even than any of us thought possible, 
the law of supply and demand became 
again in force, and confidence returned 


countries at 


said, seven 


start of 


as this large hole to be filled became 
evident to us. 
REDUCTION IN HOURS 

At this time, when, as I state, the hole 
could only be filled by surplus over and 
above normal requirements, the second 
artificial change in the question of sup- 
ply comes vividly before us. We start 
to fill the hole by reducing the number 
of shovellers, or, what is equivalent, the 
number of hours that they shall work. 
We reduced the labor from 
54 to 48. Some of the effects of a re- 
duction of this sort are often lost sight 
of by the well wishers of labor and by 
labor itself. As I have stated, the law 
of supply and demand naturally keeps 
a more or less general balance between 
the gradual : 


hours of 


two, a increas demant 
due to increase in population or other 
causes, being taken care of in its nat- 
ural order by similarly gradual increases 
in the source of supply. If, by the stroke 
of a pen or the enactment of a law, we 
instantly the relation of either 
supply or demand we throw everything 
out of balance. Suppose, as an extreme 
instance, the Government should pass a 
law that manufacturers could run only 
Monday. It would immediately jump 
prices to unheard of limits. The reduc- 
tion, however, from 54 hours to 48 hours 
must have the same effect to the extent 
of the reduction. Practically in a mo- 
changed the whol 
supply and threw it out of balance, and 
it cannot get the balance until produc 
tion is increased to meet the changed 
conditions. Instead of reducing from 
54 to 48 hours, at the close of the war, 
then was the time, it seems to me, for 
the Government to have said to labor 
work 60 hours for a 
pay you well for it; help us get back 
to normal without harmful results. 

In the United States the number of 
working cotton spindles in the year 1918 
was 33,700,000. If the decrease in work- 
ing hours from 54 to 48 resulted in a 
corresponding decrease in production, 
namely, about one-ninth, the production 
of these 33,700,000 spindles under the 
48-hour run is equal to the product of 
about 29,950,000 spindles under the old 
54-hour run, and this is only a little 
larger than the number of spindles in 
the country in the year 1912. Taking 
the number of Northern spindles esti- 
mated in the year 1918, 1,400,000 on the 
same their product would be 
equivalent on 48-hour time to that of 
about 17,250,000 spindles on 54-hour 
time, that is, it has put us back to ap- 
proximately the number of working 


change 


ment we question of 


rew irs; we 


basis, 


Northern spindles that we had in the 
year 1909. 
MORE SPINDLES NEEDED 
The answer to this argument is we 
must build more spindles, but to build 


the 1214 per cent. increase to the total 
spindleage of the world will take a very 
long time. It thing 
is going to take indom 


is going to take som 
esides time; it 
itable courage; for every spindle built 
today will cost two and one-half to 
three times what it did before the war, 
and unless the margin of profit is to be 
sufficiently great to pay a fair profit on 
what it is going to cost under present 
prices to install them, then there is no 
inducement to build. A fair return on 
the cost of a mill today must of necessity 
be a high return on a mill that was built 
at lower figures. Confidence, however, 
that the situation changed and 
warrants higher prices is the evident 
belief of some of the best manufacturing 
minds of both England and this countr 

as is evidenced by the new purchases of 
cotton mills of all kinds bo'‘h here and 
in England at prices ranging two or 


has 
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three times their original cost, as well as 





the contracts now ben ced both here 
and on the other side for large new 
mills at prevailing prices 

In the train of the conditions abov« 
referred to has come the demand of 
labor for higher wages. Since 1944 
wages in New England mills have in- 


This item alone 
means an enormous increase in the cost 
of the manufactured goods and bearing 
on the point brought up by your secre- 


creased 152 per cent 


tary of the greater advance in fine goods 
than in coarse you will re that while 
the labor on a 10’s yarn is a very small 
labor 


item, on an 80’s yarn is a very 
large item, and the increase of 152 per 
cent in h sT ( | al \ ly 
the margin between the cost 10’s and 


R0’s 


Again, the decrease in product which 


the cost of 


comes about by the reduction of work 
ing time from 54 hours to 48 hours has 


a very marked effect in increasing the 
lifference between the price Oot a he 
number and a fine number, such as 10 
and 80's. All of the fixed charges of 


the mill—salaries, taxes, insurance, etc 


1 


ete must be distributed equally 
poundage produced, S also what 

may call fair profit on the capital 
volved must be distributed equally over 
each pound that is produced. If the 


fixed charges remain the same and the 
return on capital invested remains the 
same, reducing the product means that 
every pound produced must carry a 
and 
as you can theoretically produce fifteen 
times as many pounds of 10’s per spin 
week as you can of 80's, so the 


Lind 
Cale 


heavier percentage of those charges; 


dle per 
n ssery amount that must be a ! 
the selling price of 80’s to carry the 
burden of and the 


extra fixed charges 


same profits must be fifteen 


as the extra amount n irv to 
he added to the price of 10's 
both 


creased hours tend to widen greatly 


great cess 


Thu 


and ce 


vou 


will see increased wages 
the 
cifferences between the selling price of a 
heavy count and a fine number, such 
as the count 10’s and 80’s above referred 


to. 


OTHER REASONS FOR ADVANCE 
there are, however, other reasons 
why fine yarns have appreciated, pet 


haps unduly, as it seems to you. Before 
the fine 
and fine goods was absolutely dependent 
the tariff, and the price at which 


goods could be sold was always limited 


war the production of yarns 


on 


by the price of foreign competition. Un- 
der these conditions, very rarely, if ever, 
was the same percentage of margin 
possible on the fine counts as on the 


coarser numbers. The war practically 


stopped the possibility of importattons, 
and it was only natural that fine goods, 
the manufacture of which is limited in 
this country, should advance first 
more rapidly than the coarser 
which have been the main product of 
the country; for coupled with the stop- 
ping of the supply 


and 


goods, 


from foreign coun- 
tries has come an abnormal demand for 
fine goods from the working class, made 
possible to them by the increased wages 
they ived This s‘tua 
tion is strikingly shown in your produc- 
tion of mercerized stockings. They are 
not luxury—a 
luxury which the wage worker now de- 
mands, and which demand he is satisfy- 
ing by their purchase even at the high 
prices now prevailing. So that in the 
case of fine yarns we have an abnormally 
increased demand, which has had a 
special effect upon the find end of cotton 
manufacture. 

The reason a great many feel that me 
relative advance in fine yarns has bees 


whicl have rect 


a necessity ; they are a 
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greater than in coarse 
yarns is because they have in mind the 
increase in cents per pound and not the 
relative advance. The reason for 
this greater advance in cents per pound 
and for the increased margin between 
the coarse counts and the fine counts 
I¢ave just referred to. As a matter of 
fact there is no materially greater profit 
today on fine yarns than on coarse 
The smaller supply of fine yarns 
makes them naturally more quickly sen- 
sitive to the changes that from 
any sudden or unusual de- 
mand. 

There is matter that we 
should lose sight of in connection 
with the situation, and that is the tre- 
mendous demand which has sprung up 
within the last twenty years, and largely 
within the last ten years, for cotton fab- 
rics in mechanical goods such as tire 
fabrics 


trem«¢ ndously 


real 


yarns. 


come 

increased 
one other 
not 


In a letter to your Secretary, in ex- 
pressing hesitation about addressing you, 
I stated that we are traveling in an un- 
explored country, that is, the war has 
left us in a condition which has no pre- 
cedent. Where we are at the moment is 
pretty well known, but where we are 
going to be tomorrow, next week or 
next year resolves itself merely to the 
reading of the possibilities or probabili- 
ties of an unexplored country, in which 
we have no precedent to guide us, 
where, as I 


and 
have stated before, if we 
attempt to travel only by the sign-boards 
of the past we may go far astray. 
FUTURE UNCHARTED 
We must go forward into the unex- 
plored country that is before us, whether 


TEXTILE 


we will or no, but it is no time for us 
to plunge blindly forward—we must use 
more than the usual precaution because 
of possible troubles and dangers we are 
likely to encounter. We are going to 
meet new problems. We shall undoubt- 
edly have temporary set-backs and dis- 
couragements; at times we shall have 
to halt to find our way. We shall need 
all of our time and energy in finding 
the correct path. There will be no time 
for the discussion of trivial details or for 
the harboring of jealousy because one 
particular line is possibly temporarily 
out of proportion to some other one. 
These are but phases of the whole 
problem, which will change with the 
different conditions that we meet along 
the way. 

We are going into the future hand 
in hand. Speaking broadly, we are all 
dependent on each other—the spinner 
is dependent upon you as you are upon 
him, and we are bound to go forward 
to success or failure together. 

Far be it from me to attempt to read 
the future, but if I have correctly in- 
terpreted the situation there will be a 
strong demand for the product of all 
textile machinery for a long time to 
come. 

As to prices, they will be affected by 
the price of cotton and of wool, yes, to 
a limited extent, but prices must largely 
depend on machinery and labor, for as 
long as there is the great scarcity which 
the war seems now to have left in its 
trail, it is production that we want, and 
production depends on the machinery 
obtainable and the percentage of time 
that labor will allow us to operate it. 


Raw and Thrown Silk Situation 
By Alexander D. Walker 


causes have contributed 


S EVERAI 

to the present excessively high 
prices for raw and thrown silk. No 
one will deny the time honored rule 
that supply and demand regulate prices, 
and most of us will admit that demand 
is the far weightier factor. The nat- 
ure of the demand, i. e., whether it is 
cautious and reluctant, or whether it is 
an eager demand from a buyer whom 
the seller realizes expects to later re- 
sell an article in its original or finished 
state at a handsome profit—the nature 
of such demand must also play an im- 
portant part in influencing price fluc- 
tuations. 

Demand for raw silk during the pres- 
ent crop year (July 1 to June 30), has 
thus far been from mills making mar- 
gins of profits heretofore undreamed. 
The demand for dress silks, tie silks, 
linings, ribbons, sewing silks, silk 
hosiery and other 
lines using silk, has come from jobbers 
and retail establishments whose mana- 
gers knew that the public want to spend 
more or less lavishly for luxuries (for 
every one person who wishes to econo- 
mize, there 


recently 


gloves, underwear, 


are two or three who have 
come into sufficient means to 
indulge the for luxuries), and 
jobbers and _ retailers 
scarcity and inefficiency 
of labor threaten a of finished 
So, they bought freely, eager- 
ly and without much 
The mills booking 
profitable felt compelled to con- 
tract for their raw silk re- 
quirements, and the raw silk merchants 
did not dare enter into large commit- 
ments without covering their contracts 
on the primary markets of Japan, 
China and Europe. 
There has been an element of specu- 


longing 


moreover these 


appreciate that 
scarcity 
articles. 
regard to costs. 
these unusually 
sales 


liberally 


lation in these purchases of silk fabrics, 
and naturally there has been some 
speculation on the raw silk market. 
Speculation has, and always will, enter 
into a situation of threatened inad- 
equacy of supply. For the past six to 
eight weeks speculation has been play- 
ing an unusually important part in the 
Yokohama raw silk market. 

For many years Japan has been ex- 
porting increasing quantities of silk 
cloth to various sections of the world, 
including America. During the war 
Swiss, French and German looms could 
not manufacture or ship much silk 
cloth to the outside world. Here was 
the Golden Opportunity for Japan, and 
her manufacturers took full advantage 
of it. They did an immensely profit- 
able business, supplying many sections 
of the world that had heretofore re- 
lied upon European looms, with silk 
cloth from Japan. And the high prices 
asked by American manufacturers hold 
the umbrella for these Japanese silk 
goods to find a ready, profitable mar- 
ket here; they 
quantities. 

The producers of silk cloth in Japan 
have always used a fair quantity of 
that country’s raw silk, in former years 
it was roughly estimated at about one- 
third of the total, and their buying has 
heretofore been in small lots not cal- 
culated to affect the market to any ex- 
tent. Now however, the industry has 
increased to such an extent that its buy- 
ing to cover this large and unwontedly 
profitable business is helping to fan the 
flame of speculation on the Yokohama 
raw silk market. 


are arriving in increasing 


SUPPLY OF RAW SILK 


The question you will all want an- 
(Continue @ .on page 75) 
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AUSTRALIAN WOOL IMPORTS 


A Review of Manufacturers’ Activities 
That Resulted in Increased Supply 
So many misleading statements have 

been made concerning the proposed im- 
portation during the next few months 
of fine wools from Australia into the 
United States that the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers has pre- 
pared a plain Summary of the activities 
of the manufacturers which have 
brought about the importation of these 
wools by the British Government for 
auction in Boston, as follows: 

In June, 1919, it became evident to 
those accustomed to studying figures 
showing the probable supply and demand 
of wool, that in the early part of 1920 
there would be a serious shortage of 
fine wools for American manufacturers 
unless the Australian supplies were open 
to American buyers. A joint commit- 
tee was formed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers and the 
American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers to present the 
situation to the proper authorities in 
Washington, in order to secure from the 
British Government the release of suffi- 
cient Australian wool to meet the needs 
of American manufacturers. Under date 
of July 1, the joint committee set forth 
the facts of the situation in a letter ad- 
dressed to William C. Redfield, Secretary 
of Commerce, and signed by President 
Frederic S. Clark, of the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers. The 
essential parts of this letter were as fol- 
lows: 

LETTER TO SECRETARY REDFIELD 

“The Government, for reasons which 
it doubtless deems sufficient, has termin- 
ated its contract with the British author- 
ities for 200,000 bales of Australian 
wool, approximately 100,000 bales called 
for by this contract having been deliv- 
ered, F 

“This throws the American manufac- 
turers back upon their own efforts to 
secure further supplies of this indis- 
pensable material. Accompanying is a 


Domestic 
Production. 
Pounds. 

296,175,300 

290,192,000 

288,777,000 

288,498,600 

285,573,000 

299,921,000 
* Imports affected by British embargoes 
statistical table showing the amount of 
domestic and foreign wools retained for 
consumption in the United States in the 
years 1913-1917, inclusive, the total im- 
ports of wools of Classes I and II, and 
the amount of imports from Australasia. 
Though these imports from Australasia 
fluctuate widely according to market 
needs and manufacturing conditions—at- 
taining a maximum of 121,361,539 pounds 
in 1915—yet the record shows that a 
considerable supply of wools from Aus- 
tralasia and New Zealand is required 
every year for the use of the American 
people. On behalf of the American wool 
manufacturing industry, we ask your as- 
sistance to secure a continuance of this 

supply. 

“ Americans are now prohibited from 
bidding in the London wool sales. The 
entire Australasian clip has been pur- 
chased, and is held by the British Govy- 
ernment, whose control does not end be- 
fore next year, so that we cannot buy 
our supply direct in the country of 
production. 

“We urge that our Government make 
the necessary representations to the Brit- 
ish Government to secure the right for 
us to bid as freely as was the custom 
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in the London auctions, or to buy 
rect in Australia and New Zeala 
or to persuade the British authori 
to arrange for the shipment of a s 
cient supply of Australian wools 
Boston, to be sold here by auctio: 
was Satisfactorily done with 50,000 | 
in the winter and spring of 1918. 

“The United States produces « 
about one-half of the raw wool 
quired for the clothing of its pe 
The rest must be imported. Particul 
for the fine wool portion of these 1 
essary imports, Australasia has been « nd 
is our main reliance. Present dem: od 
of American purchasers of clothing 
centered largely on the finer fabr cs, 
and the finer wools are, therefore 
the keenest demand. . . . 

“The wool manufacturing machi 
of the country, one-half of which 
idle in the months of January, | 
ruary, and March last because of ix 
sudden cessation of army work ond 
hesitant business conditions following 
the Armistice, has now become yer 
active. There is a great need of ci- 
vilian fabrics to be met. Wool con- 
sumption in April reached 45,668.84 
pounds, grease basis, as compared \ ith 
34,380,358 pounds in March, and 27 
303,089 pounds in February. We esti 
mate that for the balance of this 
our wool consumption will show an 
average of at least 50,000,000 pounds a 
month. 

“ Government wool stocks on hand on 
June 27 comprise, domestic and foreign, 
about 127,000,000 pounds, of which Aus- 
tralasian wools represent about 23,0()0),- 
000 pounds, with 11,000,000 pounds more 
in transit from Australasia to this coun- 
try. Most of these Australasian wools 
in stock or on the way are crossbreds. 
Our Government wool auctions have 
now been suspended until November, 
and none of these wools will be avail- 
able until then for the use of manu- 
facturers. 

“Unless prompt action is taken to 
give us access to the Australasian mar- 
ket, there will soon be an acute short- 
age of finer wool.” 

Net Total Total 

Imports Retained for 

ClassesI and II. Consumption. 

Pour ds. Pounds. 
144,839,106 441,014,406 
236,631,246 526,823,246 
423,755,453 712,532,463 


302,869,173 589,219,423 
319,301,542 603,881,399 


Imports 
from 
Australasia, 


32,366,594 


on exports to neutral and enemy countries ma 
The statements contained in this let- 
ter were the basis of all the negotia- 
tions conducted by the manufacturers 
with the various government depart- 
ments and through them with the rep- 
resentatives of the British Government. 
SALES OPENED TO AMERICANS 
As a result of the conference |! 
during July, word was received from the 
British Government on Aug. 4 to the 
effect that American buyers would be 
allowed to purchase wool at the August 
sales up to a fixed limit of quan 
After the opening of the London sales 
to American buyers it soon became «vi 
dent that this alone would not « 
the necessary relief of the great short- 
age in fine wools; and early in Aug ist 
there was a renewal of the efforts 
secure wool for sale in Boston in 
the Australian markets were not thr 
open to American buyers. As a re 
of negotiations continued through the 
month of August, the British Gov 
ment finally consented to send a lim ted 
quantity of stipulated types of wl 
to Boston for auction here, quanti ies 
and types being determined by consu 'ta- 
tion with manufacturers with a view to 
(Continued on page 77) 
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OBITUARY 
Frank Bliss Carver 


rank Bliss Carver, agent and buyer 
the Holden-Leonard Co., Benning- 


Vt., died December 27, in that city. 
Carver was born in Taunton, 
ss., September 30, 1856. Ancestors 


both his mother’s and father's side 
members of the original Ply- 
ith Colony. He received his early 
cation in the Taunton High School, 
left at the age of 16 or 17 to be- 
e an apprentice in a woolen mill. 
eventually moved to Watertown, 
ss., to take the position of designer 
superintendent in a local mill. 
‘nty-five years ago he was appoint- 
superintendent of the Holden-Leon- 
Co., and five years ago he became 
agent of the company. He had a 
knowledge of details and was a 
of the textile in- 
try. He had the happy faculty of 
iring efficiency among his employes, 
he same time enjoying their respect 
esteem. He leaves a widow, five 
ghters, one brother and three sis- 





Earl E. Howard 


arl E. Howard, an executive officer 
he Crompton & Knowles Loom 
rks, Worcester, Mass., died 
inesday, January 7, in Worcester, 





i's 
L 
ls 
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: EARL E. HOWARD 

a 47. He was born in Milford, 
ol Mass., and was educated in the public 
II and high schools of that town, later 
pa t g a course at the Hickok Commer- 
rep School, Boston. He began his 
nent ess career with the Blake Manu- 

ring Co., Cambridge, and was 

held cost clerk with that company for 
n the years. Later for five years he 
» the connected with the Draper Co., 
id I lale, Mass. Mr. Howard in 1899 
gus | the forces of the Crompton & 
1 Kn wles Loom Works, and in 1910 was 
sales manager of one of the three sales 
° tments. He was a member of a 
( er of clubs, a prominent Mason 
sh ‘onnected with various fraternal 
uk izations. He had a _ wide ac- 
rt tance among textile manufac- 
He is survived by a widow. 
ir ~ 
res Samuel Dwight Brewster 
h funeral of Samuel Dwight Brew- 
oN . Ster of the cotton goods commission 
im ted house of Deering, Milliken & Co., who 
wool die’ Thursday of last week, was held at 
ntilies St. Thomas’s Church on Saturday, Jan- 
ast! ta- vary 10. Mr. Brewster was prominent 
1ew to lm ‘he cotton goods trade for many 

year 


He was born in Oberlin, Ohio, 
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in 1852, and came to New York in his 
youth and became associated with the 
firm of E. R. Mudge, Sawyer & Co., 
and afterward with Catlin & Co. About 
1885 he became associated with Deer- 
ing, Milliken & Co., and six years later 
became a partner in the firm. Mr. Brew- 
ster was recognized as an aggressive 
and progressive figure in the trade, and 
under his supervision, assisted by the 
competent organization with which he 
was surrounded, the gray goods depart- 
ment of Deering, Milliken & Co. grew 
from modest proportions to the position 
it holds among the powerful factors in 
the trade. Personally Mr. Brewster was 
one of the best known members of the 
cotton goods trade and had a large cir- 
cle of friends. He was at one time 
president of the Merchants Club of 
New York, and for years actively con- 
nected with the Union League Club and 
New York Athletic Club. He was a 
member of the Sons of the Revolution, 
Descendants of the Mayflower, and the 
Nassau County Club. He is survived 
by his widow and two sons. 


Leopold D. Mayer 


Leopold D. Mayer, president of Neale, 
Maas & Mayer, woolen and worsted sell- 
ing agents, died suddenly Saturday, after 
a brief illness, aged fifty-nine years. Mr. 
Mayer was a native of Hartford, Conn., 
and on coming to New York city began 
his business career with Joseph & Wer- 
ner. Later he was associated with S. 
Stein & Co. and the American Woolen 
Co. Mr. Mayer became selling agent 
for the Earnsdale Worsted Co., and 
later was associated with Holden, Leon- 
ard Company, and with Cox & Schreiber, 
with whom he conducted a department. 
The funeral was held Monday from his 
late home, 219 West 8lst street. 


Frederick A. Brown 


Frederick A. Brown, secretary of 
Thomas Wolstenholme Sons & Co., 
Philadelphia, died Friday, January 9, 
at his home in Mount Airy, Philadel- 
phia, of héart disease after a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Brown was in his sixty- 
third year, and had long been connected 
with the industry. For the past thirty 
years, he had been with this company, 
having become associated with its sell- 
ing department at its beginning. Pre- 
vious to that time he had been connected 
with the worsted mill formerly operated 
by George Campbell, in Philadelphia. 
Having been identified with the industry 
for so many years, Mr. Brown possessed 
a wide acquaintance among manufac- 
turers and the trade in general by whom 
he was regarded most highly. He is 
survived by his widow, a son and daugh- 
ter. 





oe 


John K. Hauck, formerly connected 
with the Simons & Struve Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia, died Thursday, January 8, 
at his residence, New Hanover, Pa., in 
his seventy-eighth year. Mr. Hauck had 
retired from business over a year ago 
and removed to this place at that time. 
Mr. Hauck was prominently identified 
with the temperance cause for more than 
fifty years. He is survived by his widow 
and two sons, George Austin Hauck of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who served as a cap- 
tain in the Quartermaster’s Corps during 
the war, and Capt. Alfred T. Hauck, U. 
S. A., stationed at Galveston, Texas. 


Louis W. Arnold 


Louis W. Arnold, former state sen- 
ator, who in 1876 together with his 


brother, the late Congressman Warren 
O. Arnold, and Fenner R. White, estab- 
lished the Westerly, (R. I.) Woolen Co., 
died at his home in Westerly last Sunday 
in his 75th year. Mr. Arnold, who re- 
tired from active business about 10 years 
ago, was identified with the woolen busi- 
ness during the greater part of his life. 
His death was due to a complication of 
diseases and while the end came unex- 
pectedly, he had been in failing health 
for the past two years. Mr. Arnold 
was born March 2, 1845, in Coventry, 
R. L, and he spent his boyhood and 
early manhood in the village of Che- 
pachet where he learned the textile 
business which served him well in 
later years as a manufacturer. 


George P. Clark 


George P. Clark, an inventor and 
manufacturer, died January 5 at his 
home in Windsor Locks, Conn., aged 
81 years. Mr. Clark was a veteran of 
the Civil War, having served in Co. 
A, 27th Massachusetts Volunteers, and 
began his business career in the woolen 
mills of the Dwight Skinner Co.,. at 
Windsor Locks. His inventions in- 
cluded a machine for wringing wool, 
a ventilating fan and a rubber wheel 
for casters on trucks. Since 1892 his 
attention has been exclusively in the 
business of the George P. C:ark Co., 
makers of trucks and casters. Mr. 
Clark is survived by his widow and 
two children, George E. Clark of 
Windsor Locks and Mrs. Charles 
Hunter of Hartford. 


A. S. Haight 

A. S. Haight, founder of the New 
York knit goods firm of A. S. Haight 
& Co., died Tuesday morning after a 
short illness at the age of 81 years. 
Mr. Haight had been the greater part 
of his active life in the underwear busi- 
ness, and retired about seven years ago, 
when he was succeeded as head of the 
firm by his son, F. E. Haight 


FINISHING COSTS MORE 


Higher Charges Effective as of January 
First 

The following list of prices for finish- 
ing cotton goods went into effect the 
first of the year: 

For print cloths, 40 to 38%-inch gray 
width, 5.00 yard and lighter, spun glass 
finish, for 2,000 yards or more; white and 
creams, 2% to 2%c; blacks, 3% to 4\ec 

For twills and filling sateens, 39-inch, 
3.05 yard and lighter, finished to 36 inches; 


full mercerized finish,- for 2,000 yards or 
more; white and cream, 4 to 4%c; blacks, 
5% to 6c. 

Filling sateens, 33% to 31%-inch, 5.00 
yards and lighter, finished to 31% to 29% 
inches, for 2,000 yards or more; imitation 
mercerized finish; white and cream, 2% to 
3c; blacks, 4 to 6c. 

Twills and filling sateens 37% to 39-inch 
3.50 yard and lighter finished to 36 inches; 
imitation mercerized finish; white and 
creams, 3 to 3%c; blacks, 4% to 5%c. 

Sheetings and Osnaburgs, 40 to 36-inch, 
finish to 37 to 33 inches; French or calen- 
dered linen finish, for 2,000 yards or more. 

7 Class——_, 
White A B © 
S.e Se BG eeiwees 1% 2% 3% 4% 
SSO tO S98... 206s 15% 2% 3% 4% 
2.00: 06. 3.48....5.. 1% 2% 3% 4% 
mee 60 B90... 206 1% 3 4% 5% 
BOO 30 Bt0iseccr- 3% 3% 4% 6 


For lawns, 40-inch 6.00 
finished to 39 inches; mercerized crisp fin- 
ish, 2,000 yards or more; white and 
creams, 2% to 2%c; blacks, 3% to 4%c. 

Lawns, 40-inch 6.00 yard and lighter, 
India linen finish; white and creams, 1% 
to 2%c; blacks, 3% to 4\c. 

Organdies—40 inch, 13.50 yard and heavier 
finish to 29 inches; mercerized finish; white 
and creams, 2% to 3 cents; blacks 4 to 5 
cents. 

Sheetings and Palm Beach Cloth—36 to 
37 inch, 4.00 yard and lighter finish to 34 
to 85 inch; mercerized; whites, 2% to 3% 
cents; blacks, 4% to 5% cents. 

Pongees—34 inch, 6.00 yard and lighter, 
finish 32 inch; mercerized; white and 
creams, 2% to 3% cents; blacks, 4% to 4% 
cents; % cent extra for schreinering. 

Plain and Fancy Gabardines—37% 


yard and lighter, 


inch 


(375) 


2.85 yard and lighter, finish 
mercerized; white and cream, 
cents; blacks, 5% to 6% cents 
Batiste—40 inch, 6.00 yard 
29 inch, mercerized, soft finish; 
cream, 2 to 2% cents; blacks, 
cents. 
Lawns—30 


39 


inch; 
to 4% 


to 36 
3% 


and lighter, 
white and 
3% to 4% 


88x80, 6.00 yard 
millinery finish; 
to 6 cents 





to 40 inch, 
and lighter, mercerized 
white, 4 cents; blacks, 4% 

Filling Reps—28 inch, 3.00 yard and 
lighter, finish to 27 inch, mercerized; white 
and creams, 3 to 3% cents; blacks, 4% to 6 
cents. 

Poplins—28 inch, 4.50 yard and 
finish to 27 inch; white and creams, 
3 cents; blacks, 4 to 5 cents. 


lighter, 
2% to 


MANUFACTURERS MEET 
Pennsylvania Association Holds Annual 
Gathering at Philadelphia 
The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers’ Association was 
held Monday, January 12, at the Manu 
facturers’ Club, Philadelphia. The 
Secretary reported that the member- 
ship has been increased by 700 during 
the past year, and that there are now 
4621 members in all parts of the state 
on the roll. The meeting unanimously 
adopted a resolution offered by John 
Fisler, of Yewdall & Jones Co., worst- 
ed yarn spinners, Philadelphia, ascrib- 
ing decreased production by labor as 
the chief cause of the high cost of liv 
ing, and affirming that relief from ad 
vanced costs can only be obtained by 
increased production. The 

in part sets forth: 

“The cost of living caused by the 
war shows no sign of abating, and it 
is Our unanimous opinion that the 
present efficiency of ‘labor, which has 
reduced production to less than 60 pe: 
cent of the normal, is the primary 
cause of high prices and that reliei 
will be obtained only by increased pro 
duction.” 

Joseph R. Grundy, of Wm. H 
Grundy Co., Bristol, Pa., president of 
the association, presented his report 
in which he reviewed the history of 
its organization in 1909 with only seven 
members. 

Members of the Executive Commit 
tee were elected, including among thei: 
number Joseph R. Grundy, W. H 
Grundy Co., Bristol, Pa.; John P 
Wood, Pequea Mills, Philadelphia; Jus- 
tice H. Schwacke, Wm. Sellers & Co., 
Philadelphia; Jos. S. Rambo, Rambo & 
Regar, Inc., Norristown, Pa.; Chas. E. 
Leippe, Reading (Pa.) Knitting Mills; 
W. Park Moore, Hancock Knitting 
Mills, Philadelphia; E. <A. Soleliac, 
Phoenix Silk Mfg. Co., Allentown, Pa 
Officers of the association 
this executive committe: 


resolution 


are elected by 


Australasian Wool Sale 

Boston, January 14.—The Committee 
of London Wool Brokers will offer for 
sale Wednesday, January 21, at the 
Ford Hall, some 22,400 bales of Aus- 
iralasian wool. This offering will be a 
part of the 60,000 bales now in this 
city. The New Zealand crossbreds will 
consist mainly of fine and fine medium 
qualities. Samples will be on show at 
the warehouses of J. Koshland & Co 
and Jeremiah Williams & Co. both on 
Summer Street. The seating arrange- 
ment at Ford Hall will be the 
as at the Government wool sales. 
B. Windeler will be the auctioneer 
The following is assortment offered: 
extra super merino fleeces 4,850 bales; 
average merino, 400 bales; good merino, 
broken and pieces 1,700 bales; super and 
good merino bellies 350 bales; 
crossbred fleece 2,380 bales; average 
crossbred fleece 1,050 bales; average 
broken and pieces 1,080 bales; scoured 
clothing merino, 270 bales; New Zealand 
greasy crossbred fleece, 10,320 bales. 


same 


Frank 


super 








Andrew Adie, president of the United 
States Worsted Company, Boston, has 
been re-elected president of the New 
Idria Quicksilver Company 
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tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, is chairman of a committee of 
New England cotton manufacturers ap- 
pointed to solicit contributions from that 


industry to the Y. D. Club fund. Other 





Edwin Owen, superintendent of the Walter Scott, who had been sec: 
Atlantic Mills of the Roff Underwear hand in the weaving department of 
Co, at Cohoes, N. Y., was this week Pilgrim Mills, Fall River, is now ov 
elected president of the Fellowcraft seer of weaving for the Seaconnet Mi! 
Club of Cohoes Lodge, No. 116, F. and the same city. 


Henry (| Dexter, president of th : . : ; ; Een 
ae 4 oe : : “members of the committee are as fol- A. M., one of the popular organizations 

Warwick Lace W irks, River | oint, R } oo eo 1 B IM E . ° . . , i. 

I | al he Southern l2WS: Albert Farwell Bemis, Edwin of that city. Mr. Owen is one of the Frank Berard, overseer of the bea 
> al aiso president of the southern oe ab . . “1, “ >. E ; : 3s : ’ E < 
r | tlle Chil n Euro} cs Farnham Greene, F. A. Flather, Fred- most prominent Masons in the Mohawk ing. slashing and weaving department 
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yusiness trip in the interest of his com- 


pany, and will visit England and Bel- 


erick D. McDuffie, J. Arthur Atwood 
and W. Irving Bullard. 


Joseph Windle, selling agent for the 
Woonsocket (R. I.) Machine & Press 


Valley and has been active in the order the plant of the Contrexville Manuf 
for years. turing Co., Manville, R. I., together y 
Mrs. Be rard, celebrated his seventee! 

Chas. P. Bossetti, for several years wedding anniversary last Sunday, wl 


hie ates al) enpntinet cok the: No ; , superintendent of the Concordia Silk the couple entertained a large party 
Oars Ragnar ok  Mathontal Bf Co. and associated companies, is_plan- Mills, Philadelphia, has accepted a posi- friends and relatives. 
a Ce ee cal Oe Oe sail about the middle of Febru- tion with J. H. & C. K. Eagle of this 
aan les, wa ‘of led t ; the Lond emo hina and Japan on an extended city and Shamokin, Pa. Mr. Bossetti Michael F. Taylor has just been n 
aan yusiness trip. ee of the sale ohne chief clerk in the weave room of 
silk fc > above any, W ‘ : 7 
a es 5 Walter E. Knipe, of the Philadelphia antes se hate eae ee aie —_ Manville (R 1) - oO. mi:l, succee:| 
eo. Knitting Co, Cohocs, N.Y, DYE Works; William H. Folwell, of vos a 
was this week reappointed city marshal Folwell, Bro. & Co, and Charles B. Louis A. Anderson, formerly with depar:ment and Thomas Pothier 
of that lace to succeed himself Mr Doak, = _James | Doak, Jr., worsted Lexington Mills, W ales, Mass., = oe hz s | - < le I ki g cl rk i I fs 
Eyeerey 8 : yarns, Philadelphia, were among the with the Tillotson Mfg. Co., which was "25 2€€" Made booking clerk in thi 
Horton has served for the past two new directors elected to the Board of reorganized in November under the P@™tment. 
years and his efficient administration of |, a ee : pe ri : : : 
pera SU RR Gg EE I Industrial Trust Co. of that city. Goetha!s purchase, as general superin- ' 4 
I lm C tendent. P. J. Harney, overseer of weay 
ment. 


William E. Prutzman of the Armada 
Knitting Mills is spending part of the 
winter at Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Frederick G. Hodges, mattress manu- 
facturer of Reading, Pa., will leave here 
hortly five-months’ tour of Japan. 


China and other points in the Orient. 





J. D. C. Henderson of Henderson & 
Co., wool dealers, Philadelphia, has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Bank of North Ameri- 
ca, Philadelphia. 


John H. Grady, at present manage 
of the Schell Chemical Co., Inc., will 
represent the Wm. T. Miller Aniline & 
Chemical Co. in Providence after Feb. 


warping and winding of the scr 
Ralph Collins, assistant superintendent cloth division of the Clinton-Wr: 
of the Gloversville (N. Y¥.) Knitting Wire Co., Clinton, Mass., and wh: 
Co., and Miss Winifred Gregory of president of the National Associa 
Gloversville, are to be married in the of Woolen and Worsted Overseers, 
near future. according to announce- resigned from the wire concern. Be 
ment just made. Mr. Collins, who is a going with the Wright company 
son of Edward C. Collins, treasurer of Was overseer of weaving at the Pri 
the Gloversville Knitting Co., was a ton Worsted Co., Trenton, N. J. 
member of the aviation corps during 


W. Irving Bullard, treasurer of the ! Prior to entering the service in 1917 the war and saw considerable service. George Doherty, for many year 

National Association of Cotton Manu- #S Lieutenant in the Ordnance Depart foreman for the Henry Doherty S 
ers and a director of several N« ment, in which capacity he served at The Griswoldville Manufacturing Co. Co., Paterson, N. J., has resigned and 

Encland cotton mills. has been elected ome and overseas, Mr. Grady was N. EF. has engaged Frank H. Newton for the "ow a partner in the Jas. Farrer S 
vice-president of the Merchants Na- textile manager with the J. F. Ford supervision of its plant in Griswoldville, Co., whose plant is now located in 
tional Bank of Boston. Mr. Bullard has © From 1907 to 1912 he repre sented Mass., and William Ferrier, Jr., for the Casper Mill, Little Falls Turnpike. 
Seis 1 ferchants Na- Read, Holliday & Sons in the same tef- mill in Turners Falls, Mass. Both are 
tional for the last three years, having ‘itory. Mr. Grady graduated from a graduates of the Bradford-Durfee Tex- F. R. Houseman, designer for 
established in 1917 a textile department, ‘“&™ Bedford lextile School in the class tjJe School, Fall River, Mass. Riverside Mills, American Woolen ( 
which is now known as the Industrial Of 1907. Providence, R. I., for the past five y« 
Service Department of the bank. Mr still W. Ball — M. W. Alling, formerly superintendent has resigned his position with that cor 
Ruillard was secretary the special \gen ee NYS: eee = > of the Bronx Co., is now dyer for the pany. 
commission that went to Europe last GUe™lm™ Spimning Co., Woonsocket, KR. Watdrich Bieachery, Delawanna, N. J. 


summer to invite personally the leaders 


I., sailed from New York this week for 


Previous to his connection with the Frank J. James, overseer of finishi: 


‘ . ( " « , Te . xpects to . ° . ve . e e 
of the European cotton industry to the — and ere “se oe - sil Bronx Co., Mr. Alling was associated for the Great Barrington Manufa 
: : S Ss ‘ ( 5 a pleasure trip . . . co : 3 
villi Cokie CiddRueebiie. ok Biend Oe pend several months on a pleasure trif with the Aspinook Co., Jewett City, ing Co., Great Barington, Mass., has 
leans, and, with Sir James Hope Simp- Conn., and with the U. S. Finishing Co., severed his connections with that c 


W. B. Knowlton has been appointed 


Eneland. was e'ected ioint treas 5 : at the Norwich and Pawtucket plants. pany. 
ae a ( ‘ supervising engineer of the American 
ot the rid €( otton miterence . 4 ° woeae 
| Woolen Co., succeeding William S. ce ; ae = ea) 
Whitney. d at \ hile Mtiecaiinees head D. B. Bain has severed his connection William Jacques, overseer of dressing 
ey, decease I 4 < - 


W. H. Mendenhall, who resigned his 
position with the Black Cat Textiles Co., 
K« 1 osha, W 1Ss., to he come gene ral man 


ager of the new plant being erected in 


been associated with Mr. Whitney in 
the engineering department of the com- 
pany for a number of years. 


with the Brooklyn Finishing Co., and 1s for the Dunn Worsted Mills, W: 
now in charge of the make-up room of  gocket, R. I., has severed his connecti 
the Waldrich Bleachery, Delawanna, with that company. 

N. J. Mr. Bain was associated with the 


eenenteerss Sees, Wy. She: Peewee Sex I S. Littl | I latter company for a number of years James Ransehousen, overseer of 
rence . ttle, 10 resigned as . ‘ ' ; . sa : 5 
tile Co.. of Racine, Wis., was tendered awrenct Aittle, w signec previous to his connection with the jshing for the Murdock Woolen Mills 
| ‘ , superintendent of the Pawtucket, R. L, 2. a ae ; ; 
a farewell dinner by the department 5 et Srooklvn Finishing Co. + Sei eRe ag Ty Hekate gS 
1 branch of the United States Finishing ; , ’ .. has s 


ids oO the Black Cat company last 


week 


Co. to become superintendent of the 
Pacific Mills of Lawrence, Mass., was 


Jerry Cantwell is now head finisher 


; y similar position with the Bridgew 
for the Waldrich Bleachery, Delawanna, 


Manufacturing Co., Bridgewater, Vt 


nections with that company to accept 


Henrv W Mason of Henry W tendered a — oe by over N. J., succeeding Edward Ayres, who 
tor 1 j , j seers, secone lands an foremen one : ca rie —.. = nea . 
Mason & Ci otton brokers of Provi Aaa Pag A es OTe = AL has severed his connections with that J. P. Schramm has been promot : 
1 eared . Ar. st evening las eek anc as adc 4 ; : ; ; ; 5 , 
lence, Boston and New Bedford, last ere geet gaaigprcasne company. the position of superintendent for th 
k left 1} Springs r} for rec € ot a gon atch, « < ; £ - ans . = ye 

week left for Hot Springs, Ark., for a! 5 a ‘fts : eae est — Black Cat Textile Company, Ken 
pleasure trip of several weeks hag and various other gifts. Albert L. Read, for several years chief Wis 

a riy ; 2 


James W. Cox, Jr., has opened an 
office as a textile engineer at 320 Broad 


Robert J. McClaren, for the past few 
months superintendent of the Tillotson 


clerk in the weaving department of the 
Manville (R. I.) Co., has succeeded the 


. . . Quinn, overseer of finishing 
late David Anderson as overseer in the H. Quinn, overseer of fin 


1 


way, New York City, specializing m Manufacturing Co., Pittsfield, Mass., cloth colored finishing, packing and box- om W. nee ee be maaan R44 
production and management problems. has resigned and has accepted a posi- making departments of the mill. Mr. “8S S€vered’ fis connections with 

Mr. Cox is a graduate of the mechanical tion with the Union Mills Corp., man- Anderson was found asphyxiated at his CO™PA@NY. 

ngineering course at Cornell Univers- ufacturers of knit goods, as superin- home in Woonsocket last week, the ver- . gees Me 
ity, and took up special work at the tendent of the “ U” branch at Iiudson, dict of the medical examiner called in _ Leo F. Harcourt, overseer of finis! - 
Lowell Textile School. He has also a N. Y. Mr. McClaren, who before go- the case being that of suicide. Mr. An- [°F the Phoenix W oolen Co., Stati : 
varied mill experience which gives him ing to the Pittsfield company was derson had been connected with the ©onn., has severed his connections 1 
unusual qualifications for his new line Superintendent of the Athens, N. Y., Manvi!le Company for the past nineteen that company. 

of work. During the war Mr. Cox, branch of the Swansdown Knitting Co., years and was well known and liked } 

served in the Quartermasters’ Depart- Will resume his new duties at once. He throughout the mill. B. S. Piper has resigned his position 
ieee ast tBew mace tm Enno succeeds the late F. H. DeWald who as overseer of weaving for the John H. 


had been connected with the Union John A. Phelan, Fall River, Mass., is Meyer Tire Duck Co., Newark, N. J. to 
Charles H. Fish, consulting engineer, Mills Corp. for many years as superin- to have charge of dyeing for the D. A. accept a similar position with the Mason 
Boston, and former president of the Na- tendent prior to his death recently Higgins Co., Newark, N. J. Fabric Co., Kent, Ohio. 
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Designs in Cotton Shirting Fabrics 


\ GOOD shirting fabric must have a 
4 ground that will stand up well un- 
r frequent laundering. The colors 
ist be Well harmonized and fast to 
aching. If silk yarn is introduced it 
ist be in sufficient quantity to make a 
lid stripe, or it must be backed up with 
tton to prevent slipping during the fin- 
ishing process and subsequent launder- 
ing. A good shirting fabric should really 
look better every time it comes from the 
laundry, and continue to look well until 
worn out. Such a fabric can be made 
on what is termed a madras ground or 
| a pongee ground. 


Fully eighty per cent of the cotton 
suirtings made today are of madras 
eround construction. The simpler pat- 

rns are made with a plain weave 
eround and color stripes woven in plain 
order. The more elaborate patterns are 
made on dobby or jacquard looms by 
combining fancy weaves on a _ color 
ground, or by introducing the color in 
the order of one end of color and one 
end of white, or two or three ends of 
color and two or three ends of white. 


i The most popular fancy weaves used 
on colored grounds are the momie or 
crepe filling flush. When using a filling 
flush momie weave on a solid color 
ground the filling floats show as small 
white pin spots scattered over the color. 
This effect is very novel and pleasing. 
The momie weave does not show any 
regular pattern or order of weaving. 


When a subdued effect is desired, the 
color is introduced in the order of one 
end color, one end white; or two ends 

¢ olor, two ends white. If the ground 
work has to be all white and in a broken 

1S rder, the momie weave should be 

1- woven warp face, or the character of the 
weave should be such that the warp 
tloats equal the filling floats, and be so 

2 roken up that the stripe will have a 
crepe-like appearance. 


When making pongee ground shirting 

bries, fancy filling float figures can be 
introduced because the construction of 
the ground is such that the warp is al- 
most buried tn the filling, throwing up 
the fancy filling pattern in bold relief, 
Pongee ground shirting fabrics are fair- 
e ly popular, but do not make such a 
dressy shirt as the madras shirting fab- 
I They are commonly piece mercer- 
ized and have a soft feel when finished. 









































Some Popular Constructions—Points 
on Laying Out to Facilitate Weaving 


sy Laneshaw 


Some beautiful effects are produced dur- 
ing the finishing process, particularly if 
natural silk is used for stripes. 
MADRAS AND PONGEE CONSTRUCTIONS 
The following construction is consid- 





FIG. 2 
ered among the best used for madras 
shirtings : 
96x92 
50s warp 
50s filling 

The construction that is most largely 

used for madras shirtings is as follows: 
84x84 
40s warp 
40s filling 

Another popular construction, and 
one that is coming into larger use, is as 
follows: 

F 84x72 
40s warp 
30s filling 

The fewer picks per inch in this last 
construction insures a better production 
than on the first two. The heavier fill- 
ing balances the fabric, and the lower 
pick means better weaving. 

The cheapest grade of madras shirting 
made is around 72x68 with 40s warp 
and 35s filling. The size of the colored 
yarn used is 40s single. 

The construction of pongee shirtings 
does not vary so much as in madras 
shirtings ; most all pongee grounds count 
as follows: 

72x100 
72x96 
68x96 
In all these constructions 60s warp and 


40s to 45s soft twist filling are used. 
A popular cheap pongee fabric is made 
as follows: 
64x72 
30s warp 
30s soft twist filling 
Fig. 1 shows a fancy artificial silk and 
colored stripe madras fabric. The silk 
in the stripe is 150 denier. The black 
edging for the silk stripe is a 4-end 
sateen weave. The fancy part of ground 
is the weave shown at the left of Fig. 
2. The colored yarn in the ground is 
laid in as below: 
2 pink 
2 white 
2 slate 
2 white 
2 black 
The fancy ground weave repeats on 
10 ends and 12 picks, but can be woven 
on 7 harnesses. The weave of the silk 
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FIG. 4 
stripe is shown at the right of Fig. 2. 
It repeats on 10 ends and 24 picks, but 
can be woven on 7 harnesses. The en- 
tire pattern requires 20 harnesses as 






7 tor fancy ground; 2 for plain 


ground and selvage; 7 for silk stripe; 4 
for color stripe 


follows 


SPREAD ARTIFICIAL SILK 
Fig. 3. shows an artificial silk and col- 





) 


FIG. 6 
ored stripe madras shirting fabric. The 
ground weave is shown at the left of 
Fig. 4 and the weave of the artificial silk 
stripe at the right of Fig. 4. The ground 
weave repeats on 16 ends and 48 picks, 
but can be woven on 8 harnesses. The 
artificial silk stripe weave repeats on 8 
ends and 48 picks, but can be drawn on 
3 harnesses. It is, however, advisable 
to drawn the artificial silk on 5 har- 
nesses in order to spread the silk so 
there will be less friction in weaving. 
The colored stripe edging the silk stripe 
is a 4-end sateen weave. This pattern 
will require 19 harnesses distributed as 
follows: 8 for ground weave; 5 for 
artificial silk stripe; 4 for colored stripe; 
2 for plain and selvage. 

Fig. 5 shows a fancy silk and colored 
striped pongee shirting. The silk is nat- 
ural 23/25 Italian, and drawn as 
doubles, that is, 2 ends of silk together 
in one heddle, and 4 doubles in one dent, 
equalling 8 ends of silk per dent of reed. 
It is good practice to draw this kind of 
silk as doubles, as it is a help toward 
good weaving. The ground of this fab- 
ric is 68 warp ends of 60s, and 96 picks 
of 45s soft twist filling per inch. The 
center of the ground work is drawn 3 
ends colored and 4 ends white, the color 
combination being orange and blue. Thé 
ground weave is shown at Fig. 6 and 1s 
a point draw. The weave repeats on 32 
ends, but is drawn on 11 harnesses. The 
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Bigger Things 
than Profits 


To an organization of the age, financial ability and 
stability of D’Olier, prestige is a more vital thing 
than immediate profits. 


| 


Hl 
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Consequently, cotton yarn orders placed with 
D’Olier will be delivered regardless of any sacri- 
fice we may have to meet to make good our 
promises. 


Service of that character, we believe, is rare 
enough to be interesting. 
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& COMPANY 
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ik and color stripe edging is a 5-end 
This fabric requires 20 har- 
to weave as follows: 11 for 
uund; 5 for sateen stripes; 4 for plain 
and selvages. 
Fig. 7 shows a Bedford cord and col- 
d stripe madras shirting fabric made 
with a construction of 84x72, 40s warp 
| 30s filling. Fig. 8 shows the momie 
ave, repeating on 8 ends and picks, 
ich is a feature of the fabric. This 
. very popular weave when introduced 
a colored ground. The narrow cen- 
stripe is solid colored Bedford cord, 
ed on each side with narrow solid 
ir stripes made with the momie 
ive. The rest of the white stripes 
Bedford cord, with 2 ends of 2/30s 
wadding. The wider momie stripes 
bordered with colored sateen and 
iite Bedford cord. This momie stripe 
laid in one end of color and one end 
white. In the center are 4 ends of 
ick woven in 4-end sateen order. 


sateen, 


1esses 
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When enough harnesses are available 
it is well to draw the momie weave on 
8 harnesses, but it can be drawn on 4 
harnesses. The 4 harness draw is ob- 


jectionable because of the danger of 





wrong draws, and wrong draws make 
the work kind of second quality cloth. 
Fig. 7 will require 19 harnesses as fol- 
lows: 4 for plain ground; 8 for momie 
stripe; 4 for 4 end sateen; 2 for Bed- 


ford cord; 1 wadding for Bedford cord. 


The Setting of Drawing Rolls 


Close Attention Required to Prevent 
Excessive Wear and Irregular Draft 


[! would seem that details of the 
proper setting of drawing rolls on 
ving and spinning frames in cotton 
ills is a subject with which every mill 
operative is so familiar that comment 
vould be uninteresting. Yet it is a fact 
hat improper setting, or neglect of any 
kind of setting, is responsible for a con- 
siderable amount of bad work and 
waste which results from such practice. 
lt makes a great difference whether 
raft rolls are set far apart, too 
ise, or just right, 
There are various ways of setting 
lls incorrectly, and particularly ir- 
regularly, which may be listed as fol- 
lows: Some rolls are set too close; 
others too far apart. Some are out of 
line with the bottom roll; others are not 
on centers vertically. Most manufac- 
turing is done under conditions fairly 
correct, but much of it is done under 
irregularities such those specified 
ibove. Yet this is a very important 
manufacturing detail. 


too 


as 


ROLLS SHOULD LINE UP 


If rolls are set too close, many fibers 
broken, and the yarn is weakened 
usiderably by this loss of strength. 
lf rolls are spaced too far apart, there 
result thick and thin places in the 
And rolls that are not in line 

the bottom roll, or not on centers, 
cause uneven yarns by their im- 
rfect draft action. Fig. 1 shows an 
rrect method of setting which af- 
ts the grip of the rolls on the sliver 
issing through. Fig. 2 shows the cor- 
setting of rolls on centers. Ob- 
isly, if the bottom rolls are set at 


F ] INCORRECT SETTING THAT AFFECTS 
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the proper distance from each other, 
the top rolls should be set in a manner 
make this result the same on the 
contact points as such spacing of the 
bottom rolls was intended to make it. 
Both sets of rolls should line up. 


to 


A COMMON HAPHAZARD 


Reference to Fig. 1 illustrates a very 
common fault in setting the top roll. 
It will be noticed that the front top 
roll is set directly over the bottom roll. 
But the other two sets of rolls are 
placed off centers with the bottom rolls. 
It will be noted that the difference be- 
tween the centers at which contact is 
made with the bottom roll show an ex- 
treme variation of half an inch from 
the correct position of each roll. This, 
while somewhat of an exaggeration of 
typical cases, is nevertheless a good il- 


lustration of improper settings often 
found. 
Another evil which this improper 


setting of the top rolls involves is the 
deflection of the travel the roving. 
giving it a different bite at the back 
and middle rolls from that obtained by 
the front rolls. This results in a de- 
flection of 3/16 of an inch in the pas- 
sage of the roving, out of a straight 
line traverse which should always be the 
rule. 


ot 


WITH CORRECT SETTINGS 


Reference to Fig. 2 shows the correct 
relation between top and bottom rolls 
in all cases, and illustrates how they 
should be kept at all times. This gives 
the passage of roving sliver a straight 
line traverse, and results in much bet- 
ter work 
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GRIP ON FIBERS ; NOTE DEFLECTION IN PAS- 


SAGE OF ROVING 


When rolls are set out of line, as 


shown in Fig. 3, contacts between the 
rolls is very imperfect, and very damag- 
ing to roll coverings, as well as pro- 
The cut gives 


ductive of faulty yarn. 


FIG. 2 
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un 


these points have their bearing on the 
action of rolls when set to a nicety. It 
is generally recognized that there is a 
reasonable latitude in this setting of 
rolls, but that it should be within a dif- 





CORRECT SETTING OF ROLLS ON CENTERS; NOTI STRAIGHT LINE TRAVERSE 
OF ROVING 
an exaggerated illustration of this ference of not over a sixteenth of an 


haphazard setting, which is, however, 
frequently to be found, and one which 
cannot too 
Proper settings must first embody align 
ment of rolls longitudinally. Then top 
rolls must be set over bottom rolls on 
centers vertically, if irregular draft 
action is to be avoided, even when bot- 
tom rolls are properly spaced 
PROPER SPACING OF ROLLS 


be strongly condemned. 


There are many considerations which 


inch from the best possible position. 

In this matter of roll adjustment, the 
best practice, where there is doubt about 
the proper spacing between the rolls, is 
to begin by spacing the rolls at what 
would be considered too close together. 
Then they should be moved back only 
enough to make the yarn what it is 
desired to have it by their perfect opera- 
tion. If it is found, however, that rolls 
work well at 1 5/32 inches apart, the 





ROLLS OUT OF LINI DAMAGING 


OF FAULTY 


AND 


TO COVERING PRODUCTIVE 


YARN 


govern the proper spacing of rolls which 
are properly on centers vertically, as to 
distance apart horizontally. These may 
be listed as follows 


Light or heavy weight on rolls 


top 


High or low speed of rolls 


Rolls of weighted or self-weighted 
type 

Short or long draft of cotton in 
passing through 


New or old rolls, that are either sharp 
or dull 
fine work 


Coarse or 


Hard or 


Single or double roving 


soft twist. 


High or low grade cotton. 


Large or small rings. 
Light or heavy travellers 
Short or long cotton. 

Large or small rolls. 

Leather or composition covered rolls 
Metallic top and bottom rolls. 

Long or short traverse. 


SETTINGS VARY 


Many of the above considerations 
affect the proper setting of rolls when 
they exist in combinations which require 
it. Conditions vary and so does the 


procedure for setting rolls, but all of 


best practice would be to set them 1% 


inches apart, as it will be found that 
this is the safest practice in the long 
run. This is true because of the far 
reaching effect of saving as many as 


possible of the shorter fibers, which are 
held the sliver if allowed 


in not to be 
dropped more or less by a space between 
rolls which exceeds the length of the 
staple. This is particularly true in the 
case of carded work, but mbed work 
is also affected to a certain extent, be 
cause of the presence of a certain ‘per 
centage of short fiber which persists 
RESULTS OF SETTING TOO FAR APART 
The results then of spacing the rolls 
too far apart is that much more waste 
is made at the draft rolls of all machines 
than would be the case were rolls set as 
close together as good running would 
permit. But it is not always desirable 
to prevent short fibers from falling 
through between draft rolls In the 


case of finely combed stock, for finest 
yarns, it is desirable to let short fibers 
drop out if they will, and avoid injury 
the rolls 
a greater distance apart than the longest 
length expected to occur among the cot- 
ton. Otherwise, in the general run of 
work, where a certain amount of short 
fibers does not injure the fabrics made, 
the rolls should be given the best pos- 
sible setting for best running, even to 


to the longest fibers by 


Setting 
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the injury of a small percentage of 
longest fibers. With such setting of the 
rolls, it will take less cotton to produce 
the goods wanted. 
RESULTS OF CARELESS SETTING 
But in addition to the ill effects of 
careless roll setting upon the running 





FIG. 4. CONTACT WITH LEATHER-COVERED 


ROLL 


of the work through draft rolls of spin 
ing and roving frames, the effects upon 
the equipment itself are even more 
serious Rolls set out of line with 
bottom rolls wear out their covers very 
quickly, take more power to drive, and 
wear out the bottom steel rolls much 
more rapidly. The result is that rolls 
have to be covered much more fre- 
quently, and loss of firm grip on the 
sliver ensues from dulling the steel 
rolls 

There is no doubt that these points 
in adjusting the 
bottom rolls are taken much too lightly 
in many mills, but overseers who are 
alert do not neglect them. In the ag- 
gregate a large amount of needless loss 
of cotton fiber and damage to top roll 
equipment results from 
with only too frequently A careful 
manager will never do anything inten- 
tionally to injure his goods, but on the 
other hand he may be expected to take 
every advantage which fairly belongs 
to his organization. In this respect he 
may find the item of proper roll setting 


t t 


relations of top and 


conditions met 


one which occasionall warrants his 
best attentior 
INFLUENCES OF METALLIC ROLLS 


The writer has discussed above the 
fine points in the setting of rolls on 
spinning frames, with casual mention of 
roving frames 3ut we have not 
brought out the special influences of 
draft and lengthened contact which are 
incidental to use of metallic rolls on 
There is 
a great difference in draft calculations 


between leather-covered rolls and me- 


roving and drawing frames 


tallic rolls, as every card room over 


seer knows. Also there is a good deal 





FIG. 5. CONTACT WITH METALLIC 


DRAWING ROLLS 


f difference between the length of con- 
tacts between leather-covered and me- 
tallic rolls. It is well to consider these 
and to bring out the actual allowances 
which are necessary to take into consid- 
eration if proper spacings between draft 
rolls are to be obtained. 
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References to Figs. 4, 5 and 6 will 


show the difference in a graphic way 
between the centralized contact of the 
leather-covered roll on the light fluted 
metallic roll which usually goes with it, 
on drawing and roving frames, and the 
full set of metallic rolls. This contact 
of leather-covered to metallic roll does 
not run the sliver down into the flutes 
to an appreciable extent. The result is 
a very different action from that to be 
found with metallic rolls, in which the 
sliver is brought below the regular 
straight line of traverse of the draft, 
and is therefore given a greater pull 
apart than that imparted by the leather 
contact. This action is well known, but 
should be reviewed in connection with 
the subject of setting spinning frame 
rolls, the evils of which, when handled 
carelessly, we have previously  ex- 
plained. 


DIFFERING CONTACTS 


The actual difference between the 
contacts of leather and metallic rolls 
which requires them to be set in a man- 
ner quite different from that of metallic 
rolls alone, is well explained by Fig. 6, 
which shows clearly the difference be- 
tween the distances on centers of the 
rolls, and the much shorter distance be- 
tween the actual bite of the rolls on the 
sliver. 
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FIG. 6. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN “ BITES ” AND 


CENTERS 


This brings out the point that in cal- 
culating the settings of metallic rolls, a 
considerable allowance should be made 
over leather roll settings to give the 
same factor of safety to the metallic 
roll setting which is present in the 
leather roll setting, when centers of the 
latter are actually the nearer together 
This point is often overlooked in setting 
metallic rolls, to the serious damage of 
cotton passing through them. With cot- 
ton costing what it does today, such 
things cannot be permitted to continue 
without serious losses; and reviewing 
such apparently simple points as this is 
well worth while in the general survey 
of conditions of the plant. 


New Wool and Yarn Firm 


Edwin Bentley and Wm. H. Mac- 
Cracken have formed a_ partnership 
3entley & MacCracken, suc- 
‘essors to the late Henry N. Bentley, 
with offices at 125 So. Front. street, 
Philadelphia. They are handling yarns, 
both worsted and woolen, also wools, 
tops, noils and waste. The firm is also 
acting as the agents in the United States 
for Margerison & Co., wool and tops 
merchants, and also Adolph Jacobs & 
Co., both of Bradford, England. Mr 
3entley was formerly associated with 
his father, Henry N. Bentley, but has 
recently been connected with the Gov- 
ernment Wool Administration offices 
in Philadelphia, which were discon- 
tinued at the beginning of the year. 


trading as 
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Automatic Protection of Motors 


Devices Used as Insurance 
Against Unexpected Trouble 
By Albert Walton* 


2 motor used in the cotton mill 
is known by its makers as an “ in- 
duction motor.” It is used because of 
its high efficiency and because, due to ab- 
sence of moving electrical contacts, it 
has a low fire-risk quality. But it has 
certain peculiarities that are absolutely 
inseparable from its design. One of 
these is the fact that when the motor 
is standing still, if the switch is closed 
to start it, it will take temporarily a 
large draft of current from the wires. 
This starting current decreases as the 
motor comes up to speed, but when the 
switch first closes on the stationary 
motor it is severe. 


So heavy is it that on motors of larger 
capacity it is customary to soften down 
the starting jolt by use of a “compen- 
sator” which impresses only just 
enough pressure on the motor to start 
it, the current being, even in these cases, 
from two and one-half to four times 
what it takes to run the motor under 
full load. On motors of smaller capa- 
city, a reducing device is more expen- 


sive than is warranted and it is custom--° 


ary to “throw the motors on the line”, 
or connect them directly with full pres- 
sure at once. Full pressure thrown onto 
a standing motor quickly brings it to 
speed, but the first rush of current may 
be eight or ten times the running cur- 
rent at full load. 


WHEN SAFE POINT IS PASSED 


When running at normal full load a 
motor will heat up only to a predeter- 
mined safe point. When more load is 
added the heating increases and the safe 
point is passed. If the load is increased 
the heating becomes destructive and the 
motor “burns out.” The heating is due 
to the extra current that is required to 
carry the load. The heavier the load, 
the greater the current. Most motors 
are made to stand an overload of 25 
per cent for two hours without devel- 
oping sufficient heat to be injured. They 
will also stand 50 per cent overload for 
a moment; but they will not stand 50 
per cent continuously without damage. 
Now, when overloaded by this amount 
the current, which increases only about 
in proportion to the load, is far below 
the starting current in amount, even as- 
suming the starting current is cut down 
by a compensator. 

It is desirable to so arrange a motor 
starter that after the motor is running 
the switch will open and disconnect the 
motor if the load is increased beyond 
the safety point. Obviously, any device 
which depended merely on the current 
value which would open the switch on 
overload would also open it on the start- 
ing current. It became necessary to de- 
vise, therefore, a circuit breaker which 
would distinguish between the two kinds 
of excess current, or would so separate 
the two currents as to protect the motor 
This has been accomplished in two ways 
It is obvious that any fuse that would 
blow for the overload, or any automatic 
device that would trip out the switch, 
would operate when you did not want it 
to every time the motor is started. 

One method is to have two sets of 
fuses and a double-jawed switch. The 
switch is thrown to one side to start and 
to the other side when the motor is up 
to speed. The fuses for the starting 





* Power Engineer, Fall River, Mass. 


side are large enough to take care 
the starting current but are disco: 
nected when the switch is thrown ove 
to the running position. On the runnin 
side the fuses are small enough to blo 
if the motor is overloaded. Thus th 
two currents are separated and tl 
motor is fully protected. 

TIME ELEMENT OVERLOAD RELEASE 

The mechanical type does not u: 
fuses but depends on coils throug 
which the current or a definite portic 
of it is made to pass. The current 
the coil forms an electro magnet whic 
raises a weight and trips a trigger a: 
rangement that opens the switch. Th 
switch opens whether you have hold « 
the handle or not, the internal mecha: 
ism being independent of the extern 
handle. The greater the current in tl 
coils the greater the pull on. the mag 
nets. 

In closing the switch for starting th 
motor, the large starting current woul 
instantly lift the weights and imm« 
diately open the switch thus preventin; 
the starting of the motor unless som 
provision were made to prevent it. Thi 
device makes use of the time elemen 
recognizing that the heavy starting cur 
rent is only momentary, rapidly dyin: 
down as the motor speeds up while th: 
damaging overload current is of lon; 
duration. To care for this the weight 
have pistons attached to their lower end 
and the pistons are immersed in oil. 
small hole is drilled in each pisto 
which closely fits the small cylinder 
which the oil is held. When the pisto: 
is pulled up by the magnet, the oii abo\ 
the piston has to pass through the hol 
as fast as the piston rises. Even with 
strong pull the oil will pass throug! 
very slowly, not much faster, in fact 
than with a slight pull. 

An overload will exert a steady gent! 
pull and the oil will gradually all pas 
through the orifice, leaving the weig! 
free to rise and trip the switch. Th 
starting current pulls up hard and start 
the weight up, the oil passing as rapid! 
as possible through the hole, but befor: 
it has all passed through, the motor 
up to speed and the current reduced ; 
it no longer tends to lift the weigh: 
The weight and piston fall back to thei 
normal position at the bottom of tl 
little cylinder ready to operate if 
overload should occur later. 


This device is called a “time element 


overload release.” By adjusting the si: 
of the hole the time of tripping may | 
set for anything from a few seconds t 
a few minutes. It can also be set s 
any given current will lift the weigh 
The lower the iron part of the weigl 
is in the coil the more current it wi 
take to lift it. By adjusting this heigl! 
therefore the switch may be set to ope! 
ate at any predetermined load for t! 
motor 
LARGE AND SMALL MOTORS 


On the smaller sizes there is sor 
doubt as to whether to use the fus« 
switch or the automatic circuit break« 
with the magnet coils. It is necessat 
to balance advantages and disadvantag« 
and determine whether the extra cost 
the coil switch is warranted. Every tin 
a fuse blows it is necessary to spend 
small sum of money for its replaceme! 
whereas when the automatic swit 


(Continued on page 51) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEX- 


\\ wrping Machine 
nical Editor: 
there a machine on the market that 
make a warp beam direct in one opera- 
comprising a creel of spools or tubes 
20 yarn, 1,000 ends or more, passing 
through a reed or comb, then sizing, 
ng and beaming on a loom beam al! in 
operation. We do not mean a slasher, 
t wovld require a slasher warper to 
sectional beams, but a machine that 
‘ combine the two. (3734) 
C. Entwistle Company, manufac- 
rs of warping machinery, Lowell, 
Mass., reply to this question as follows: 


he writer has looked this question 
very carefully and begs to state 
he has never heard of or seen a 
hine combining a warper and a 


slasher. Analyzing the problem it does 
look feasible to operate such a 
hine. In the first place a warping 


hine cannot be arranged for 1000 or 
re ends without making the machine 
very much wider than the standard 
width machines which make a beam 54 
nches between the heads. The greatest 

nber of ends that we can arrange a 
standard machine for is about 750. This 

cans that the drop wires have to be ar- 
ranged on three rows and if we at- 
tempted to put in any more ends, the 
drop wires would be so close together 
that they would not work satisfactorily. 
If a machine should be made wide 
nough to take the required number of 
ends the operator would not be able to 
reach into the center of the machine to 
piece up broken ends. 

If a machine were developed as out- 

ined in the question, it would take up a 
great deal of room. A thousand end 
creel would take up about twenty-five 
feet in length. Add this to the warper 
and slasher part of the machine and you 
‘an readily see that you would have a 
chine that would take up a great deal 
space in length, 
[he writer feels that the present 
ipment for doing this kind of work 
s the best, putting the yarn on section 
eams with a beam warper, then putting 
he required number of section beams 
to the creel of the slasher to get the 
tal number of ends required. 


Blocking and Pinning Tape 


hnical Editor 
Vhat is the price paid for putting tape 
the enclosed sample on 3 and 10-yard 


with a Knapp blocking machine, using 
and pasteboard block or 
is the average production per day of 
above mentioned blocking machine? 
D the operator also do the 
ng, or is that done by a different per- 

if so, what is paid for pinning? 


(3725) 


oden core? 


blocker or 


he price paid recently in one promi- 
t mill is 24 cents per gross rolls of 3 
s each, and 30 cents per gross rolls 
0 yards each, for blocking and pin- 
both operations being done by the 
s person and included in the price 
named, The average production of one 
ator was from 12 to 15 gross rolls 
lay. 


De umming Tussah Silk 


i nical Editor: i 
Will you give me a method for the de- 
gu ing of wild, or Tussah silk. We have 
t i number of soaps and special oils, but 
leave the fiber very harsh and robbed 
luster. (3749) 


e degumming of Tussah silk is 
ger rally done with alkali, and not with 
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sible. 


Inquirers should give the fullest 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


information and data pos- 
In this way answers 


can be given which will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to 


others in the same line. 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, 


machinery improve- 


ments, methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any 


legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the 


name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


If the question is not of general 
investigation, a charge covering the cost 


acid. One method of degumming uses 
the following formula: The skeins of 
silk are worked half an hour in a bath 
containing 10 per cent. soda ash at 110° 
F., then a second liquor made up of 30 
per cent. soda ash for orie hour at a 
temperature of from 140° to 180° F. 
The silk is next rinsed and scoured with 
8 per cent. hydrochloric acid for one- 
quarter of an hour, cold. Then washed 
and dried. The characteristic brown 
color is very difficult to remove. This 
can be accomplished only by bleaching. 
Tussah silk has a much stronger fiber 
than ordinary silk, and resists the action 
of alkalies to a much greater degree. 


Machinery for 


Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Technical Editor: 

1. What machinery would be necessary 
for bleaching and finishing 30.000 yards per 


week of cambric 36 inches wide—72 by 68 
count? 
2. What machinery would be necessar) 


for printing and finishing. one or 
on white ground, on black 
ground, 30,000 per week of 
cloth 36 inches wide—i6 by 44 count? 

Please bear in that the 
machinery reduced as 
possible inasmuch as the 
to be handled 


two colors 


and one color 


vards cotton 
mind 
should be 


amount of 
low as 
cloth 
(3692) 


amount of 


is so small. 


Thirty thousand yards per week of 
cambric 36 inches wide—72 by 68 count, 
is too small a quantity of goods to be 
run to advantage in a bleachery and fin- 
ishing plant, as even by boiling every 
other day the quantity would be only a 
little over one ton of goods, and we 
usually consider that 2% or 3 tons is 
the minimum to be handled to advantage 
and even then only under special condi- 
tions. However, we hand you an ap- 
proximate list of machines required, al- 
though with slight changes such ma- 
chinery would be capable of running 
many times the quantity mentioned. 


1 grey room power-driven sewing ma- 
chine. 
1 bleach 
machine. 
1 6 by 7 kier. 
set of chemic agitator fittings to go 
with concrete tank. 


house foot-driven sewing 


_ 


1 5 by 5 caustic mixing tank. 

2 bleach house washers. 

2 squeezers to run with washers 
1 chemic squeezer. 

1 sour squeezer. 

About 12 bleach house reels. 


1 scutcher. 

1 3-roll water mangle. 

1 2-roll starch mangle. 

1 upright drying machine with say, 12 

or 15 cylinders. 

1 sprinkling machine 

3-roll calender, although most cam- 
brics 





are 


calenders. 


finished on 5 or 6-roll 
Necessary cloth room machinery, such 
as hooking or 
press, 


folding machine, 


etc, 


With regard to machinery for print- 
ing and finishing with one or two colors, 
in addition to the rest of the machinery 


interest to 
may be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 


textile readers and 
made, of which 


involves expensive 
the inquirer will be 


noted above, there would be required in 
all probability 
1 gas singer. 
1 20 or 30 foot tenter. 
3-color printing machine with over- 
head rigging or drying cylinders 
complete. 
1 small ager. 
1 open washing machine and drying 
machine to run in connection with 


it. 
1 forcing jack. 
For this class of goods the 3-roll 


calender would undoubtedly be sufficient. 
You will readily see from these lists 
the impracticability of putting in bleach- 
eries and finishing plants for such a 
small quantity of goods, except under 
very unusual conditions. 
TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY Co 


Speed and Settings for Worsted 
Card 


Technical 
At what 


Editor: 
speed 
machine 

What 

how 


would you run a worsted 


carding working on \, *% 
kind of 


would 


and \%& 


blood? clothing would you 


use, and you set the rollers? 


The dimensions are as follows: Cylinder 54 
inches, workers 12 inches, strippers 6 inches, 


fancies 16 inches, doffers 40 inches. (3739) 
As your range of 
wide, viz: %4 to 


work is rather 
4 blood, equal to 40s to 
60s English counts, the card needs to be 


run and clothed so as not to be too 
fine for the ™% blood, and still fit to 
deal with the blood. The following 
will about fit your case 
TOC TASMAN  ccicsivcscessrvcs 8 R.P.M 
2nd Licker-in ‘ ° 12 R.P.M. 
3rd Licker-in 50 R.P.M 
4th Licker-in 100 R.P.M 
lst Divider 3 R.P.M. 
2nd Divider 3% R.P.M. 
3rd Divider ‘ keea™ 34% R.P.M. 
4th Divider leat si 4 R.P.M. 
Cylinders a oe ‘ 100 R. P.M. 
Workers... snare 3 R.P.M. 
Strippers 160 R.P.M. 
Fancies 210 R.P.M., 
Doffers 5 R.P.M. 
CLOTHING 

Wire Count Crown 
ist Licker Garnett 
2nd Licker : — 60 6 
Srd Licker ...... 26 80 8 
4th Licker ...... 30 100 10 
let Divider ..<. 24 60 6 
2nd Divider ‘ee oe 80 z 
8rd Divider ..... 29 90 9 
4th Divider ..... 31 110 10 
Ist Cylinder .... 31 110 10 
lst Workers .... 32 115 10 
Ist Strippers ... 27 se 5 
iat. DROP occcs 29 6e 7 
lst Doffer ..... 32 110 10 
Angle Stripper .. 30 110 1e 
2nd Cylinder ... 33 125 12 
2nd Workers . 34 130 12 
2nd Strippers ... 30 $0 $ 
2nd Fancy ..... 31 70 7 
2nd Doffer ..... 34 130 12 

SETTING OF ROLLERS 


As setting varies so much for different 
qualities, it is impossible to lay down 
any hard and fast line. But whatever 
quality is being dealt with, there is a 
rule that must be strictly adhered to, 
the early rollers must not be set so close 
to each other as those farther on in the 
card. Use a carder’s gauge. The dif- 
ferent blades vary 1-40 to 
1-80 of an inch. For the lower grades 
start with the thickest blade tapering to 
about the 1-60 gauge, and for the finest 
use the 1-80. 


from about 


In setting the workers give a fair 
to the first worker, tapering down 


to the third 


space 
This prevents all the work 
being thrown onto the first and second 
workers. Set the angle 


stripper fairly 
close to both doffer and cylinder. This 
ensures both clean stripping and de- 
livery. With the exception of the fancy, 
no roller must touch each other; and 


the fancies must only press hard 
enough to lift the fiber to the points 
wire on the cylinder, so that it is readily 
taken forward by the doffer. 


yust 


Iron Stains on Knitted Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

I am two 
goods showing brown 
kindly advise 

These 


enclosing of knitted 


After exam- 


clippings 
stains 
ination 


possible cause and a 


remedy. stains appear 
the Hunt 
after scouring. They 


are scoured in a liquor composed of water, 


when the 


goods are taken 


kicker fulling 


from Rodney 


mills 


Palmolive fulling soap and 58 per cent. light 
soda ash. Before the 
pumped the stream to a steel 
heated to 
carried in 


using, water is 
tank 
temperature 
the kickers 
tank ts covered with 
very fine wire netting and all bolts that are 
likely to come in contact the goods 
are covered with cloth. (3727) 


from 
where it is 
and 


proper 
iron pipes to 


The opening from the 
with 


These stains are distinctly iron, and 
show so upon being tested with yellow 
prussiate of potash in the usual manner. 
As to how they got on the goods, it is 
very difficult to venture an opinion, espe- 
cially at a distance, and without knowing 
every detail of the mechanical arrange- 
ments of the plant through which the 
goods pass from one process to the next. 
From the shape of the spots, they ap- 
pear to have been caused by some iron- 
containing liquid or solution dropping 
upon the fabric, which suffered some 
change in one of the processes. 

Such spots have been known to be 
caused by a fragment of pipe scale be- 
coming detached by friction of water in 
the pipes, and then attaching itself to 
the goods, remaining there for some 
time, during which the stain formed and 
became fixed by the subsequent alkaline 
scours and washings. It is suggested in 
the present instance for the foreman to 
carefully follow several pieces through 
all the operations and see in just what 
condition they emerge. Of course, it 
will be necessary to examine the goods 
most thoroughly before they are put 
through any of the wet processes, so as 
to be absolutely sure that no cause for 
stains exists upon the fabrics before 
wetting. It is a fact that some stains 
only show distinctly after fulling, while 
the direct cause of the stain was on the 
goods before. 


Cut Marks on Black Warp 


Technical Editor: 

Can you tell me of something to use on 
the slasher that will make a cut mark on a 
black warp that can be seen plainly when 


comes up on the loom (3699) 


We would suggest that the enquirer 
ask the boss dyer to make him a strong 
pink dye mixture. They reduce some 
ordinary white crayon to a powder and 
mix with the dye, taking care not to 
make the mixture thick or it will 
tamp on the slasher cylinder and make 
repeat marks on the warp. The mixture 
is put into the cut mark pan and used 
n the regular way, although it is ad- 
visable to bind the daubers together, 
making one strong mark instead of two 
light marks several inches apart. Yel- 
low dye can be used in place of the pink 
dye if desired. 


too 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 


TWISTER SPINDLES 


Replace Old Spindles Without Change of 
Rail, Bobbins or Drive 


satisfying the increasing demand 
production at greater speed, less 
, and of better quality, the ball bear- 
ing spindle as applied to twister frames 
bids fair to play an important part. More 
or less doubt at first existed as to the 
worth of this comparatively new spindle; 
but the day of experiment has passed 
and it now stands justified as being able 
to more than make good the claims of 
its champions. Its further adoption is 
now given a distinct impetus by the or- 
ganization of the Allen Spindle Cor- 
poration, 80 Boylston street, Boston, 
Mass. The new concern has placed on 
the market a type of ball bearing twister 
pindle combining and coordinating the 
qualities which insure its meeting ail 
the exacting requirements. 

In announcing this product, the Allen 
Spindle Corporation points out that bali 
bearing spindles, because of their easy 
driving, will produce yarn of full theo- 
retical twist and uniformity. This, 
among other advantages, increases ten- 
sile strength. A conservative estimate 
of power saving under mill conditions is 
stated to be 15 per cent., which is a 
vital consideration with present costs of 
power. There is nothing radical in the 
design of the product, which follows 
tried and proved practice. The spindles 
can be applied to old frames, being 
made to exactly replace old spindles 
without change of rail, bobbins or drive. 


a 


IMPROVED VENTILATOR 


Exhausts Smoke, Steam, Gases and Fumes 
—Unusual Capacity 


An interesting development of the 
conical induction type of ventilator hav- 
ing several improved features is to be 
found in the Acme ventilator, made by 
the Acme Ventilator Co., 399 Atlantic 
avenue, Boston. A notable result has 
accomplished in overcoming the 
regurgitating tendency on the lee side 
of the ventilator which merits some de- 
tailed comment. Reference to the line 

will give at once a general under- 
standing of the automatic rotative feat- 
ures, and of the provision by means of 
an adequate sail for guiding the nose ol 
the conical deflector into the wind when- 
ever there is any air moving. The ten- 
dency of the air passing over the conical 
casing and through the storm guard is 

et up a lowered pressure on the lee 


be n 
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side of the ventilator, which induces a 
flow of air upward through the pipe 
upon which it is mounted. 

This induced air movement varies ac- 
cording to the temperature of the air 
which flows into the ventilator from be- 
low, and according to its tendency to 
rise, but it depends mainly upon the 
velocity of the outside draft or breeze 
which flows across the ventilator from 
any side to determine the speed of air 
movement or output capacity of the ven- 
tilator. 

AIR CONGESTORS 


The most novel feature of the Acme 
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DETAILS OF “ ACME” VENTILATOR 
ventilator, however, is the use of a new 
element known as air congestors placed 
as separate tubes mounted on the cone 
of the ventilator, in the manner shown 
by the line cut. The action of these 
tubes is to direct a current of air into 
the middie of the outcoming stream ot 
exhausted air in such a manner as 
greatly to increase its flow. This 1s 
probably due to preventing the recoil- 
ing or regurgitating tendency of air 
flowing around a corner, and also to its 
direct impelling action in driving the air 
ahead of the congestor currents with 
increased velocity. 


SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


The Acme ventilator is made in twelve 
sizes, beginning with a 4-inch ventilatoi 
and increasing to one of 30 inch diam- 
eter of barrel. The capacities claimed 
by the makers for this type when in- 
duced by an air motion at the rate of 61%4 
miles per hour are from a displacement 
of 5,600 cubic feet per hour for the 4- 
inch size, to 314,464 cubic feet per hour 
for the 30-inch type. A temperature of 
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HIRTY “ ACME’ 


VENTILATORS, SIZES 16-INCH TO 


30-INCH, ON DYEHOUSE OF 


MERRIMACK MFG. CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


68 degrees inside and 50 degrees out- 
side are specified to accompany these 
sizes and wind velocity to produce these 
displacements mentioned. With more 
favorable temperatures greater displace- 
ments are claimed. It will be seen from 
these figures that performance of this 
ventilator justifies the assertion that it 
has unusual capacity. 


Ventilators are made of both gal- 
vanized iron and copper, and are sub- 
stantially constructed throughout. The 


rotative feature has been well worked 
out with suitable protection from rusi, 
which cannot prevent the ventilator from 
rotating, because of non-corrosive bear- 
ings and stems. Some of their recent 
installations have been at the Merri- 


mack Mills, Lowell; The Naumkeay 


Steam Cotton Co., Salem, and the Lan- 
Mass. 


caster Mills at Clinton, 





| Business News 


Fuse Company Buys East St. Louis 
Plant 

The Bussmann Manufacturing Com- 
pany has completed the purchase of a 
modern factory in East St. Louis, to- 
taling 22,000 square feet of floor space 
according to a 
Harry Bussmann, vice-president of 
the company. The new factory will 
be operated as plant No. 2, and will 
double the capacity of the Bussmann 
Company, which manufactures electri- 
cal fuses of all types. Their sales in 
1919 amounted to 16,000,000 fuses, and 
the 1920 production is based on an es- 
timated output of 40,000,000. 

Additional ground adjoining the 
new plant has been acquired by the 
Bussmann Company, sufficient to per 
mit 


statement issued by 


an increase of 50,000 square feet 
of floor-space when it becomes nec- 
essary. Further enlargements are ex- 


pected in the next 
and a capacity of 


eighteen months, 
75,000,000 fuses a 
year will be attained in two years, ac- 
cording to present plans. 

The renewable fuses manufactured 
by the Bussmann Company have re- 
cently been approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and are 
now being labeled 
Laboratories Inspected.” 


“ Underwriters 


Nominations for Employes’ Assn. 
Provipence, R. I, Jan. 13—Nom- 
inations for officers of the Sayles Fin- 
ishing Plant Employes’ Association at 
Lincoln made at a 
that organization 
week and the following 
President, Ralph K 
president, Frederick 
vice-president, J. E 
secretary, H. O 


were meeting of 
last 
were named: 
Shaw: first 
Cushman; 
Smith; recording 
Whalley; financial 
secretary, no nomination; board of di 
rectors for three years, Clarence How 


one evening 


vice 
second 


ard, Frank B. Connors, Alexander 
Jeffrey, Thomas F. Kearns; librarians, 
H. I. Huey, Oliver Riley; auditors, 
L. A. Jordan, Ethelbert Harmon. Of 


ficers will be elected early next month 


Crew Levick Sales Conference 

An important sales conference is that 
held by the Crew-Levick Co., Philadel- 
phia, oils, etc., beginning 
Jan. 12, and lasting two weeks, which 
will be attended by all their new sales- 
men who have been added to the staff 
during the past three months, as well as 
the district and branch managers, num- 
bering about fifty. This will take the 


lubricants, 
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form of a two weeks’ school. The first 
week will be devoted entirely to talks 
on the refining and distillation of oils, 
including the making of physical tests 
of various kinds. The second week 
will be devoted to salesmanship. This 
will consist of talks and lectures upon 
various subjects of interest. One fea- 
ture will be a visit to the Philadelphia 
Textile School, where the salesmen will 
be given a practical demonstration of 
the uses of the various types of textile 
machines and their lubrication. The 
conference is in charge of H. S. Hay 
den and W. C. the sales de- 
partment 


Custer, of 


Organize Carl A. Baer & Co. 

Carl A. Baer, engineer, with offices 
in the Land Title Building, Philadel 
phia, making a specialty of textile 
mills, industrial plants, reports, etc., has 
formed a partnership with Merritt T 


Cooke, Jr., formerly a member of the 
firm of Stuart, James & Cooke. They 
will conduct their business under the 
firm name of Carl A. Baer & Co 
Annual Dance of Folders’ Union 
Provipence, R. I, Jan. 13.—Several 
hundred textile workers and _ theit 


guests attended the annual dance of the 
Folders’ Union, United Textile Work 
ers of America, this city, held in Eagles 


Hall on Friday evening of 


1 
last week 


Larger Offices in Charlotte 

The Kaustine Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
makers of sanitary sewerage outfits an- 
nounce that their southern offices are 
being moved from the Traft building 
to the Realty building in Charlotte, N. C. 
This move was made necessary owing to 
the increasing business of the company. 


Automatic Protection of Motors 
(Continued from page 46) 

trips out it is necessary only to close it 
again to have it in operating condition 
This is one advantage of the automatic 
switch. There is one other. It is impos- 
sible to make fuses exactly alike. There 
is therefore a possibility that one fuse 
will blow out before the others reach the 
melting point. This still allows current 
to come in wire and out the 
other, only the third wire being discon 
nected. With these two 
ing alive enough current pass 
through the motor to overheat it, al- 
though the three wires are necessary to 
run it at full load With the coils, if 
either one is set a little low so as to 
trip before the other it merely opens the 
switch a little ahead of time, but it opens 
all three 

can reach 


one vo 


wires remain 
can 


wires so current 

the motor The automatic 
switch is in this respect safer than the 
fused 

However, there 
all things and it 
automatic switch carries 


no whatever 


switch 
are compensations In 
fact that 
a complication 
and multiplication of parts all of which 
must be in shape if the switch is to 
operate. The sticking of the trigger or 
of one of the weights may put the auto 
The 
and 

damaged by an overload 
further, as to how 
much expense is warranted as insurance 
against trouble An 
for three horsepower 


is also a the 


matic functions out of commission 
motor is then wholly unprotected 
would be 
There is, a question 
automatic switch 
motor costS as 
much as one for a twenty horsepower 

To make the matter definite we 
sonally make it 
matic switches only on motors of more 
than 5 horsepower and fused switches 
on 5 horsepower and smaller. 


per- 
a practice to use auto 
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ENLARGE YOUR 
VISION 


Are you looking into your business through 
a relatively small window? 

BUTLER & HAYES, INC., SERVICE 
will give you greater insight into all depart- 
ments and operations of your business. 


Our Experience Is 


at YOUR Disposal 


We offer you a complete Inspection Service 
combining periodic examinations of plant, 
machinery, equipment and methods with 
recommendations for increased output, reduc- 
tion of costs and better satisfied labor. 


We Specialize in 
PURCHASE SPECIFICATIONS 
STANDARDIZATION OF PRODUCT 
PROCESS CONTROL 
CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONNEL 
UTILIZATION OF WASTE 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


All chemical analyses and physical tests are 
made in our own laboratories and results are 
interpreted by experienced Engineers and 
former Plant Executives before decisions are 
rendered. 


BUTLER & HAYES, Inc. 


Industrial Engineers 
Testing 


Manufacturing 
Laboratories 


Problems 
220 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Armours 
Flint Shredded 
Textile Soap 


Its economy and satisfactory performance 
in every use has made Flint Shredded Textile 
Soap the preferred soap in leading mills. 
Hundreds of textile mills have proven its 
ability equal, if not superior, to any other 
soap in the quality of work produced. 


Guaranteed to contain 88%, or more, Real 
Soap (comprising the fatty anhydrids and 
combined alkali) and 12%, or less, moisture. 
In addition, it is guaranteed to be pure, neu- 
tral and odorless. Harmless to colors and 
produces a satisfactorily finished product. 
Rinses easily. 


ee © , 
Efficient for Scouring 
* ’ 
Fulling and 
7 e +. . 
Finishing 
This soap is dried out in flakes by means of te 
Proctor Dryer. Contrast it with solid soaps in 
barrels, which contain 30% to 50% moisture. 
Flint Shredded Textile Soap dissolves quicker 


saves time. Furthermore, in Flint Shredded Tex- 
tile Soap you get full soap value for your money. 


Flint Shredded Textile Soap promotes efficiency 
because it does the work better and in less time. It 
reduces soap bills because it goes farther per 
pound. 


Write today for sample and prices. 


ARMOUR 4*x® COMPANY 


TEXTILE SOAP DEPARTMENT 


CHICAGO 


5048 


OUTER T 
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COTTON MANUFACTURES 


\PORTS ARE QUIETER 
AS PRICES ADVANCE 


scussing South American Business, the 
Troubles of Exporters Come First— 
Demand for Better Service 


\n inquiry for about $100,000 worth 
dry goods from Argentina is men- 
ned as a feature of that trade for the 
ek. The export house handling the 
juiry made mention of it as the most 
portant item of interest from that 
iarter in many weeks. A discussion 
it led to the introduction of several 
yblems of this market at present, not 
least of which are the high prices 
at are viewed with concern by the 
st and biggest South American im- 
rters. Not alone is it the case with 
tton goods but with woolen goods 
well, especially in the matter of 
omen’s wear. As compared with woolen 
ess goods, notably from Spain, Amer- 
an textiles are roughly estimated to be 
third higher in prices than relatively 
milar goods from there. 


CONSIDERING FOREIGN GOODS 


American exporters must carry on 
heir business to the best of their ability, 
preferably with American goods, but 
in any case they must supply their trade 
from whatever source is best in the 

atters of supply, delivery, price and 
itient attention to details. While many 
improvements have been introduced in 
meeting the requirements of South 

\merican markets, complaints are still 
so numerous as to compel the verdict 
that the negligence in filling orders ac- 
cording to specifications has been but 
partially corrected, That manufactur- 
ers are swamped by home trade may 
he to some a valid excuse, in their own 
mind, for slipshod service in filling for- 
ign orders, but it does not satisfy the 
‘reign customer, nor does it release 
he exporter from responsibility or lia- 
lity when the buyer files his complaint. 

one such instance the exporter re- 
ited $4,000 to his customer because his 
lam was right and the satisfaction 
lemanded was fair. In another case 

e manufacturer made an allowance of 
more than $7,000 when shown that the 

ult was his, but even that allowance 

d not suffice to protect the exporter 
nd importer from they, too, 
iffered. 


losses 
SAMPLES FROM SPAIN 
\ line of samples representing Span- 
h wool dress goods for the South 
merican trade was seen that demon- 
rated the thoroughness of the foreign 
anufacturer and the generous lengths 
» is willing to go in placing the goods 
yperly before the buyer. These 
mples were of fine wool dress goods 
out 12 by 24 inch swatches, each style 
presented by a full sized swatch of 
+h color in which the goods are being 
ade. With these samples—a hundred 
more—is a line of smaller swatches 
presenting shades not included in the 
gular line, any or all of which will be 
ade to order in any of the materials 
presented in the original line. The 
‘pense of such a sample line is a ma- 
rial item, but it is often a conclusive 
ctor in convincing the buyer, and as a 
atter of fact, in the estimation of the 
‘port salesman, productive of business 
a way that more than justifies the 
expense. Certain American samples 
seen in contrast to these described ex- 
ained the handicap to be overcome in 


} 


the eyes of a buyer when the two are 
shown side by side. 

These comparisons are mentioned as 
simple facts that are not so simple after 
all to the salesman and the buyer, as 
they have a direct bearing on the pros- 
pect and are a better representation of 
the goods. Salesmen find that the 
larger swatches carry out the advan- 
tage of quality and substance—a gen- 
erous handful of goods in sample— 
that impresses the buyer as no stingy 
sample possibly can. 


“COTTON RESEARCH WORK” 





Interesting Endorsement of Recent Edi- 
torial on This Subject 


Epitor TEXTILE Worip, New York: 


Dear Sir:—Permit us to congratulate 
you upon your editorial “Cotton Re- 
search Work,” in the issue of the Trex- 
TILE WorLp JouRNAL, January 3rd. 


Production will take care of itself and 
in the long run needs no organized en- 
couragement. Of course sampling waste 
and other waste, whether in the field at 
the gin or in transit, should be reduced 
and anything that will do this is com- 
mendable. 


But you strike the keynote when you 
point out that more money and more 
time should be spent in a study of the 
staple. Your declaration that the cotton 
trade knows little about the maturity o1 
immaturity of fiber is an absolute fact, 
for we have found the same condition. 


Our experiments and the tests of our 
chemists developed the fact that cotton 
is 100 per cent perfect in the green boll 
just at the moment when the boll begins 
to crack. Now it may be as much as 
three weeks before the boll is fully 
opened and the seed cotton ready to 
pick. Cold weather, rains, dews, winds 
and other weather conditions all have 
a part in causing the bolls to be re- 
tarded in opening and during this time 
the staple deteriorates. Even sunshine 
plays an important part. The deprecia- 
tion in the staple during the opening 
stages may run as high as fifty per cent 
and in Texas districts this year some 
fields showed 75 per cent loss when the 
frosts came along. 


Our statement that the highest mar- 
ket value in cotton came from that 
which was taken from the green boil 
just at the point of maturity has been 
accepted by many progressive ginners, 
and mills that spun yarn and wove cloth 
from this cotton verify our process. 


What the cotton world needs is 100 
per cent cotton and 100 per cent crops. 
Success to you in your efforts to attain 
these results. Yours very truly, 


W. S. Harvey 


Navy Bids and Contracts 


WasHINcTon, D. C., Jan. 16.—The 
West Branch Knitting Company has 
been awarded the contract by the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, for furnishing 180,000, size 32 
cotton undershirts at $91,800. Bids for 
these shirts were opened on January 6. 
The Bureau will open bids on January 
23 for 40,000 Ibs. of colored cotton rags. 
Also on January 30 the Bureau will 
receive bids for 1200 glass towels. 


PRICES ADVANCING; 
MARKET VERY STRONG 


The Uprush of Prices Has Astonished the 
More Conservative Element in the 
Trade—A Sale and a Boost 


The cotton goods market, in the opin- 
ion of important factors in the trade, 
has thrown discretion to the winds. The 
lid is off and only the sky is the limit. 
The greatest impetus comes from con- 
verting trades and consumers of special 
constructions that are setting the pace 
for business in general. No factor in 
the trade pretends to comprehend it, 
and those most active in the day-to-day 
movement are too busy to analyze it, 
if that would serve any good purpose, 
which it probably would not. Here and 
there a conservative opinion is voiced 
based on the probabilities to come when 
the fever has subsided arid the public 
has its say, but that is a threadbare ar- 
gument. Life would be hardly worth 
the living if we knew when and what 
the end is to be. 

The bulls are in the driver’s seat and 
indications are that they belong there 
and are bound to stay there for some 
time to come. It is possible that an 
understanding based on the facts might 
clap on the brakes to some extent, but 
just now there seems to be little time to 
spare for generalizing, as prices go up 
while you wait. The market is swept 
along by force of circumstances, but 
this much may be said, that so far as 
trade foresight can penetrate the future 
there is nothing in sight to suggest any 
serious interference with distribution 
and consumption for 6 to 12 months to 
come, and that is as far as the trade is 
concerning itself at present. 

MILL EXPANSION 

There is nothing reckless about it, 
but the natural working out of supply 
and demand, so far as certain thought- 
ful minded individuals can see. If any- 
thing is to happen it would happen any- 
way and might as well happen at the 
top as half way up. In any case there 
is a substantial cushion of excess profits 
to soften the fall, and it can be paid for 
out of that—‘Let the tax collector 
worry.” Mills are contemplating ex- 
pansion, in some instances to the extent 
of doubling their capacity, which is the 
best evidence to hand that prosperity is 
regarded as a matter of permanence. 

Textile mill shares bring fabulous 
prices yet they continue to change hands, 
and the purchases by large financial in- 
terests and others continue. A differ- 
ence may be demonstrated in this ex- 
change of ownership, but so 
high premiums are 


long as 
deal 
strength 


paid in every 
it is accepted as evidence of 
and unlimited confidence. 





' 
Comparative Quotations 


Last 
Jan. 14 year 
Spot Cotton, N. Y 29.25 29.85 
Print cloths: 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 yd.15-15%e. 8%c 
38%-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd. 22-—24c ll‘%e 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 yd.26-27%c. 14%c. 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 yd. 28-29c. l6c 
Brown sheeting: 
36-in., 56x60, 4 yd.. 26c. 15c. 
36-in., 48x48, 3 yd.... 29c. 17%c 
36-in., 48x48, 4 yd.. .24-24%%c. 1ld4c. 
Tobacco cloths: 
36-in., 48x44, 7.75 yd.. 16c. 
36-in., 40x40, 9.20 yd.. 13\c. 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd...... 30c. 18c. 
Denims, 2-20s (Indigo)... 45c. At value 
Tickings, 8-0%. ........ At value At value 
Standard Prints ........ 2ic. At value 


Standard Staple Gingham 26%c. At value 





on Wednes 


In the gray goods market 
day, 68 x 72s were sold at 27 and 
for 64 x 60s buyers paid 23% cents for 
deliveries within the three months’ peri 
od. More distant futures shaded these 
figures to some extent, but as spots and 
nearby deliveries are offered with less 
freedom or are getting scarcer, deliv- 
eries for late months are noticeably 
stronger. Three-yard sheetings, 48 x 
48, brought 28% and 29 cents, and it was 
not always possible to repeat on the 
same price on the same day. An offer 
of 2914 cents was reported for 3-yard 
sheetings adapted to napping, and that 
was hardly the limit if a fraction more 
would bring out the goods as wanted 
Four-yard 56 x 60 sheeting of a popu 
lar make was reported sold at 26 cents 
on Wednesday morning, but 25! 
more general figure. 


cents, 


Was a 


BUYERS ON HAND 

A free attendance of buyers was no 
ticeable, convention week being the oc- 
casion for the gathering. The smaller 
the concern the more buyers it has in 
the market, which may indicate an un- 
usually active interest, and a possibility 
of small stocks on the part of the 
smaller jobbers. That they are investi- 
gating the East Side, and getting better 
acquainted with Canal street and certain 
sections of Broadway crops out in their 
conversation, and this inquisitive ex- 
ploration of second-hand sources is re 
ported as productive of results, 
are interested 
lesser units in 
pectations of 


Buyers 
in narrow flannels, the 
particular, whose ex 
securing merchandise in 
competition with their more powerful 
competitors are none too rosy. 
IN A NUTSHELI 

In the final analysis it may be said 
that the cotton goods market is break- 
ing all established precedents for the 
war period, and is making price records 
not before approached in this era of 
high prices. The general scarcity of 
merchandise is too obvious to permit 
of temporizing on the part of buyers. 
This is held to be especially true of 
certain converting trades that have no 
alternative but to pay the price or to 
operate on insufficient output. Mills 
making certain special constructions are 
reported sold to October at almost fab- 
ulous prices 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 
The purchase of a controlling interest 
in the Sibley Manufacturing Co., by in- 
terests associated with Converse & Co 
is reported. The output is drills, ducks, 


plaids, sheetings, cheviots and dobby 
goods; 100 cards; 42,496 ring spindles; 
258 broad and 984 narrow looms; wa- 


ter; bleach, dy« 
and finish 


(raw stock and yarn), 


Bliss, Fabyan & Co. have named a 
price of 35 cents on Hill 36-inch bleached 
and Androscoggin L bleached. 

John V. Farwell Company, Chicago 
report: ‘“ Wholesale dry goods and gen 
eral store merchandise has entered the 
new year with less noticeable cessation 
of post-holiday demand compared with 
former years. Cotton goods market 
continues firm and advancing. Our Eu- 
ropean buyers report no possibility of 
large quantities of goods being secured 
to relieve the scarcity existing in many 
lines of textiles.” 

A foreign buyer, who returned from 
England in December, bought the re- 
mainder of several lines of spot sheer 
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LOOMS 


Crompton & Knowles 


AUTOMATIC FANCY 
COTTON LOOMS 


Are continuous in operation. 
goods and reduce weave room expense 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paterson, N. J. Office—Citizens Trust Bldg. 


Providence, R, I. 








TEXTILE 





ALEXANDER & GARSED 


Southern Representatives 


Charlotte, N. C. 





EATEN 


Cops to weave from inside seven- 
eighths to three inches diameter and up 
to seventeen inches long. Suitable for 
various kinds of coarse goods such as 
grass matting, cotton bagging, cocoa 
matting, all kinds of carpets, felts, chin- 
chilla, linen, jute, flax, asbestos, hose 
and narrow fabrics such as wicks, belt- 


ing, webbing, surcingles, halters, etc. 


OSWAID LEVER CO., inc. 


BUILDERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


13th and Cumberland Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WINDERS ESPECIALLY 


: 
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UAL MACHINE WORKS 


ESTAS LISHED 183i 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Manufacturers of the Following 
Macnines 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Opening Drawing Frames 
Conveying Roving Frames 
Distributing Spinning Frames 
Picking Spoolers 
Revolving Flat Cards Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines Keels 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillers 
Combing Machines 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
Cotton and Woolen Systems 


Openers Revolving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Wiltows Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Cards Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


Descriptive Catalogues Sent on Application 
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ESTABLISHED 1875 


Walker Manufacturing 


Company 


Kensington Ave. and Ontario St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF 


'LOOM REEDS 
SLIDING HOOK AND 


DOUBLE BAR 
HEDDLE FRAMES 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 


PUMA LUAU 
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If you need 


PAPER 


write E 
BOSTON OFFICE 
10 High St. : 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
73 Warren St. 
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New Jersey 
Textile = 










Machine fo 
rapid and Eco 
nomical Method 
of Attaching Ri 
der tickets to= 
Hosiery or other : 
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_J.L. Shoemaker & Co., '3,3;, Sixth Street 
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Steele By-Products 


Company, Inc. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
GENERAL OFFICES 


WAREHOUSES 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
305-6 Slaughter Bldg. 1012 Hearst Bldg. 


DEALERS COTTON BY-PRODUCTS 


Low Grades 

oose Linters 

Cotton Seed Products 
Cotton Mill Waste 


Personal Inspection, Classification and Shipment 
Mail us your samples. Write us for types 
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_ WATTS, STEBBINS & CO. 


niyre: 





New York 
Brown and Bleached 
Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills 
Cambrics, Longcloths 
Lawns and Nainsooks 
For Home and Export Markets 
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Pickings : 
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cotton goods over there that were prom- 
ised for immediate shipment. Nothing 
has since transpired and he is still wait- 
ing for that overdue invoice. He says 
that if there are any tricks of the trade 
known here that are not practiced over 
there, it is because they have become 
threadbare from use. 


THREE SHIFTS IN PASSAIC 





Revised Schedule Accepted by Ring 
Twisters’ Union 

New Beprorp, Mass., Jan. 14—A re- 
vised schedule of working hours was 
put into operation at the Passaic mills 
of this city this week, the management 
dividing the schedule into three shifts 
instead of the day and night shifts 
which have obtained in the past. The 
proposition was accepted by the Ring 
Twisters’ union, and the new arrangc- 
ment is being tested out in the belief 
that the shorter hours will be conducive 
to the health of the operatives and ai 
the same time add to the production of 
the plant. 


Under the old arrangement the night 
workers were employed for 11% hours 
each night, making 57% hours for the 
week of five nights. The new schedule 
calls for the first shift of 45% hours, 
a second shift of 4434 hours and a night 
shift of 4434 hours. 

The employes in the day shift will b« 
enabled to make a weekly wage of $30, 
a slight increase over the old rate for 
less hours, while the operatives in the 
afternoon and night shifts, paid time and 
one-half, will receive approximately $46 
weekly. The increased rate is made 
possible by the workers agreeing to 
operate cight sides of machinery instead 
of six as in former days, as they believe 
the shortening of the hours will enable 
them to speed up production. 


The Passaic management is the firsi 
in this city to work on the three shift 
schedule, and their innovation will be 
watched with interest by other textil 
concerns where night workers are em- 
ployed. 


Dedicates Recreation Hall 

The Abbot Worsted Co., of Granite 
ville, Mass., whose mills are situated in 
the picturesque Stony Brook Valley, 
added another link in that strong chain 
of co-operation between employer and 
employe at the opening of their new 
hall in Forge Village, Mass., on January 
8 and 9. This hall has been greatly 
enlarged, entirely renovated and modern- 
ized in every particular, and stands as 
one of the most beautiful public build- 
ings of any in the towns in that vicinity. 
The opening was really in the nature of 
a house warming with the Abbot Wor- 
sted Company as hosts and with their 
employes and friends as the welcome 
guests. The festivities opened = on 
Thursday afternoon, when all the school 
children and teachers from Forge Vil- 
lage, Graniteville and Brookside, where 
the mills are located, were entertained 
from 4 to 6 o'clock. The program con- 
sisted of moving pictures and a comedy 
sketch, refreshments being served by a 
Lowell caterer. In the evening the em- 
ployees from the Forge Village mill and 
part of the Graniteville mill were 
present, the program being extended to 
include selections by the Abbot Worsted 
Company band of 35 pieces. On Friday 
night practically the same program was 
repeated with the employes from the 
Brookside Mills and the remainder of 
the Graniteville people in attendance. 
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We Guarantee 


the PURCHASES and SALES of SELLING 
AGENTS and give constructive assistance 
in the development of their business. 


We Discount 


accounts receivable with or without guar- 
antee. 


We Finance 
Mills, Manufacturers and Merchants. 


We Advance 


on Merchandise. 


— fw 
Established 


1884 Merchant Bankers 
2% EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 


-L.F. DOMMERICH& CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices: 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 


SELLING AGENTS 


43 Leonard Street and 212 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW BEDFORD STATE TEXTILE SCHOOL 


The New Bedford Textile School is now a cotton textile institute of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. It is located in New Bedford, Mass. an at- 
tractive residential city situated on Buzzard’s Bay, and the largest producer of 
fine yarns and fancy woven fabrics in this country. 

Diplomas are granted for completion of three years’ study and practice in 
any one of the following courses: Cotton Manufacturing, Textile Designing, 
Carding and Spinning, Textile Chemistry (Dyeing and Finishing), Seamless Hos- 
jery Knitting, and Latch Needle Underwear Knitting. Mechanical drawing, ma- 
chine shop practice, steam, electrical and textile engineering given in connection 
with the above courses. Special shorter courses may be arranged for. 


Tuition free to residents of Massachusetts 
Illustrated catalogue supplied free on application. 


WILLIAM E. HATCH, A.M., President 











ESTABLISHED 1868 


G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
COTTON DUCK 


SAIL WIDE ARMY 
ML MULL MT = 


290 Broadway NEW YORK 
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The Right Soap 


for your most troublesome 
scouring process is a Fisk 
Mill Soap. During years 
of co-operation with textile 
manufacturers we have 
solved manygdifficult 
problems. 


Dept. T. W. 


American lextile Soap Co, 


Successors to Fisk Mfg. Co 


Sp rndfield, Massachusetts 
New Yorke Office Sun ee 150 Nassau St. 
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Moore ,Patent Starting Device 


For 


Camless Cone Winding Machines 


BROKEN ENDS 


Do you want to eliminate this trouble? 

Do you want to increase production on cone 
winding? 

The Moore Patent starting device for Camless 
Cone Winding Machines will do this. 

Practical test for several months on _ twenty 
machines has resulted in an increase of speed of 
twenty-five per cent. and no complaints of broken 
ends. 

You can do this, too, at a cost of only two dollars 
and fifty cents per cone, seventy-five cents extra for 
installation. 

We will gladly send descriptive pamphlet, and 
have a representative call. 

We will equip one machine for two weeks’ trial. 

Does not necessitate stopping machine for instal- 


lation. Two cones stopped for one-half hour at a 
time. 


Sole Distributors 


Textile Supply and Specialty Co. 
Phila., 


119 So. 4th St., Pa. 
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Absolutely the most simple. 


parts. Made of tempered steel. Nickel plated. All 
Interchangeable. It is patented in the United States 


and all foreign countries. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Durham, N. C., U.S.A. 


= 


the Wound Form— 


* 
You Gain: 
F A dyehouse neat and clean with no steam 


in the air. 


using much less steam, chemicals and dyestuffs. 


jackspools. 


THE LIBERTY REE eer 
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Patented in the United States and All Foreign Countries 


Composed of only ten 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY THE 
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Second—50% to 75% less handling and less labor. 
Third—A very short or concentrated dye bath, 


Fourth—About one-half the floor space needed for 


the old forms of dyeing. 


We are job dyers of over a million pounds of ~ 
cotton per year. 


We are job dyers of overga million pounds of 


worsted per year. 


FRANKLIN machines are sold in all sizes to 


color parallel tube packages. 


Special machines for dyeing worsted tops and 


Our machines are in use all over the world. 


Let our representative study your requirements. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


291 PROMENADE STREET 


PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 
Philadelphia Office; 931 Drexel Bldg. 


CO 
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‘PINNERS’ ARBITRATION 


Pleo: Followed by National Association 
in Settling Disputes 

pamphlet recently issued by the 

N nal Association of Wlrsted and 

\\olen Spinners sets forth the arbitra- 
agreement of the members and the 

me iod of its application. Following is 

the .ext of the pamphlet: 

\rbitration, as a means for settling 
between buyer and seller is 
ma.ing great progress in the textile 
industry. 

is to be noted that very early in 
its \istory, the National Association of 
Worsted and Woolen Spinners com- 
mitied itself to arbitration, as a logical, 
specdy and equitable method of dispos- 
ing of disputes that inevitably arise be- 
tween spinners and those from whom 
they buy and those to whom they sell. 
“There are a number of facts about 
arbitration as to which many seem not 


dis. utes 


fully informed, and the following ob- 
servations are set down as a con- 
ven nce > 


No dispute is too large in volume 
nor too involved in detail to lend itself 
to arbitration; neither can any dispute 
be too small nor too simple. 

2. Arbitration does not mean com- 
It is intended to bring out the 
and decide in accordance there- 

A compromise decision by arbi- 
m is justified only when right and 
wrong are established on both sides. 


3. Arbitrators are not paid for their 
services, 


pre ise, 
facts 
with 
trat 


“4 The submission or signed agree- 
ment to arbitrate when properly exe- 
cuted becomes a legal document and de- 
isions under it by duly appointed arbi- 
trators are final. 

“5. Arbitrators must be selected by 
their respective principals and must be 
satisfactory to the principals. The ap- 
pointed arbitrators appoint a third arbi- 
trator whose appointment need not be 
submitted to either principal. 

“6. The vote of two of the three 
arbitrators constitutes a decision. 

“7. Arbitration agreements must be 
executed before a notary. 

“8. The decision of arbitrators must 
be rendered in writing and must be 
signed by each arbitrator. 


“In the interests of arbitration and 
by way of encouraging recourse to it by 
our members, your executive committee 
has designated a list of members who 
have signified their willingness to act as 
arbitrators if called upon. This list is 
appended hereto. 


Chere are two outstanding advan- 
s in arbitration: (1) Speed, fairness 
soundness of judgment; (2) free- 
lom from technicalities and legalities 
that so frequently cumber proceedings 
ind not infrequently result in decisions 
tisfactory to both parties to a dis- 


here is no occasion for delay after 
bmission has been duly executed, 
here is always the assurance of an 
tial judgment rendered by business 
familiar with the customs and 
ls of your business. 
hrough no fault of the courts, al- 
the reverse of this is true in mat- 
that are allowed to go to suit. 
is, at the outset, the inevitable de- 
1 bringing suit to trial on a calen- 
crowded with many matters that 
a court can decide. When the trial 
ached, you are in the hands of a 


jury that may or may not understand 
the intricacies, complications and per- 
plexities of the textile industry and the 
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relation of the spinner thereto. Further- 
more, what is wanted in an honest dis- 
pute is not the law but a business-like 
adjustment, based on the customs and 
usages of our particular market. 

“ All that members involved in a dis- 
pute need do is to submit to the secre- 
tary a detailed statement of their posi- 
tion in the matter with the request that 
arbitration be brought about. 

“The regular form of submission and 
a list of the association’s arbitrators 
follow. 

“J. J. Nevins, Secretary.” 
“ ARBITRATION 


“Whereas differences do now exist 
between and in relation to divers sub- 
jects of controversy and dispute: 

“Now for the purpose of arriving 
at a just and definite settlement of said 
controversy, the undersigned do hereby 
mutually agree to submit all differences 
and controversies whatsoever, between 
Se ee 
Ee cassia vaso 's aie din veld emcee 
as arbitrators, who shall select, without 
notice to the parties hereto, a person 
who shall act with them as third arbi- 
trator, and said arbitrators, or any two 
of them, shall arbitrate, judge and de- 
termine of and concerning the differ- 
ences and controversies and make and 
render their award thereon; and we do 
mutually covenant and agree to and 
with each other that the said award 
shall, in all things, by us, and each of 
us, be well and faithfully kept and ob- 
served and executed, and we do hereby 
waive any oath by said arbitrators and 
consent to their proceeding without giv- 
ing the same. Provided, however, that 
the said award be made in writing, ac- 
knowledged under the hand and seal 
of said arbitrators, or any two of them, 
ready to be delivered to the said parties 
in difference, or either of them, before 
Rs cs cadinn day of 

“And it is further mutually agreed 
that judgment in the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York shall be ren- 
dered and entered in the County of 
New York upon the award to be made 
pursuant to this submission, to the end 
that all matters in controversy between 
them shall be finally concluded, and 
each of the said parties hereby waives 
any and all right of appeal from said 
judgment so entered. 

“In witness whereof, the parties here- 
to have hereunto set their hands and 
seals this day of 


AGREEMENT.” 





Weekly Review of Textile Sales 
WasHIncrTon, D. C., Jan. 14.—Textile 
sales by the War Department for the 
week ending Jan. 2 were comparatively 
large and totaled $2,136,247.49. From 
January 1, 1919, to January 2, 1920, total 
sales by the War Department amounted 
to $552,748,555.69, which represents a 
recovery by the Government of approxi- 


mately 73 per cent of the original cost 
of the materials sold. Approximately 
24,000 suits of renovated underwear, 


described as Class “C” garments, have 
been sold at the Base Salvage Plant in 
New York to the American Red Cross. 
The sale of this clothing has been ap- 
proved by the Director of Sales. 


Call for Yellow Wool Bunting 

Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 16.—The 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, will open bids on Jan. 27 
for 4270 yards of 18 inch yellow wool 
bunting. 
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“BRETTON” 


MINEROL F 


FOR 


COTTON PIECE GOODS 


‘‘We are pleased to say that adding the Breton 
Minerol ‘F’ in our boil has given us a softer finish.” 





BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
80 South Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


BOSTON 
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DYE JIG 


For Dyeing Sample Pieces of 
Cotton Goods up to 19” wide 
dye bath may be heated 


M by either steam or gas. 


It is provided with a waste pipe, 
rollers, and reverse gear mech- 
anism. Tension on .¢€ goods is 
regulated by weights suspended 
from levers of upper rolls. The 
three rolls in the bath are made 
of wood. The driving rolls are 
rubber, and squeeze the super- 
fluous liquor from the cloth. 


ADE of cast iron. The 


Manufactured by 
Cummings 


Machine Works 


110 High Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Orrice ano Factory: ROCKFORD, ILL. 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE S. C. 


HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 





PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVER 
Gives uniform weight, essential to best 
All patterns for all makes of frames. 


Changes weight without stopping frames, 
Half turn of screw adjusts it. 


- THE. “DIXON 


results, 











Send for Samples to DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. 1. 
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PORCELAIN GUIDES 


for 


Textile Machinery 


Mitchell-Bissell Co. 


251-255 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Send for 
New Catalogue 


Fig.20. 


OBLONG BASKET 
With Renewable Hard-Wood Shoes 


CE ny 
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Durability is more than just materials. Workmanship also goes a long way toward r 
making a basket better, stronger, longer-lived. At least it does in Lane Canvas [as- Ri 
kets. From the time the frame is set, right up to the last stitch, there is not an instant Mill: 
that Lane workmen “lay down” on the job. Just as an instance of the care we use, a 
we cite the stitching. nild 
Each stitch is a vital factor in the life of the basket and is, by means of our special rick 
machinery, drawn well down below the duck surface. This prevents articles handled will 
in the basket from chafing through the thread and causing rips, thus affording double 2856 
insurance of long service. the 
Thread used is made of strictly long staple Sea Island cotton and has the same pro- M4 
portionate tensile strength and wear-resisting qualities that are characteristic of Lane ue 
Camas. \ 
Combine the Careful Stitching with the Lane Canvas Body, smooth and strong—the ing 
Tough Leather Encasement of the rim, free of splinters, nails, sharp corners, ¢tc.— ¥ 
the patented, semi-flexible, resilient Spring Steel Frame, absorbing shocks and strains to tl 
the Renewable Hardwood Shoes, and you have the reasons why the Lane Canvas the 
Basket is without a peer among Mill Carriers. Bs 
Booklet and Prices on Request oper 
Tv 7 ‘ 7 T ~ TY who * 
LANE CANVAS PRODUCTS - 
Oblong Basket Square Taper Basket Doffing Truck han 
Basket Truck Round Taper Basket Steaming Basket Chi 





Canvas Bag 


W. T. Lane & Bro., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. § 


NVAS BASKETS 
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Cotton 


CHESAPEAKE City, Mp. John A. Bid- 
well of Beverly, N. J., will build a 24- 
loom cotton cloth mill. He has awarded 
contract to H. H. Griffin for construct- 
ing a two-story 80x38-foot building and 
has ordered weaving machinery. 


New Beprorp, Mass. A new company 
has been organized under the name of 
H. Oppenheim Company. Harry Oppen- 
heim is president. Myer Lipson, treas- 


urer. John Jordan agent, A Oppen- 
heim superintendent and H. Oppenheim 
buyer. The company will manufacture 


lace curtains and requires looms. 
*GastoniA, N.C. The new mill formed 
y C. B. Armstrong and associates has 
been incorporated under the name of the 
Mildred Cotton Mills Co., and will be 
equipped with 20,000 spindles for the 
manufacture of combed yarns for hos- 
iery and underwear. The capital of the 
company is $1,000,000. This company 
was recently referred to as being the 
twelfth in the chain of mills headed by 
Mr. Armstrong. 


TAYLORSVILLE, N.C. James Watts and 
associates of Taylorsville, Alexander 
County, N. C., are building a new textile 
mill at that place to manufacture cotton 
cloth and other products. The company 
cn January 10th formally secured a 
charter from the Secretary of State at 
Raleigh to do business under the name 
of the North State Cotton Mills, with 
an authorized capital stock of $500,000 
f which there has already been paid 
in $100,000. 


LANGDALE, ALA. The West Point 
Manufacturing Co., West Point, Ga., 
will build a two and three story 640 
by 104 foot addition for opener room 
and warehouse. L. W. Robert & Co. 
of Atlanta are the architects and the 
West Point (Ga.) Iron Works is the 


contractor. 


Rock Mitts, Ata. Wehadkee Yarn 
Mills have awarded contract to the Bat- 
son-Cook Co., West Point, Ga., for 
building their addition—78 by 74 feet of 
brick mill construction. This building 
will cost $70,000 and be equipped with 
2856 spindles driven by electric power, 
the weekly output to be 30,000 pounds 
f yarn. Park A. Dallis of Atlanta is 
the architect. 


Vernon, Conn. Paul Ackerly, operat- 
ing a local plant for the manufacture 
if cotton yarns, has awarded a contract 
to the J. H. Grozier Co., Hartford, for 
the erection of a new one-story picker 
f 


house addition to its plant for increased 
operations in this department. 


*LouisviLtLe, Ky. The Puritan Cordage 

. has awarded contract to A. Mark- 
ham & Co. for building its addition. 
This will be a 150 by 200 foot structure 
according to plans by Meyer & Brenner, 
rchitects. 


Lx 


ar( 


Fart River, Mass. The Shawmut 
Mills, manufacturers of yarns, are hav- 
ing plans prepared for the construction 
of a large new plant addition practically 
to double the present output. The 
Structure, with machinery installation, is 
estimated to cost about $400,000. 


*New Beprorp, Mass. The manage- 
ment of the Beacon Manufacturing Co. 


_ 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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has just purchased several thousand rods 
of land adjoining the present site of the 


plant. It is understood that a major por- | 


tion of the tract will be used in the 
erection of homes for the employes of 
the corporation. The firm at present is 
building a big addition to the weave 
shop, and following the lead set by 
other manufacturing concerns is prepar- 
ing to house the additional operatives 


who will be needed in the course of the | 


next few months. 


New Beprorp, Mass. The Page 


Manufacturing Co., is erecting a covered 








| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


passageway from the office building to | 


the main plant, which at the present 
time are separate buildings. The work 
will be done by the day under the supe 


vision of Louis Sears, master mechanic | 


of the Holmes Manufacturing Co. 


New Beprorp, Mass. The Taber Mill 
of this city is planning to build a trans 
former house. The new building will be 
of brick construction, ten feet by thirty 
feet, and the contract has been awarded 
to the Z. B. Davis Co. 


*SeLMA, N. C. The Standard Textil 
Products Co., has purchased the Selma 
Cotton Mills and will spend a half mil- 
lion dollars at once in enlarging the 
capacity of the plant. Additional mill 
buildings will be constructed as well as 
homes for operatives. They propose in 
building the operatives’ homes to estab- 
lish a model mill village near Selma. The 
company, whose headquarters are at 320 
Broadway, New York City, is successor 
to the Standard Table Oilcloth Co. 


Sueipy, N. C. The Ella Manufactur- 
ing Co. is planning the installation of a 
complete water supply and sewer system 
for their village of 85 houses. The en- 
gineering work is in the hands of J. E 
Sirrine, Greenville, S. C. 


STANLEY, N. C. The Lola Manufac- 
turing Co., which recently increased its 
capital, will build another mill with 
an equipment of 10,000 spindles driven 
by electric power. The new building 
will be 278 by 78 feet of brick mill con 
struction costing $70,000, its spinning 
equipment to be driven by electric pow- 


er and have a daily capacity of 2,500 | 


pounds of yarn. R. C. Biberstein of 
Charlotte is the architect-engineer. 


PHenix, R. I. The Phenix Lace 


Mills have broken ground for the con- | 


struction of the proposed new one-story 
addition to their plant, for increased 
capacity. The structure will be of brick 
and mill construction, about 60x122 feet 


ProvipENcE, R. I. The plant of the 
O’Bannan Corporation at West Bar- 
rington is having new buildings erected 
to take care of the increasing business 


ProvipENcE, R. I. The Rhode Island 
Lace Works at Barrington is building 
a new concrete mill to replace its old 
wooden structure there. The building 
will be one story high, 400x60 feet and 
when completed new machinery will be 
installed. 


Cuester, S. C. The Baldwin Cotton 
Mills are to install a complete sewer 
system for their mill, and for about 
275 houses; approximately four miles of 
pipe. J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C. is 
the engineer. 















Does Your 
Mill Get 
the Most 


Service from 


TRADE MARK 


UNITED STATES 


York & New Jersey 


Lubricant Co. 
401 Broadway 
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PATENT OFFICE 





OUR mill is not getting all the 
benefit possible from the use 

of NON-FLUID-OIL unless 
you are using it on every machine 
for which it is suitable. 


For NON-FLUID-OIL stops oil 
stain spoilage—a profit thief in most 
textile mills—and every Superin 
tendent knows that spoilage occurs 
in almost every department—unless 


NON-FLUID-OIL is used. 


To aid Textile Mill Superinten 
dents in applying of NON-FLUID 
OIL to the best advantage through 
out the mill, we have published a 
little book, entitled “ Lubrication of 
A copy of this 
book will be sent on request. 


Textile Machinery.” 


In writing for testing samples, 
please mention the type of machines 
and bearings upon which vou wish 
to make your trials. 


Branches: 


Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N.C. 


Lewis W. Thomason, 


Dist. Mgr., Charlotte, N. C. 
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HICKORY 
LOOM 
SPECIALTIES 















Fe 


|  Forestall Decay 
1] Paint Your Wood Ceilings with 


This is the day of specialists. Specially PROTE 





PRODUCTS 
trained men erected your factory. Experts ar- 
ranged for the lighting, heating, power, and The moisture in the wood is what causes it to decay. 
installation of machines. Now that you are run- “R. I. W.” Paints are positive proof against water, acid, 


ning, specialists have charge of your machines, alkali, steam, etc. They can be had in almost any color. 


your boilers, your buying and your selling. These paints can also be used on your wood floors and 


dye and bleach tanks (wood or metal). 
In manufacturing Loom Supplies, specialists 


are also necessary if constant production and 
decreased loom expense are important—and they 
are. 


And there are “ R. I. W.” products for concrete floors that 
make them proof against wear, water, acid, alkali, oil and 
grease. 





Address Dept. U for Literature you are interested in. 


We are specialists in this line. We know how 
to make satisfactory loom supplies, and it will 


cost you nothing to try our products out if you 
will but write us. 





Southern Bending 
Company 





TOCH BROTHERS Manufacturers of 
Johnson City, Tenn Seid, Altai ond Dame. 
y> : Technical and Scientific Paint Makers Since 1848 Ceilings Walla, Vate. 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. verlite Koatingy. iach: 
| Works: Long Island City, N. Y., and London, Eng. ae | 
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Whitlock Water Heaters 


Will Save Coal 
Will Save Time 
Will Save Money 





t 





JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL COMPANY 


' 


Manufacturers of Various 
Steel Products 


By insuring a supply of all the hot water 
required for dyeing and washing, utilizing 
exhaust steam and eliminating sudden 
draughts on the boilers. 


_ Ask The Man Who Has One 
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Branch Offices Works 


Boston Detroit South Side Works 
Buffalo New York Keystone Works 

Chicago ; Philadelphia Eliza Furnaces & Coke Ovens 
Cincinnati San Francisco 

Cleveland St. Louis Soho Department 


Seattle Washington, D. C. Aliquippa Works 
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_ THE WHITLOCK COIL PIPE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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General Offices 


JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Boston Buffalo 


“Whitlock heaters have everlasting copper tubes” 
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MILL NEWS—Continued 


Wool 


ooNSOCKET, R. I. Last week a 
ch: rter was granted to the Winnesuket 
\\rsted Mills. The corporation which 
wi. manufacture woolen, worsted and 
ya ious other fabrics will have a capi- 
tal of $300,000. The incorporators 
na: ed are Alphonse J. Cavedon, Woon- 
socket; George W. Greene, North Smith- 
fie’ |, and Bernard Sturman, New York 


attic, ConN. The Shetucket Wors- 
ted Mills have been sold to Philadelphia 
intcrests who will be represented in the 
aciive management of the company by 
Jolin J. McCready of Philadelphia. 
Michael H. Donahue, former principal 
owner, retains a large share of the 
will continue with the new in- 
terests as treasurer. 


STOCK, 


OLYOKE, Mass.. The Farr Alpaca 
Co. according to report has plans com- 
pleted for a new four-story addition to 
the company’s No. 2 mill. The addition 
wil! be 143x70 feet and will replace a 
monitor building. The addition will cost 


$100,000 the architects and contractors 


being the S. M. Green Co. 


NortH SMITHFIELD, R. I. The An- 
drews Mill Co. of Philadelphia which 
has a big mill in this town and which 
has recently built a number of houses 
here for its employes, plans to build a 
laree number of additional two story 
cottages here next spring. Plans for a 
rustic club house, two stories high with 
dining rooms and recreation hall are 
also being prepared. 


LowELL, Mass. The Waterside 
Mills, Inc. have been incorporated to 
manufacture textiles with a capital of 
$100,000. The incorporators are James 
R. Howlett of New York, president; 
Clive E. Hockmeyer,. Lowell, treasurer 
and Otto Hockmeyer, Lowell, clerk. 


Knit 
Garrney, S. C. The Gaffney Knitting 
Mill, recently ae as chartered with 
$100,000 capital, has been organized by 
C. M. Smith and associates. It will es- 
sh a mill with daily capacity 250 
dozen pairs of hosiery for men. 


\LTIMORE, Mp... The Varsity Under- 
wear Co, has had plans prepared for the 
construction of a new five-story and 
basement plant, about 75x100 feet, at 
2313 Eastern avenue. The works are 
estimated to cost about $75,000. 


Kansas City, Mo. The Goodenow- 
Brookfield Knitting Co. has awarded 
‘ontracts for building and equipping its 
addition. The latter will be two stories 
high with basement, 140 by 56 feet, the 
architects being Tarbet & Gornall. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. Fownes Bros., 
manufacturers of silk gloves, expect to 
their new addition by spring. Con- 
struction work is well along and it is 
said the machinery which was ordered 
some time ago will commence to arrive 

The addition which adjoins the 
mai’ plant at Grove and Liberty Sts. 
will be three stories high and 100x60 
feet .nd will, it is said, be equipped with 
new looms with part of the building 
giver’ over to shipping purposes. 


Sy:acuse, N. Y. The Syracuse & EI- 
bridee Glove & Mitten Co. has increased 
its c.pital from $25,000 to $100,000, to 
Prov'de for general business expansion. 


oJ dicates previous mention of project. 


*DurHAM, N. C. The Durham Hos- 
iery Mills, has contract let to Aberthaw 
Construction Co. for the New High 
Point, N. C. plant and the No. 15 Mill 
at Mebane, N. C. The engineer is J. E. 
Sirrine, Greenville, S C. 


NortH Witkeszoro, N. C. P. H: 
Hanes & Co. of Winston-Salem, owners 
of several textile plants in Winston- 
Salem will build and operate a hosiery 
mill at North Wilkesboro. A charter 
was issued on the 10th instant by the 
Secretary of State to the new company 
under the name of the Wilkes Hosiery 
Mills, with a capital stock of $100,000. 


CLEVELAND, O. The Keetch Knitting 
Mills Co., 2101 Superior avenue, has 
awarded a contract to the William Dun- 
bar Co., for the construction of a new 
two-story addition to its plant, for in- 
creased capacity. The structure will be 
about 60x147 feet, and is estimated to 
cost $40,000. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. The Royal Man: - 
facturing Co., manufacturer of men’s 
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LULLED SARS 


Fiberlic 
JACQUARD CARDS 


Strong, Tough and Moisture Proof 


Will Register most accurately with Cylinder and Needles 
under any climatic condition of room, and speed of loom; pre- 
serving the life of cards as well as preventing imperfections of 
fabric in weaving. 


Samples and Prices Will Be sent Upon Request 


MACANDREWS & FORBES COMPANY 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


5 TAUNTON, MASS. 


a 


underwear, is planning for the establish- : 


ment of a new branch plant, having 
completed negotiations for the leasing of 
the entire third floor of the Gossler 
Oil building at 24 South Eighth street. 


HaAmbBurc, Pa. The Armada Knit- 
ting Mills are making extensive im- 
provements at the plant. 


Oey, Pa. William Seidel, a Read- 
ing, Pa., hosiery manufacturer, has 
bought an unused school house at Oley, 
ten miles from Reading, and will con- 
vert it into a hosiery mill. He will 
erect an annex and will make the 
structure two stories high. 


RUTLAND, Vt. The Tauber Lipton 
Co., manufacturer of hosiery, is said 
to be planning for increased operations 
at its plant. The company has awarded 
a contract to the Rutland Railway, 
Light & Power for furnishing addi- 
tional electric energy for operation at 
its work. 


Paterson, N. J. The Manhattan 
Hosiery Co. has been incorporated here 
with a capitalization of $250,000 by the 
following incorporators: Robt. H. 
Naive, John Pomfret, Jr., and Robt. 
F. Buckley, all of this city. State At- 
torney-General Thos. F. McCran is 
named as agent. 


Worcester, Mass. The Aetna Ho- 
siery Co., which has occupied its mill at 
40 Vine street under lease for 19 years 
has bought the property from William 
H. Inman and his son, Albert H. Inman. 
The selling price is said to be about 


$52,000. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Co., manufacturers of knit goods, has 
undergone reorganization. John A. 
Smith has disposed of his interest in 
the business and severed connections 
with the firm. It is reported Mr. Smith’s 
interest has been taken over by John 
M. Lansing, president and treasurer. 


AmsterDAM, N. Y. The Tryon Knit- 
ting Co., of West Main street, manufac- 
turers of underwear, knitted glove lin- 
ings and yarn, has been purchased by 
William Schaufler of Mohawk, formerly 
of this city. The deal was closed this 
week, but the formal transfer of the 
property will not take place until spring. 
The sale includes all property of the 
company. The present equipment of 
the mills includés 60 knitting machines, 


Lansing Smith & 3 


1G FRAMES. 
SPINNING FRAMES. 
CoTTON LOOMS. 
2 SILK LOOMS. 
E Dossiks. 


3 DRAWIN 


= ‘Tire Duck Looms. 
2 MEDIUM AND H 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


EAVY DUCK LOOMS. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Denn Warpers and Beaming 
Machines 


The only machines with Electric Stop Motion in the 
creel. Saves time and money. Let us explain the good 
features. Up to date firms have seen the benefit of it. 


HNN 


To meet the demand of the 
market others will follow. 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING CO. 
2009-11 oe St. Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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< QUAMALALTAALOUMAMMMAMDES SOLIS 


WATER 
SOFTENERS 
IRON 
REMOVAL 
APPARATUS 


FILTERS 


AND 


FILTRATION 
EQUIPMENT 


Widener Building 
Building 

: Douglas Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Union Arcade Building 
CHICAGO, Tika .ccccccscctocccccevscccessveccsece 208 South La Salle Street 
TEANBAS CITY, Mc ccccccccscctcvccseccscevssces 401 Lathrop Building 
MINNBAPOLIS, MINN. ....cccccccvesccccccsececs 1046 McKnight Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ...cccccccccscccceccsccces P. O. Box 604 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ..cccccccccccccccccccces c. C. Harding, Hotel Patten 
LOS ANGELES, CAL... cccccccccccccrccccecccene 404 Wright-Callender Building 


AGENTS 
3 St. Louis, Mo., Reeves & Skinner Machy. 


= Boston, Mass., Starkweather and Broadhurst, 53 State St.; 
3 Co., 2211 Olive St.; Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, W. J. Westaway, 5 Sun Life Bldg. 
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“ For Every Type of Building 
—ee za 
Under the Sun 





INIATURE working model sent 

FREE to responsible persons 
who! wish to TEST the efficiency 
of the ‘‘GLOBE”’ Ventilator and 
PROVE for themselves its adapt 
ability to conditions obtaining in 
their-own'factories. Address 


Globe} Ventilator Company 


Dept..T TROY, N. Y. 
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Industrial Piping and Humidifying 


Many of our manufacturing friends 
think of us only as humidifying 
manufacturers and contractors. 


Since 1872, we have been prominent 
in the Industrial Piping field—in 
Fitchburg. To better serve the south 
—we are just completing a new fac- 
tory in Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacture of the Cramer line of 
humidifying devices will continue 
there; and additional space will be 
provided for a service in that terri- 
tory in Industrial Piping as well. 


| Parks-Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Boston Charlotte 
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Cooling Pond 


UFFALO Cooling Pond Nozzles will produce 

a uniformly distributed spray under a very 

low head, @ This means small power and 

low up keep costs. Write for Booklet No. 114-73. 
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Nozzle 


Buffalo Forge Company 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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St. Louis 
Alternating Current Motors 
Furnish Dependable Power 


St. Louis Motors are made in 
Three-Phase, Two-Phase and 
Split Single Phase, Squirrel 


Cage Induction type. Poly- 
phase may be had in 12 sizes, 
from % to 20 H.P., Single 
Phase in 10 sizes, from % to 
2 HP. 


These motors are absolutely 
dependable; have high effi- 
ciency, low maintenance cost; 
ideal performance characteris- 
tics and economical price. We 
urge you to investigate if you 
are seeking the best motor 
value the market affords. 


Send for Catalog No. § 


St. Louis Electrical Works 
4060 Forest Park Boulevard 
St. Louis, Mo. 





REFLECTORS 

FLUSH RECEPTACLES 
LAMP GUARDS 
CURRENT TAPS 
SOCKETS 

PLUGS AND CAPS 





HARVEY HUBBELL, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





WHEN PLANNING 
DRIVES 





Before Buying Pulleys and Belting 
Ascertain HOW “MORSE” Drives 
will SAVE, CONSERVE POWER 
AND INCREASE PRODUCTION 





Consult Our Engineering 
Service, Assistance Free 


- 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 


(THACA, NEW YORK 
Offices, All Large Cities 
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MILL NEWS—Continued 


5 sets of cards with corresponding spin- 
ning and finishing machinery. The plant 
when taken over by the new owner will 
be operated in conjunction with the 
Elastic Spring Knitting Corp., of Mo- 
hawk, of which Mr. Schaufler is presi- 
dent and general manager, and it is 
said that additional equipment will be 
installed in the local plant. Thomas H. 
Liddle, who will retire as president of 
the concern, has not announced his plans 
for the future. Clarence D. Stewart, 
treasurer, who is also president of the 
John K. Stewart & Sons Co., will devote 
his entire time to that concern 


Silk 

SARATOGA SprinGcs, N. Y. Robert G. 
Clark, for many years vice-president of 
the Clark Textile Co., manufacturers of 
silk gloves and silk jersey cloth, which 
was recently taken over by the Van 
Raalte Corp. of New York, is to. con- 
struct a large plant, to be used as a silk 
mill, according to announcement just 
made. Plans for the new plant have 
already been prepared but the location 
has not yet been selected although it is 
understood that it will be in this city. 
The plans call fora plant that will be the 
latest thing in silk mill construction with 
plenty of light and ventilation and up- 
to-date accomodations for the employes. 
The machinery for the new plant has 
been ordered. The mill will, it is said 
cost over $100,000 and will give employ- 
ment to several hundred persons. Silk 
jersey cloth and silk gloves will be the 
product. 


WILLIMANTIC, Conn. 
Washburn, silk manufacturers of 
South Coventry, R. I., are to build a 
branch plant in this city. The building 
will be of wood, one-story, 125 x 50 
feet. It is expected to be ready by 
Feb. 1, and the output will be thrown 


silk. 


*NeEw Beprorp, MAss. The National 
Spun Silk company is reported to have 
purchased a large tract of land ad- 
jacent to the mill site, which will be 
used in the erection of 300 dwelling 
houses for the operatives 


Passaic, N. J. The new mill being 
erected for the General Silk Importing 
Co. is about completed and machinery 
is being moved from their old location. 


Paterson, N. J. The Babylon Silk 
Co. has filed plans and_ specifications 
for the erection of a new mill building 
at Getty Ave. and Park St. at a 
of $11,160. 


H. K. & W. A. 


cost 


PATERSON, N. J. The Minowa Silk 
Co. located in the old Rolling Mill 
Bldg. are adding 35 new looms to their 
equipment. 


PATERSON, N. J The Sovereign 
Silk Co., 94 Fulton street, has had 
plans prepared for the construction of 
a new silk mill to be located at Mercer 
and Putnam The structure is 
estimated to $100,000 


streets. 
about 
Paterson, N. J. The Deiss Weaving 


Co., is to increase its capitalization 
$25,000 to $250,000, to provide for 
il | 


cost 


from 


general business expansion. 


The Normandie 
rapid 
plant on Hudson Ave 
has already 
will be 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 
Silk Mills 
with their new 
nue The first 
completed and 


are making progress 


Story been 


work pushed 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


throughout the winter. The building 
now under construction is of brick, 
three-stories high, and 50 x 150 feet. 
It will be used as the main mill and 
when finished will have cost, in the 
neighborhood ot $70,000. lwo other 


buildings are to be erected to comprise 
the remainder of the plant but it is 
understood that ground will not be 
broken for these structures until warm 
weather. These are brick, 
one which will be used as a dyehouse 
to be 30 x 100 feet, two-stories high, 
and the other a brick 
house. Che completion of the new 
plant will allow the bringing together 
under roof of the entire 
which at present is located in 
plants in different sections. 


also to be of 


one-story boiler 


one business 


two 


CoLUMBIA, PA Schwarzenbach, 
Huber & Co. whose headquarters are 
in West Hoboken, N. J. are making 
large addition to their mill here 
CRANBERRY LAKE, N. Y. George C. 
Lockhart of this place has offered to 
donate free, the land for a_ building 
site for any reliable manufacturing con 
cern that will locate here. The land is 


located on the main street about 300 
feet from the railroad and the same 
distance from the state road. The sit 
is especially adapted for a silk mill 


as the supply of female labor is abund 
ant. The village is claimed to offer good 
transportation and power and living con 


ditions are good in the way of cheap 
rent, schools, churches, etc. 
ALLENTOWN, Pa. Charter of incor 


poration has been issued to the Lehigh 
Silk Works, with a capital of $25,000 
W. C. Senger is mentioned in connec 
tion with the project. 


BLAKELY, Pa. Charter of incorpo 
rated has been issued to the Mid-Val 
ley Silk Co., with a capital of $20,000 
David J. Morgan of Olyphant, Pa., is 
mentioned with this company. 

JERMYN, PA Charter has been 
granted the Stone Winter Silk Throw- 
ing Co., with a capital of $25,000. A 
R. Winter is one of the incorporators. 


PATERSON, N. J. The Blue Bird 
Ribbon Mills, 125 5th Ave., have been 
incorporated here by Ralph J. Baer, 
Fred A. Baer and Anna L. Baer. $250, 


000 is named as the capitalization. The 
mills are located on 5th Ave. this city, 
where an addition is being made to a 
mill owned by the above 
for several years. This is an incor- 
poration of a new concern and is en 
tirely separate from the Carlisle Ribbon 
Mills noted elsewhere in this 
being incorporated by the same parties 


incorporators 


issule as 


PATERSON, N. J 
Mills have been 


The Carlisle Ribbon 
incorporated here with 


1 capital of $250,000 by the following 
incorporators: Ralph J. Baer, Glen 
Rock, N. J., Fred’k. A. Baer, this city, 
ind Wallace S. Jacobs, New York City 
The principal office is at 125 5th Av 
and the plant at Carlisle, Pa. 

Paterson, N. J. The Dahlia Silk Co 
80 George St. has been incorporated 
here ith a capitalization of $100,000 
by the following incorporators: Zoz 
kahalla Tahan, 134 West 29th St., New 
York City, Agent, Algert Gibney and 
Albert Zalatan, 518 Main St., Paterson, 


N. J 
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The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool. 

Prompt Deliveries 


Macrodi Fibre Company 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
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RUST CHIMNEYS 


RADIAL AND COMMON BRICK 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 
BOILER SE7 TINGS, BINS AND TANKS 


CONTRACTS EXECUTED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD 


THE RUST ENGINEERING CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
DISTRICT OFFICES 
PITTSBURGH BIRMINGHAM 
WASHINGTON 


BRANCH OFFICES 
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CHICAGO Boston HARLOTTE 
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Northern Engineering Co., Inc. 


308 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia 
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THAYER P. GATES 


Consulting Engineer and 
Textie Specialist 
Room 735 


GROSVENOR BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE, :: R. I. 


eS 


Mill and Power Plant Engineering 
Appraisal and Special Reports 
Operation and Management 
Production Engineering 
Textile Engineering 
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THE WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER CO. 
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Gulf Oil Corporation’s 
reasons for insuring 
its employees 


The Gulf Oil Corporation insures under one blanket 
policy the lives of all of its 20,000 employees, who 
have been with the Company continuously one year 
or more, for amounts ranging from $1,000 to $2,500 
according to length of service. This is one of many 
large groups of employees insured by the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company. 


In a letter to employees announcing the gift, the Gulf 
Oil Corporation said: 


Believing that the conditions surrounding 
men at home and their contentment while at 
work will be improved if the minds of their 
families and their own are relieved from the 
fear of immediate want resulting from the 
death of the wage earner, and realizing the 
advantage likely to accrue from such in- 
creased contentment of mind; and further, to 
aid in securing a more permanent class of em- 
ployees of all kinds: the Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion has provided, dating from October 21, 
1918, life insurance in a strong company for 
the employees and officers of itself and its sub- 
sidiary companies, etc. 


Whatever a company’s reasons for adopting Group 
Insurance may be, and many different ones are given, 
one reason that appeals to all is that it is the econom- 
ical way of buying something every employee ought 
to have. Much of the 
cost of selling and col- 
lecting is saved, the ex- 
pense of medical exam- 
ination is done away 
with and all employees 
are covered, including 
those too old or too phys- 
ically unfit to obtain 
insurance otherwise. 

Would you like to know 
the — of manu- 
facturers who have had 
Group aman in Oop- 
eration for several 
Ask for 
booklet, No. _. 


our 


Address 





Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Established 1865 
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FREE: 2 Valuable Books: 


—‘‘Inflation and Prosperity’’ (58 pages) 


—‘‘The Meaning of Property’’ (106 pages) 


With our whole country perplexed by the abnor- 
mal commercial conditions which prevail, and an 
understanding of these conditions obscured by so 
many conflicting theories, these two practical books 


should be read by every manufacturer, jobber and 
banker. 


The books contain no advertising. ‘They are not 
dry nor academic. They discuss big, vitai, funda- 
mental economic problems with convincing logic 
and refreshing style. They are books you will 


want to read and keep handy, for frequent refer- 
ence. 


Copies of both will be sent free upon request. 
Write or phone for yours today. 


Yhe AMERICAN CREDIT: INDEMNITY CO, 


or NEW YORK E.M. TREAT. pRresipent 
New York, 91 William St. St. Louis, 415 Locust St. 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO DETROIT 


And all principal cities 
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HE Ce ornerstone of Business Success is 
knowledge of the fundamental facts of commerce, 
We compile such data in our 


industry and finance. 


Industrial Service Department, and our experienced 
investigators are always available for research covering 
any phase of business activity. 


We Offer This Industrial Service in 
to Unexcelled Banking Facilities 
Send for Our Booklet 


“Your Bank as an Ally in the Conquest of Business ” 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 


ESTABLISHED 1831 


Addition 
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of present share values. 








|} ENXTILES FAIRLY ACTIVE 


New Stock Issues Divide Attention from 


Old Shares 
ston, Jan. 14—While the volume 
th private and public sales of tex- 
is considerably smaller than was 


t! ase last week, there is no marked 


ve in the attitude of investors 
rd the market, with the possible 
ption that regular investors are 
showing a little more discrimination in 
heir purchases. They are not only fol- 
¢ but leading the advance on some 
s, but they are fighting shy of some 
s that have been leaders in the 
advance; they are ferreting out 
mation regarding the business and 
ial status of various mills and are 
asing those stocks that give 
ise of largest returns on the basis 
Of course, this 
proper course to pursue with un- 
stocks, the fluctuations of whose 
values cannot be depended upon 
flect inside conditions as accurately 

s do those of many listed stocks. 
Interest in textile shares continues to 
livided between new issues and old 
and there is evidence that in- 
vestors are not in all instances taking 
kindly to new issues. Possibly this is 
rtially due to the fact that the finan- 
cial advantages of some of the new 
issues are not made clear. Most of the 
latter that are not needed to cover plant 


stocks 


extensions and improvements, represent 


. cheaper method of securing additional 
working capital than by means of float- 
ing a similar amount of mill paper; 
furthermore, a part at least of some of 
these new issues will be returned to 
stockholders eventually in the form of 
stock dividends or extras, and in the 
meantime they will return good divi- 
lends on the investment, and save in- 
vestors from a certain increase in Fed- 
I taxes, 


( 


MPORTANT PRICE CHANGES 
\mong the listed textiles the upward 
tendency of values seems to have been 
checked temporarily in sympathy with 
irse of the general stock market. 
Pacific is one of the few issues that has 
advanced, rising from a low of 172 last 
week to 175. There has been little 
in International Cotton common 
preferred, the common selling today 
69 and the preferred at 95%. Amos- 
ag common is unchanged at 145, while 
ferred has dropped a point to 82. 
\merican Woolen common has con- 
to fluctuate widely, closing today 
7, as compared with a high last 
week of 163; the preferred is practically 
ved at 103%. In private and 
trading in unlisted textiles there 
e heen few price changes of more 
than | or 2 points, but there have been 
ore declines this week than for some 
time \mong the notable advances is 
36 points in Sharp common to 
f 11 points in Naumkeag to 226, 
points in Union Cotton to 310. 
and Fairhaven preferred are 
textiles that have shown 
notal strength, both advancing 4 


Lilalin ¢ 


K 








ne r 


point 
STON STOCK AUCTIONS 

The ‘ollowing sales of textile shares 
wer le at Wednesday’s auctions: 
Shrs Mills. Par. Price. Chg. 
0 rimack Pfd. ....100 82 wen 
, Colony ......... 100 7 

84 SIRO occ cece es 100 226 

° ell Hosiery...... 100 53% 

: ae eS 100 211 

10 MK ccuavadesacen 100 147% 

40 PURE: 5550.40 e's 109 122 


FINANCIAL MARKETS 


30 Sharp Mfg. Co...... 100 178% 

10 BEGOS. COtlem. « .6.ces 100 147 

10 REEL 6d us cleg 5 testes 100 310 

+ REO: nce ca cecas 100 157 

12 Fairhaven pfd. .....100 96 

5 Home Bleach & Dye.100 25% 
287 Total. 

FINANCIAL NOTES 
It is reported that sales of textile 


shares at last week’s auctions were ma- 
terially swelled by offerings involved in 
the settlement of the estate of a de- 
ceased textile manufacturer, among 
these, being several large lots of Massa- 
chusetts, Farr, Ludlow, Bigelow-Hart- 
ford pfd. and Berkshire. 

The Maverick Mills, East Boston, 
Mass., have declared a quarterly dividend 
of $2.50 on their common stock and an 
extra of $7.50, payable January 22, to 
stock of record January 15, thus ful- 
filling the predictions of those that 
prophesied that the recent cleaning up 
of back dividends on the preferred 
would be followed by similar payments 
on the common. 


The Connecticut Mills Co. has in- 
creased its outstanding 7 per cent. 
cumulative first preferred stock to 


$1,488,000 by an offering of $600,000 of 
this stock. The price asked by the 
underwriters is 98%. The Canadian 
Connecticut Cotton Mills, Ltd., which are 
controlled by the same people, are offer- 
ing an issue of $3,000,000 of 8 per cent. 
cumulative preferred, the proceeds to be 
used in doubling the capacity of the 
plant. This issue is offered at 97 and 
accrued dividend by the underwriters. 

The authorized capital of the Lan- 
caster Mills, cotton goods, Clinton, 
Mass., has been increased from $1.500,- 
000 to $10,000,000; of the latter $5,000,- 
000 is 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
and the balance common stock. The 
company is issuing $2,000,000 of the 
preferred and $1,000,000 of the common 
stock, increasing the latter to $2,500,000. 
Stockholders have the right to subscribe 
to the new common at 125 on the basis 
of 1 share of new stock to every 1% 
shares of old common, but the rights 
do not include the preferred issue. The 
latter is being offered by underwriters 
at par, $100. Rights to the new issue 
of common started at $4 for one-third 
shares of the new stock and have since 
been offered freely at $2. The new 
financing is necessitated by the rapid 
growth of the business and will provide 
adequate working capital. The com- 
pany’s balance sheet, as of Oct. 31, 
showed total current assets of $6,672,214, 
while the book value of the plant, less 
reserve for depreciation, was listed at 
$2,282,614. Net quick assets were $4,- 
590,929. The total net assets are equal 
to $343 per share of preferred stock, 
and the plant account is carried at a 
figure far below the cost of replace- 
ment, even at prices ruling before the 
war. 

DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Stock of 

Mill. Rate. riod. able. Record 

*Maverick ...... 24% Q. Jan. 22 Jan. 15 
Bigelow - Hart- 

fora pid. .....« 1%% Q. Feb. 2 Jan. 16 
Bigelow - Hart- 

Py cccnenens 2% @Q Feb. 2 Jan. 16 


* Extra Dividend of 7% % 


Fall River Mill Shares 


Fatt River, Mass., Jan. 15.—Records 
in price ascension in the share market 
continue to be made, confirming the 
statement of a week ago that quotations 
were nominal owing to the remarkable 
tendency to change almost every day. 
American Linen, after jumping 30 


points in a week, from 135, accepted after 
132% had been offered and rejected, 
moved so swiftly in the current the past 
week that 167% was paid for a few 
shares, following the rejection of a 
bid of 165. . That 175 will be reached 
before long is the prevailing opinion 
Chace Mills which 


stock, was re- 
garded as high six months ago 
when 160 was bid, responded to the 


news that a Boston house was willing to 
pay 210 for every share which ‘might be 
presented. That figure was a five-point 
raise on the local bid. Changes took 
place speedily, until one broker reported 
that one of his clients was so desirous 
of acquiring Chace that he removed 
practically all limitations. As a con- 
sequence, In order to execute the com 
mission 225 was paid for the offering. 
This represented the second instance of 
record-breaking since the advent of the 
new year. 

Seaconnet stock, the slowness in mov- 
ing of which has been mentioned many 
times in reviews of the Fall River mar- 
ket, was thought so much of by a non- 
resident investor that he wrote of his 
preparedness to pay 155. That was 10 
points in advance of the home estimate 
of worth. It served to affect the dis 
position to check the advance 
quent on outside seeking. Seaconnet 
is at a height which its most sanguine 
and loyal supporters of the dark days of 
local trading would have treated as an 
insane notion had it been suggested as 
a possibility of the future. 

One holder of Charlton has so much 
faith in the strength of the goods market 
that he has demanded the unprecedented 
price of 265 for a security which was 
well advanced at 145 half a year ago. 
A sale at 240 is the farthest level so 
far attained. It marked a difference of 
20 points with the bid of 220. 

Dividend expectations are responsible 
in the main for the firmness and present 
activity. A contributing factor, how- 
ever, has been a letter written by Clinton 
V. S. Remington, cloth broker. He ex- 
presses surprise that the labor unions 
and the workers, especially the oper- 
atives, have not invested in mill stocks. 
“There is no bar to ownership of mill 
stocks,” the venerable citizen declares. 
“When a person owns stocks, he has 
a right to talk, and not before. When 
the operatives of any community take 
this ground and act upon it, there will 
be very few labor troubles and far bet- 
ter products, as all stockholders want 
their prosperity to gain as much as pos- 
sible. It seems to me that the time has 
come for dreamers and visionaries to 
use common sense in all economic 
plans.” Many of the mill workers are 
owners of shares, but the number is 
smaller than might be expected. Propa- 
ganda in favor of such investment has 
not been carried on here. Agitation 
has been confined to the wage ques- 
tion. It is said that already the influence 
of Mr. Remington’s letter has been 
largely productive of inquiries, and of 
not a few transactions. 


conse- 


New Bedford Mill Shares 

New Beprorp, MaAss., Jan. 15.—With 
an increase in the bid price of fifty 
points since last week, Dartmouth com- 
mon has been the feature of the mill 
share market here during the past few 
days. The renewed demand for Dart- 
mouth was started in a quiet manner 
towards the end of 1919, the stock hav- 





ing sold early in the year at 203, but 
realizing as high as 325 before 1920 
was ushered in. The bid price then fell 
iway slightly but came back with a rush 

the early part of this week, until the 
stock is now listed at 350, with holders 
asking as high as 375. Dartmouth en- 
joyed a most profitable period during 
the past year, although the directors only 
increased the dividends two per cent. 
over the preceding. year, disbursing 
fourteen per cent. There are rumors 
that a substantial extra will be handed 
out in the course of the next few weeks. 
Pierce at 400 is now the only local issue 
which is quoted higher than Dartmouth 
in the share market. 


SHARP ALSO IN DEMAND 


In addition to Dartmouth, fourteen 
othe r issues note an advance over seven 
days ago, although the rise is not so 
pronounced as in the case of the mill 
controlled by the Langshaw interests 
Sharp common has registered a gain 
of 22 points in the bid price, with 175 
quoted at the time of writing. Sharp 
was obtainable a few days at 145, but 
the price was boosted rapidly with sales 

150, 160, 165, 170, 175, until the top 
price of 180 was reached. 

The sales are reported to have been 
in considerable volume, and give sup- 
port to the rumors that a liberal divi- 
dend will be in order when the first 
quarter’s disbursements are made next 
month, 

Taber is another local issue which has 
shown a marked advance, the bid quo- 
tation now being up to 190, representing 
a gain of twenty points for the week. 
Sales have been reported at consider- 
ably over this figure, with the top mark 
at 212. Booth continued to show in- 
creasing strength and is fifteen points 
up over seven days ago, being listed at 
175 bid, while the stock is said to have 
changed hands at a mark of 200. Non- 
quitt sold as high as 205, and has ad- 
vanced five points in the quotation list, 
while Nashawena at 190 represents a 
similar gain, having sold at 200 during 
the week. 


BRISTOL REACHES TWO HUNDRED FIGURE 


Bristol is proving to be one of the 
popular stocks by investors, and for the 
first time in its history has reached the 
200 figure in the bid price, marking an 
advance of seventeen and _ one-half 
points for the week. The stock is re- 
ported to have sold as high as 210, with 
no more offered for sale at this figure. 
Fairhaven common at 162% shows a 
gain of ten points, which is quite an 
advance for a medium sized stock, an 
increase of a like figure being noted in 
\cushnet, which is up to 167%. 

Soule is now listed at 195, a gain of 
five points, although there is little stock 
of this issue offered, the last sale being 
reported at 210. Butler shows another 
big advance in price, the bid quotation 
having been increased by seventeen and 
one-half points to 212¥. 

Sales within the last two weeks have 
followed each other rapidly, starting 
at 160 until the price of 215 was ob- 
tained. This represents a gain of ap- 
proximately fifty points in a little over 
a fortnight, or well over a hundred 
points in less than six months’ time. 
Whitman is in demand at 250, an in- 
crease of ten points, while the asking 
price has been advanced ten points also 
to 280. Wamsutta is up 7% points to 
16714, and Potomska two and one-half 
points to 195, with 200 asked by holders. 
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ABSORBENT 
COTTON WOOL 


_— AL WADDING) 


Complete Plants 
Supplied 
for the 
Manufacture of 
above 
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WM. TATHAM, Ltd. 
> .. Rochdale England 


Roll Cutting Machine for Absorbent Cottor 
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| HUNGERFORD FILTERS | | 


Especially designed to meet the requirements 
of the TEXTILE TRADE 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Water Filters 


Pennsylvania Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cloth Finishing | 
Machinery 


Wool Burring 
and Picking Machinery 
- | 
Curtis & Marble Mch. oe 





| Dewing or Spraying Machine WORCESTER. MASS. 
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Getchell’s Galvanized Floor Pan?” 


Protects Your Floors 


Oil cannot leak ugh this . ‘? ms bec Cal 
of the raised be a oe the is nailed * 
the floor the nails go outside the oe od. 


n is stronger 
and can be fur 


qa 
. Shed in any size or sb > 
S. S. GETCHELL & SON 

Tin Cylinder Specialists 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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Galvanized piping for pickers, 
slashers, etc, 
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Oak Leather Tanneries 
Bristol, Tenn. € 


Belt Factory, New York 


Write for Catalogue No. 10 





23 Ferry Street, New York, U.S.A. 
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_ Weare Sole jtiano the WILLIAM MYCOCK 
Improved Regulating Cloth Expander 


NUNMEEHTNAN 


nunenntsnttt 


Patented 
Expander Attached to Calender showing Regulating 
Motion and Adjustable Tension Bars 


THOMAS LEYLAND & CO,, Inc. 


F. T. WALSH, Manager 
READVILLE (BOSTON), MASS. 
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“ “DOBBIES” 


8 to 32 Harness 
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_ SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


“JACQUARDS” itvres | 


HARNESS BUILDING 
THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 
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PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


SPINDLES 


"9% 


—" HIGH SPEED . 
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IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN OR BOBBIN 
J.H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 
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SELLERS SERVICE 


COMPLETE SHAFTING 
EQUIPMENT 


MANUFACTURERS and MILLWRIGHTS 
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WM.SELLERS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Home Office and Works: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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New England Office for Transmission 
Depart ment 


79 MILK STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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RIGID COUPLINGS 


“ 
For Line Shafting 
Send for Bulletins 





SMITH and SERRELL 


Albany and West Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 


For Direct-Connected 
Machinery Shafts 
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FLEXIBLE CQUPLINGS 
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ik M. Law & Company 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Dealers in 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Located in the 
of the Southern 
Manufacturing. 
= years in the 
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THE A. FRENCH TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Scientific and practical training in all 
Processes of cotton manufacture. 

oe years’ degree course of B. 8. in 
. B. 

Certified graduates of accredited High 
Schools admitted without examination. 
Special two years’ course with certifi- 
cate is given those not wishing to take 
the degree course. 


20TH SESSION OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 17TH, 1919 
Many graduates are filling remuner- 
ative positions of responsibility. 
Illustrated bulletin sent free on appli- 
cation to the school. 
©. B. Seal, Director, Textile School 
Georgia School = ey 









J. LEON HOFFMAN 
Landscape Architect 
Industrial Villages a Specialty 


CANDLER ANNEX—ATLANTA, GA. 





. President, C. A. 
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LOWER TARIFF RULING 





Door Opened to Imported Suitings and 
Dress Goods as Flannels 

The decision 

week by the U. S. Court of 

Appeals, broadening the 

of the term 


late last 
Customs 
interpretation 
“flannels” in the tariff 
law, is expected in the trade to open 
the way to increased importations of 
suitings from competitive 
abroad. The recent decision reverses 
a decision handed down Dec. 3, 1918, 
by the United States General Apprais- 
ers in which the fabrics in contention 
in the case were held to be dutiable at 
35 per cent ad valorem as_ wool 
cloths. Under the new decision the 
same class of fabrics is to be held duti- 
able at 25 to 30 per cent ad valorem. 
The result is favorable to importers, in 
view of the lower tariff rate accorded 
them, and decidedly at variance with 
the views held by prominent selling 
agents and mill representatives regard- 
ing what constitutes flannels in the 
textile market. 

The decision, it is patent, 
a wider range of fabrics used in the 
manufacture of men’s clothing, 
women’s skirts and blouses on the same 
terms as those fabrices of a loose and 
soft character used in the manufacture 
of underwear, men’s outing trousers, 
women’s kimonos and things of that 
sort. Representatives of the domestic 
woolen interests fought at the hearings 
to have the term flannels restricted to 
fabrics of the latter character, as has 
been the case for several years. 


Among those who were heard by the 
Government on behalf of the manu- 
facturers were Robert F. Francis of 
the Pontoosuc Woolen Co., John E. 
J. Clare of Patterson & Greenough, F 
A. Tracy of Nixon, Walker & Tracy, 
E. M. Stout of Coronet Worsted Co., 
C. J. Maas and W. J. Tucker. 

The importers whose protests pro- 
vided test cases under the previous de- 
cision and whose claims for the lower 
tariff rate is now sustained are R. Con- 
nor; Isaacs, Vought & Co.; Bacon & 
Co.; Stern Bros.; Dingelstedt & Co.; 
W. H. Duval & Co.; G. A. Hearn & 
Son; Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne; J. 
Skolny & Co.; J. B. Ellison & Son. 


announced 


looms 


will let in 


Manufacturers’ Association Meets 


The annual banquet of the Manu- 


facturers’ Association of Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania, which includes 
a large number of textile men, was 
held on Thursday evening, January 8, 
at the Manufacturers’ Club, Phila- 
e delphia. The speakers were Joseph R. 
Grundy, Wm. H. Grundy & Co., Bris- 
tol, Pa.; W. W. Finn, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
tion; Hon. Jos. W. Fordney, 
of the Ways and Means 

of the House of Prepresentatives. 
A report was presented by the Secre- 
tary of the work during the past year. 
The election of officers was 
and the 
among 


Associa- 
chairman 
Committee 


also held, 
men were 
First Vice- 
Viscose Co., 
Marcus Hook, Pa.; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. L. Gilliland, Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Co., Chester, Pa.; Directors: Geo. C. 
Hetzel, Geo. C. Hetzel Co., Chester, 
Pa.; S. Lloyd Irving, James Irving & 
Son, Chester; Chas. A. Turner, Chester 
Lace Mills; Arthur 

Brown’s Sons, Lenni, Pa. 


following textile 


those selected: 


Ernst, 


Brown, Geo. 
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1920 ENLARGEMENTS 


To Textile Men planning enlarge- 
ments of their mills for 1920 we offer 
a service that includes every step in 
a building enterprise from drawing 
the plans to installing the machines. 


Samuel M. Green Company 
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When a Root Does It, It’s Correct 


Whether it’s yards or picks, product of loom, or any other machine, revolu- 
tions of dynamo, pump or water-wheel—count with a RQQF —it gives you 
Precision—efficiency—simplicity—low initial cost— 


and long service are the proven qualities of all RQQJ Counters. 
30 day trial—3 year guarantee. 
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Sent on 


Write for new illustrated 
it will help 
problem. 


The C. J. Root Co. 


(Also Wrought Brass Hinges, Metal 
Stampings, Plating and Polishing) 


catalog, 
solve your counting 


COT YLREEDS COTY EET LETS ME 


19 Morey Street Bristol, Conn. 
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Incorporated 
Engineers, Architects, Appraisers, Constructors 
Springfield, Mass. : 
If you do not find | 
: : 
what you want | 
in the Textile Clearing House | 
department of TEXTILE WoRLD | 
JOURNAL, then advertise for it. 
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TEXTILE EXTRACTORS | 
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Type “Cc” 
Belt-Drive Pictured 


TAAL 


Economical—Practical— Durable 


FreTcHeR Works 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
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CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
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PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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SAWYER & COMPANY 


PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 


79 MILK STREET 


Hollis H. Sawyer, C. P. A. 
Henry W. Robbins, C. P. A. 


BOSTON 


WOOL AND TEXTILE 
REFERENCES 
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O matter how good the 

wool supplied us by the 
sheep—the grower’s effort has 
not been justified until the mill 
has done its part. 


We are volume- purchasers. 
We have an equipment of over 
fifty mills and thus volume- 
purchase means not only low 
cost to us, but it means full 
value to you for every dollar 
you have invested in our fabrics. 


We have also “organization” 
built through the years of our 
being. That organization means 
super-intelligence in manu- 
facturing fabrics. 


What we have gained in 
knowledge, organization, and 
volume—spells the realization 
of a lofty ideal to us—and to you 
that ideal becomes a practical 
and economical investment. 


AmericanWoolen Company 


WmM Wood President. 








Selling Agency 


American Woolen Company of New York 
18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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| J. P. STEVENS & CO. ! 
| Commission fierchants 
23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue : 
: NEW YORK : 


L. ERSTEIN & BRO., Inc. 


345 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
(At 25th Street) 


Factors and Commission Merchants 


Finance Accounts of Mills, Importers and Selling 
Agents on CONSTRUCTIVE and 
HELPFUL Lines 
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RICHARDSON BROTHERS 
- 51 & 53 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 
FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 


= 
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W.H. DUVAL & CO 
| COMMERCIAL BANKING 
5 FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 

225 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 
MMA LALERITPLUM DOUOTTAETO AD YASSLLOONTUSEYSOSCESSOUCIURAAUSASOSOMAEAL EU LUCGI PDL ETREUDETDATEGLOOOSLSTEQATOCUAPOCTEGGROVOGLASIED TEEOATUS ATTEN FOU COTY SOUCUC ETSY ELLDOUERTT 1 AAR 
x : 
: Ethan Allen 
2 25 Madison Avenue : 
5 New York 
5 WOOLENS WORSTEDS BROADCLOTHS 





DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. 
Dry Goods Commission Merchants | 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


SPUULAUASINLOUAU ENE LNLAAENON DANAE Tne aN 
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~~" HOCKANUM ASSOCIATION 


FINE WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 
HOCKA:(UM COMPANY THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 


THE SPRINGVILLE MFG. CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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“PERSEVERANCE 


Fine Fancy Worsteds 


Salesrooms 
25 Madison Ave. 
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WOONSOCKET, R.I. New York 
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FORECASTS OF BIG 
MEN’S WEAR SEASON 





W.ol Goods Sellers Prepared with Heavy- 
. eight Lines for General Allotments 
Quiet Selling Reported 

he men’s wear division is waiting 

ill concealed impatience to begin 

heavyweight season. In a canvass 

to obtain advance announcements on 

nesday the confidence in a big sea- 

5 is the single feature encountered. 

Selling agents are generally reserving 

heir showings until the American 

Woolen Co. makes prices, concerning 

which there is just now, of course, con- 

5 ible advance guessing. The return 

competitive market is much more 

7 lence the past ten days, and there 

arious points of difference from 

ist season coming prominently to 

The agent for a certain set of 

in the independent group now sets 

he date of January 26 as the time for 

showing complete lines, without regard 

o the bigger opening on which to this 

writing no definite date has been prom- 
ited. 

SEASON 


FEATURES SUITINGS 


Conditions have been setting in 
strongly for the past month or longer 
) make suitings the main feature of 
the fall 1920 selling. Steps are under- 
stood to have been taken by the leading 

ipanies to take their orders on suit- 
ngs and overcoatings at practically the 
same time, and there are other circum 
stances that point to a widely different 
roportion of sales in the two 
of fabrics in other quarters to that set 
up in the first heavyweight selling at- 
tempted after the cessation of hostilities 
in Europe. Overcoat demand is 
mated as likely to be less intense an 
ther winter, for one thing, and it has 
also been taken into consideration that 
overcoatings are the sole lines that 
showed a disposition to slow up the 
preceding season. 


classes 


esti- 


SHORTAGE OF WORSTEDS ? 
low much success awaits wool suit 
ings as compared to worsted suitings is 


problematical. It is difficult to arrive 





at any very exact ideas of just what 
will be done in the direction of wor- 
steds the coming season. It is known 


that in case there had been a plentiful 
supply of worsted yarns this would have 





been a worsted season such as was 
never known before, and yet the mills 
that spin their own yarns are naturally 
in the best position in this regard and 


lav he able, it is currently reported, to 
make a showing that stands to surprise 
those who are almost ready to consider 
worsteds a poor contender this year 
r the larger share of the favor of the 
ting up trade. The advanced prices 
ich it is generally considered all 
usitiess will necessarily be written is 
lso considered a dubious factor in th 
worsted trade, and therefore complicates 
a situation already topheavy with an 
del handicap. Buyers already in the 
t, getting an advance line on 
llo'ments and picking up what mer- 
nlise they can, stand up to price in- 
ns with little flinching so far, and 
thus the effect on the clothier of wor- 
t from $5.50 to $9 a yard may be 
ted. 
RUMORS OF EARLY CONTRACTS 
In the present situation there is a 
more widespread belief that quiet sell- 
ing carried on in advance of open 


WOOL MANUFACTURES 


announcements. There are perhaps 
more rumors to this effect afloat now 
than ever before, and yet a number of 
them traced down to the point of de- 
nial seem to be well fortified with alibis 
that either the price is not made yet or 
else the allotment schedules have not 
been completed. In such a market it is 
the inquirer’s privilege to make a 
choice and in instances it is undoubt- 
edly difficult to pierce the veneer of 
camoutlage. In others the 
high prices has 
entries. 


certainty of! 

discouraged at value 

At all events there is a grow 

ing inclination to rely on increasing pro- 

duction as certain to supply merchan 
[ more adequate to 


dise far 
clothiers’ requirements 
season or 


meet the 
than was the 
case a two ago. 
Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

Herbert T. Lawton & Co. are getting 
lines of wool suitings in 
allotment at prices from $2.62 
per yard, and as tar as 


shape for 
to $4.50 


sold to Cus 


tomers to this date the 13 oz. wool suit 
ing at $2.62!2 is spoken of as good 
value. 


The selling of goods at informal show 
ings, as it is understood to be going ol 
at present, with many buyers in tow! 
waiting for the formal openings, is ex 
plained by selling agents as due to the 
unusual conditions and the fact 
under the necessity to allot goods the 
amount per customer is decided in ad 
vance and hence there is no 
vantage to other chents of the 


that 


disad 

hous 
Overcoating lines are coming into 

more prominince and the popularity of 


plaid and fancy backs is more than 
liable to be continued 
Cox & Schreiber have shown Orell 


mills overcoatings at $4.62%4 per yard. 

Advance ideas on the heavyweight 
worsted prices are numerous and natu- 
rally not far from the mark under cur- 
rent conditions. A reliable informant 
summarizes the situation in the estimate 
that worsted suiting selling last year at 
$4.25 to $5.50 a yard will make prices 
of $6 to $7.50 at February openings. 

The guessing match going on as to 
where 3192 will open is more than 
usually interesting and this serge is vari- 
ously placed in the advance ideas at not 
under $4.25 a yard. 

A certain line of cassimeres are said 
to have been moving quietly at $3.25 
per vard, with another mill in that com- 
petitive circle understood to be _ hesi- 
tating on a price of $3.62% per yard. 

Certain activities are also asserted in 
twill suitings at $4.25 per yard net, the 
range also including silk stripes and 
overplaids at $4.50 per yard. 

Parker, Wilder & Co. expect to open 
complete lines January 26. 


ANSWERS MR. WOOD 





Correspondence with Director of Sales 
Is Made Public 

The War Department authorizes the 
publication of the following statement 
from the Office of the 
Sales: 

The Director of Sales herewith makes 
public correspondence between his of- 
fice and Wm. M. Wood, president of the 
American Woolen Company, regarding 
the sale by auction and otherwise, of 
surplus wool held by the War Depart- 
ment since the signing of the armistice. 

The making public of the correspon- 
dence follows the publication of an in- 
terview in which Mr. Wood is quoted as 


Director of 


having said that the present method oi 
the War Department in disposing of iis 
surplus wool has “produced an effect in 
the price of clothing,” at the expense o1 
the consumer. 

In a letter and telegram dated January 
2, addressed to E. C. Morse, Director 
of Sales, Mr. Wood gave a resume of 
the interview mentioned. “I recited 
that the Government recently sold at 
auction in Boston, Australian wool at 
$2.75 per pound, and that the action of 
the Government in releasing a part ol 
this Australian wool to the British Gov 
ernment and selling the rest from time 
to time at auction at high prices had 
produced an effect in the price of 
ing made of fine wools.” 

MR. MORSE’S REPLY 

Mr. Morse, in his reply to Mr. Wood, 
said: 

“The War Department has offered a 
auction to date approximately 493,000, 


cloth 


000 pounds of wool; has sold, to datc, 
354,000,000 pounds; and has 
from sale 139,000,000 pounds. 
“At the signing of the armistice, the 
War Department had option on 100, 
000,000 pounds of Australian wool, t 
gether with an enormous surplus held i. 
The War Department was 
anxious to liquidate its wool business at 


withdrawn 


this country 
the earliest possibl and was 
able to cancel 66,000,000 pounds 
option on Australian wool. 
the signing of the armistice, the Wat 
Department requested the War Trad 
Board to remove all restrictions on im 
portation of wool in order that United 
States merchants and manufacturers 
might have free access to the wool sup 
plies of the outside world. One of the 
War Department’s general policies has 
been to sell in the United States every 
thing which has a ready market. This 
has meant, in the case of wool, refusal 
of many offers which would have 
brought greater financial return to the 
War Department, but which would have 
taken the wool out of the country. 
RASED ON WORLD'S MARKET PRICE 
“Withdrawal prices were based, not 
on cost to the War Department, but on 
the world’s market price for 
most materially 


moment, 
from 


Soon after 


wool in 
instances below — the 
world’s market price, and on low grade; 
of wool as much as 50 per cent 
the world’s market price 

“The records show that the American 
Woolen Company bought large quanti 
wool at those auctions. You: 
statement that in every sale the Govern 
ment fixed a price equal at least to its 
cost is not correct, inasmuch as the Gov 
ernment did not consider cost in 
withdrawal prices.” 

In substantiating his 
Morse also makes public a 
report made by Albert W. Elliott, fo 
mer chief of the Wool Top and Yarn 
Branch, Clothing and Equipage Division, 
at Boston, in which Mr. Elliott 
“The War Department offered nearly 
twice as much wool as was consumed 
during the period from December 18, 
1918, to July 1, 1919, and sold 66,000,000 
pounds more than was consumed durinz 
that period. The War Department's 
withdrawal prices at all times have been 
as low, if not lower, than similar woo! 
could be obtained for anywhere else in 
the world.” 


be low 


ties of 


fixing 


claims, Mr 


section of a 


Says: 


MArteETTA, PA. The Star Silk Throw- 
ing Co. of Shamokin, has purchased a 
sie from Henry S. Rich and will erect 
a silk mill here. 
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DRESS GOODS MARKET 
REACHES STANDSTILL 


Jobbers and Merchants Dismayed by High 
Prices and Limited Production—Cut- 


ters Show Little Hesitation 


Wool dress goods are quiet again 

week, with no important changes to r¢ 
sight. Buyers of cor 
goods are here in with 
sight to purchase and an in 
their 
tive owing to the exceedingly high level 


cord and none in 


poration torce, 


little in 


clination on part to be conserva 


made in prices in the course of t la 
veal Buving bv the cloak and sutt 
trade is also held considerably in al 

) the desire to know how 
spring season is to make out 


The certainty of a large business 


ountry-wide prosperity fills the gener: 


situation with optimism of a sort tha 
savs the season in fall dress goods 
bound to be big The continuance « 
ments 1s beginning to set up a sp 
lot of problems, and tor all th 
precautions that this system of lettings 
out merchandise is supposed to have 
provided, here and there the belie 
strong that speculation is not being, nor 
in it be, entirely prevented 
IGNS OF CONSERVATISM 
Of special interest this week have 
een the deliberations of the members 
ot the national jobbers’ associatio1 
They display a keen interest in the 


course of prices not only as they relat 
to woolens and dress fabrics in general, 
but also their relation to other com 
modities involved in the high prices of 
living. That they hold the prices of 
textile materials to be out of line with, 
and considerably above, other commod 
ities is not the only matter of spectal 
importance in their attitude. They ques 


activities of side-line jobbers, 


other things, 


tion the 
with 
that 
bales ot 


imongst and inquire 


more o1 how it is 
brokers obtain, apparently, 
merchandise while the established job- 
held strictly to his allotments 


Che steadiness with which the cutting 


less persistency 


ber 1S 


up trade takes in its quota of goods is 
remarked in this connection, and those 
who feel that they are being deprived 
of goods are doing some questioning as 
to whether, on the rising scale, cutters’ 
accumulations are being offered to them 


in this roundabout fashion. It is con 
ceded that the mills have had a trying 
vear with production and attempts t 
catch up with deliveries on the direct 
vasis, and have displayed steadfastnes 


in carrying them out of standard lines 


With staple fabrics understood to he 
sold in few instances beyond March 1, 
the evidences of caution on both sides 


»f the operations in merchandise mul- 
tiply 
EXPERIMENTS IN COARSE WOOL LINE 
According to investigations on the 
subject, it would appear that the pre 
ponderance of demand for fine dres 


goods is bringing much thought, and, in 


notable instances, action to bear on the 


problem of restoring a etter balance 


between fine and 


coars¢ onstructions, 
\ selling agent reports success in styl 
ing fabrics made of 2-40s and 2-30s 


which have been incorporated in certain 
dress manufacturers’ lines to the 
amount of 200 pieces at a time. There 
is a feeling among selling agents that 
persistence in this direction is necessary 
to help in righting the market, and 
while successes may not be as plentiful 
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Let Our Engineers Solve 


Your Tank Problems 


They have the knowledge and experi- 
ence gained from making hundreds of 
installations—of solving all sorts of 
problems—probably the very problem 
now confronting you. 


Get in touch with them and experience 
the satisfaction of having the right size 
and type of tank properly installed. 


a NEW ENGLAND 
& TANK & TOWER CO. 


Everett, Mass. 
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MASON'S 
MILL 
BRUSHES 


@ The Sixty-eight years that Mason Brushes 
have been on the market, and their con- 


stantly increasing use by 


textile mills, are the best evidence of 


their dependability and economy. 


submit 


parison with the brushes you are now 


using 


@ May we do so? 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


CHAS. A. O'NEIL, Agent and Mer. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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1000 cases where 250 stood before 
In this warehouse cases weighing 1500 “to 
1800 pouuds reached the first tier only, until 
the REVOLVATOR fcame. With it two men 
do the piling and find room for 1000 cases 
where 250 had been the capacity before. 
One man can take a REVOLVATOR any 
place. It is the “Steel Giant” that piles to 
the ceiling. Made tn six styles of revolvable 
and non-revolvable types, operated by hand 
motor and combination hand and motor. 
Bulletin T-W 44 tells more. 
REVOLVATOR CO. 
Sales agents for N. Y. Revolving Portable 
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the leading 


@ We would welcome an opportunity to 


samples and _ prices 


for com 
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Woolens 
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Elevator Co, 


317 Garfield Avenue Jersey City, N. J. 
2015-V 





W orsteds 


Felts 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON 


RARITAN, N. J. 


ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 


PETER JOHNSON 
BOX 677, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Manufacturers of Plain and 
Fancy Serges, Skein Dyes, 
Vigoureux and Fancy Piece 
dyed fabrics for Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s wear. Uniform 
cloths a specialty. 

\lso Worsted Yarns _ for 
Weaving and Knitting. 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH 


Jill QQAMLSLLLLALAD ANAS MASALA CAAA AAAS SAM ASAP . 
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Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 
Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 


d GEO. H. HODGSON 
(Vice-President and General Manager) 


Cleveland, Ohio, U 8. A. 
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CORONET) 
| Fasey. | 
, WORSTEDS 

: AND 
|PIECE DYES : 
MILLS, AT E 
5 MAPLEVILLE, R. !. E 


New York Office and Salesrooms 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
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Talbot Mills 


North Billerica, Mass. 
>) FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths 
TALBOT MILLS 












Trade Mark 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Broadcloths Velours 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK — BOSTON 
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JACOB N. CHESTER : 
109 Broad Street New York — 
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as failures up to this time, the evidence 
of a spirit of co-operation in the cloak 4 = = 
and suit trade is a matter for congratu- Hand Spinning versus Machinery 
lation in these trying times that have so = 

far seemed to be bent on extravagance = geries No. 2 
pure and simple. Sellers are compelled = 
to admit, however, a lack of interest in 
cotton warp serges compared to selling 
years that, of course, had quite a dif- 
ferent aspect, but on the whole are not 
dismayed and are far from disheart- 
ened. 





In ancient times manual labor was the only means of 
preparing wool for the wearer. To-day manual labor, = 
aided by the latest and most efficient machinery, pro- 
duces the GOLD MEDAL USWOCO FABRICS from the 
choicest wools in an infinitely shorter time than such 
work could be handled by the ancients. Considering the 
high-grade quality of USWOCO FABRICS it is marvelous 
how quickly these goods are manufactured in the great 
units of our mills, but it is all accomplished through 
team work, superior skill and constant watchfulness. 


RB UNITEDSTATES, a 
W WorsTED CO: 


ANDREW ADIE, President JOHN SIMSON, Vice President 
Cc. W. SOUTHER, Treasurer 


GENERAL OFFICES: 157 Federal St., Boston 
U. S. WORSTED SALES DEPTS. 
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Dress Goods Trade Notes 
Wool dress goods sellers have had 
put up to them this week statistics = 
showing that while fabrics have been = 
rising in price the past six months, = 
foodstuffs have managed to show de- 
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The Greek Matron , > oT: 
. er - ie . 4 Se ent, 
clines in 50 per cent. of the commodities Spinning About 1800 J. B. KIRKALDY, Selling Agent 


F ; ‘ wae 3 Years Ago 257-2 ‘ourth Ave. New York 
considered, slight rises in 30 per cent. - ot Fe : : a eae 


et 


and a stationary record in 20 per cent, ““““wumummunmani — so vs 
of them. 

A prominent seller, in regard to this 
matter, points out that the rising labor 
costs on the processes in wool and 
yarn, and the time lost, have no equiv- 
alent in the production of foodstuffs. = ESTABLISHED 

Selling agents report gains in deliver- 
ies of tricotines on order. 

Confidence is maintained in the dis- 
posal of staples for the fall season at 
full prices in almost any quarter of the 
selling market where the subject is dis- 
cussed. 
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Dye and Finishing Works 


Capacity, 40,000 Yards Dally 
Can Handle Fabrics Up to 80’ Wide 
Dyers & Finishers of Woolen and Worsted Fabrics, 
Woven or Knitted 
Men’s Wear and Dress Goods, Serges, Cheviots, Suitings, Cloakings, Overcoatings, 
Boucles, Astrakhans, Kerseys, Jersey Cloths and General Knitting 
Frame Products. 


Masi O. Paxnee 5. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TIRE CO. BUYS PLANT 


im 


Eng'ish Concern Purchases Mill of Utica 
Spinning Company 


Utica, N. Y., Jan. 13.—Through one 


of the largest real estate business trans- 
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actions consummated in this city in sev- = putmmrnanumeremerscrscnsvrecnnevncnttt grit 
eral years, the Dunlap-American Co., 20m 
Ltd., of London, England, one of the = 

largest rubber companies in Europe, has A STUDY IN ADVANCED CARDING 
become the sole owner of the plant of non ron =e ; 

the Utica Spinning Company, this city. é 


It was stated that there will be no 
change in the present management under 
the new owners, and that the plant will 
continue to manufacture and spin yarn. 
A statement containing further details 
is to be issued by the new owners 
shortly. 

The Dunlap-American Co., Ltd., re- 
cently purchased a plant for the manu- 
facture of automobile tires in North 
Tonawanda, a suburb of Buffalo, and it 
is understood that the Utica plant will 
spin the yarn for the fabric to be used 
in the manufacture of tires at the Buf- 
falo plant. 
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McBRIDE HORIZONTAL "SZ" BREAKER OR FINISHER CARD “pian” (DOUBLE RETURN) 


THE CARD THAT COMBS 


Trace the web in the direction the arrows point from the 10th carding back and 
over the two RETURNS to the Feed Rolls, then add some carding science and learn 
why the McBride Horizontal Card 10 feet long, 3 feet 8 inches high, with 273 


square feet of clothing will do better carding than will 550 square feet of clothing on 
two 60” x 60” Cards. 


ROSS MACHINE COMPANY 
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= Sole Manufacturer Established 1843 
It is said that the English company 3 WOLLASTON; (BOSTON,) MASSACHUSETTS 
owns and controls its own rubber and i 


cotton plantations, and is one of the 
biggest manufacturing concerns in Eng- 


The Utica Spinning Company was G E O * "De F R O S a 


SLORY 
formed about three years ago as a suc- 


cessor to the Utica Fine Yarn Company. MANUFACTURERS OF J 


The capitalization was $330,000; Charles 2 o © ° 

W. Wicks, former senator, president, High Grade Braided Mill Bandings 

and W. B 
| 
3 
4 


eta 


Foster, secretary and treas- 





urer. The Utica Fine Yarn Company 


was formed eight years ago for the pur- Braided Spindle Bandings for Worsted 
pose of spinning fine yarns. The cap- ° ° 
italization, at the time it was organized, Yarn Spinners a Specialty 


was $325,000. W. B. Foster was the ; 

president, former Senator Wicks treas- L 567 EAST 23d STREET, PA 

urer, and George Wood secretary. comm NNER EAT i AT 
The directors included the three offi- 


LUUQIQUDO1 0010 DSRNA LADEN ULES LETT DTN HENNA ENE TNT eT TUT TTNPYORRTTPATT 
cers and John Gunn, George Sanborne, 
O. B. O'Dell, W. S. Foster, W. H. Rob 


erts, W. R. Taber and Charles Byington. CASHMERE AND CAMEL’S HAIR 


The present concern, since taking over :; Noils and Cardings 


the old company, has been spinning a = T. J. PORTER & SONS 
coarser grade of yarn in addition to the = 119 South Fourth Street PHILADELPHIA 4 
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The Attention of all Manufacturers of 


WOMEN’S HOSE 


is invited to our 


FASHICNED WELT MACHINE 


MODEL K 


This machine produces women’s hose 
with an inturned knitted welt similar to 
that produced on full fashioned machines. 
The machine has all the features of our 





other models — each stocking being 
dropped from the machine complete, 
except for the looping of the toe. It is 





fitted with five yarn changing fingers, 

inserts an ‘‘anti-run-back”’ course, and, the welt being 
= knitted on the machine, has all the elasticity of the 4 
3 fabric and may be made as wide as desired. 


Write for samples and further information 


Established 1865 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


incorporated 


366 Broadway New York 


Hamilton, Ont. Pe ; 
Main & McNab Sts. 
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(OSIERY MARKET QUIET 
AND VERY STRONG 





he Demand for Mercerized Goods Is 
Very Keen—The Pruning of Orders 
to Allotments Unavoidable 


On the surface the hosiery market 
still comparatively inactive. The trade 
as figured out about what it can do 
nd what can be expected from it for 
ie season, and is planning or has 
lanned to that extent. Prices are a 
sed book as yet, and business of to- 
iy is concerned with production— 
raining to meet deliveries and new 
isiness is hardly in it or of it. When 
reference is shown in the matter of 
ew business buyers are fortunate to 
ok a half of proposed quantities. In 
ther instances no new business has 
een taken since the books were closed 
mid-December, and none will be con- 
lered before the first of February. 
ustomers are advised that they will be 
tified by letter about February first 
s to conditions for the season, for deliv- 
ies in April, May and June. 


“ NOTHING TO SELL” 


More particularily does this relate to 
mercerized lines, the outlook for which 
s more or less dubious. The demand 
is keen, so much so that makers see no 
possibility of filling it except in part. 
The situation is unsatisfactory especially 
to buyers who are up against the “ Noth- 
ing to sell” barrier so often that they 
are convinced that there is trouble ahead. 
Nor is there the usual relief in shopping 
as they find everywhere the premeditated 
policy among sellers to take care of 
their own. 


NO GENERAL OPENINGS 


The general opening of hosiery lines 
for fall is to be omitted. Important 
inits in the trade are of the opinion 
that the usual practice of the trade to 
throw open lines for general inspection 
so that buyers visiting house to house 
could see and choose is not practical 
this year. Little or no business is being 
yut over at this time for several reasons, 
not the least of which is the uncertainty 
generally felt regarding yarns on con- 
tract. With regard to mercerized these 
doubts amount to positive apprehension 
even regarding goods already sold and 
that were amply covered by contract 
yarns at the time of sale. The trade 
is going over the ground with care in 
irranging for future distribution. 


TO PARCEL PRODUCTION 


Allotment of the output is not fancied 
the trade, but things cannot be regu- 
lated by preference this season, and the 
parcelling of production is to be resorted 
as a matter of hard necessity. The 
iver knows that he is confronted by 
higher prices than he has yet been re- 
lired to pay, and he has no alternative 
it to pay the price. It is not a matter 
nerve in meeting the price on the 
yer’s part but a question of getting 
goods on his record. In the seller’s eye 
is not a question of the maximum 
antity the buyer can use but the min- 
um quantity he can get along with. 
That discrimination is to be used in 
king allotments is generally acknowl- 
elged, and that buyers will get con- 
sideration in keeping with their status 
the trade is the opinion of the in- 
dividual seller. The trade will take care 
of its friends—that’s the long and short 


KNIT GOODS 


of it—and it will qualify its friends on 
their past performances and individual 
importance. This may entail hardships 
on numbers of small dealers and will 
probably eliminate more than a few, as 
the trade is straightening its alignment 
in this respect in a definite way. One 
large distributor has already elminated 
considerably more than a_ hundred 
names from the active list of prospects, 
including those not desirable for one 
reason or another as well as irregular or 
non-essential buyers that cannot be ac- 
commodated even in part. 


SWEATERS INACTIVE 


Sold-Up Condition of Manufacturers Pre- 
vents Forward Operations 


If the underwear market failed to re- 
act in any great degree to the presence 
of jobbers during the past week, sweater 
manufacturers showed even greater in- 
difference. The sold-up condition of 
most mills is too well known to require 
comment and it is this fact which has 
prevented extensive operations. 

There was, no doubt, a decided wil- 
lingness on the part of buyers to place 
orders but merchandise was too scarce 
for anywhere near a complete filling of 
these demands. As a consequence, there 
was a great deal of shopping around 
which helped to lend an air of ap- 
parent activity to the trade. 

Prices are no doubt still on the up- 
ward grade but they are not of mo- 
mentous importance in a market as 
tight as the present one. In fact they 
must be considered as largely nominal. 


Sweater Association Dinner 


The second annual informal dinner of 
the Sweater and Knitted Textile Manu- 
facturers’ Association (Eastern Dis- 
trict) will be held next Tuesday night, 
Jan. 20, at the Hotel Astor. The dinner 
is to be in the ballroom, starting at 6:30 
o'clock, and because of the unusually 
large demand it has been found neces- 
sary to restrict the sale of tickets. The 
speakers of the evening will be S. A. 
Salvage, of the Viscose Co., New York, 
who will speak on the artificial silk sit 
uation, and Max Nydegger, knitting 
machinery dealer, New York, who will 
speak on the needle and machine situa- 
tion. Both of these men have recently 
returned from visits to Europe and their 
addresses are expected to be unusually 
interesting. 


Textile Specialists Required 


The Tariff Commission is enlarging 
its textile division and requires two ad- 
ditional men. One vacancy is for a 
specialist in knitting of all kinds, and 
another for a man experienced in car- 
pet manufacture. The work to be done 
requires not only technical knowledge 
but also facility in writing. Preference 
will be given to textile school graduates 
who have had practical experience. The 
initial salary is about $2,500. It is prob- 
able that the Commission may also re- 
quire an assistant in cotton cloth man- 
ufacturing if they can find one who is 
familiar with fancy weaving and is a 
good analyst. Application, giving full in- 
formation as to qualifications, should be 
made to the Secretary of the United 
States Tariff Commission, 1322 New 
York avenue, Washington, D. C 


LIMITED REOPENINGS 
IN UNDERWEAR TRADE 


Caution and Price Advances Feature Re- 
stricted Activity Attending Pres- 
ence of Buyers 


While the presence of knit goods 
buyers who came to New York for the 
annual meeting of the Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion of Knit Goods Buyers imparted an 
air of seeming activity to the underwear 
trade, it can hardly be said that actual 
operations were in proportion to this 
appearance. 


There were of course certain re-open- 
ings of lines which had previously been 
sold for three months’ production only. 
However, the continued manufacturing 
difficulties under which knitting mills 
are operating resulted in decided caution, 
so far as the taking on of new business 
was concerned. The policy of allotment 
continues to feature operations in this 
market. 

RE-OPENED AT ADVANCE 


It is understood that a prominent mill 
which had sold three months ahead in 
November, re-opened its lines at the be- 
ginning of the week with an advance of 
$1.50 per dozen. This is indicative of 
the prevailing sentiment existing in the 
knit goods trade today. 

Still another manufacturer re-opened 
his lines and immediately sold the re- 
mainder of his fall production, despite 
the fact that he took orders on an allot- 
ment basis. 


A selling agent who had sold his en- 
tire productions at the time of the open- 
ings in November, refusing new custom- 
ers and portioning off his product on a 
hard and fast basis, 
tative of this publication during the 
week, that the labor difficulties under 
which his mill is working have proved 
that this allotment method was entirely 
justified. He went so far as to predict 
that the prevailing high prices will con- 
tinue for five years. 

INHERENT STRENGTH 


Despite individual difference of 
opinion on the last mentioned proposi- 
tion, the cases cited above are sufficient 
to indicate the inherent strength which 
is the keynote of the underwear market 
today. It cannot be denied that there 
is a scarcity of both heavy weight and 
light weight goods, and that there is no 
evidence of easiness anywhere. 


stated to a represen 


This analysis of the situation is borne 
out by the sentiments expressed at the 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers held in this city on Tuesday. 


A manufacturer selling direct to the 
retail trade stated that the first day of 
his salesmen on the road showed the 
most phenomenal business ever reported. 


At the same meeting, manufacturers 
selling to jobbers advocated a policy of 
refraining from engaging production 
further ahead than July. 

The prevailing opinion appeared to be 
that knit goods prices are bound to ad- 
vance rather than decline. The main 
premise on which this opinion is based 
is the fact that production in this coun- 
try is estimated at not more than 60 per 
cent. of normal at this time. 

SPRING ADVANCES EXPECTED 

At any rate, looking ahead no further 
than the selling of underwear for spring 
1921, factors appear to be unanimous in 
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their expectations of advanced prices for 
that period. This is especially empha- 
sized in the case of finer grades of 
goods. The almost nominal condition 
which features the market in mercerized 
yarns is bound to be reflected in these 
openings. 


Underwear Trade Notes 


The Knit Goods Jobbers’ meeting this 
week was marked by an unusual num- 
ber of thoughtful addresses. 

The prevailing opinion appeared to be 
that early price reductions can hardly 
be expected. 

Expectations of a general renewal of 
activity which may have been enter- 
tained in certain quarters owing to the 
arrival of buyers, apparently failed to 
materialize in a large way. 

Such lines as were opened were sold 
in a decidedly cautious manner. 

The Smith McClelland Corporation, 
incorporated at $100,000, has taken over 
the selling agency and commission busi- 
ness of Matlack, Smith & Matlack, 366 
Broadway, New York. This new firm 
retains the accounts handled by its pred- 
ecessor, including that of the Progres- 
sive Knitting Mills, Royersford, Pa. 
The principals in the Smith, McClelland 
Corporation include Paul J. Smith, for 
two years a partner in Matlack, Smith 
& Matlack, and Walter J. McClelland 


GERMAN ARTIFICIAL SILK 


Large Increase in Production During and 


After the War 


German textile authorities now seem 
willing to admit that the only important 
new fiber development during the war, 
that is likely to prove of lasting com- 
mercial value, is the increased produc 
tion of artificial silk yarn, and of fiber 
or waste resulting from that process 
\ccording to one authority, the Vere- 
inigte Glanzstoff Fabriken of Elber- 
feld, has more than doubled its capital 
and plants, and has new plants in op- 
eration at Sydows-Aue near Stettin and 
in Bavaria on the Main. The last two 
plants were built during the war, and 
others started during the same period 


include Pintsch and Stoehr, of Ber 
lin, and J. P. Bemberg in Barmen 
Ochme. 


The principal products of these plants 
during the war was not yarn, but fiber, 
but German advices have not yet made 
it clear whether a new and direct method 
for producing fiber, instead of yarn, has 
been developed. However, the percent- 
age of waste produced in the manufac 
ture of artificial silk has always been 
large, and the reduction of yarn to fiber 
is a simple process. The so-called “ Ger- 
man Powder Trust” is said to be the 
latest addition to the manufacturers of 
artificial silk in that country, and this, 
as well as the other plants mentioned, 
are now said to be running almost ex 
clusively for fiber rather than for yarn 
Cellulose is the base of high explosives 
as well as of artificial silk and the con- 
version of a high explosive plant into 
an artificial silk mill requires the addi- 
tion of little more than the yarn form- 
ing and hardening machinery. 

German reports emphasize the fact 
that these artificial silk plants are to be 
utilized for the production of fiber that 
will be substituted for cotton and wool. 
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Wildman Motor Drive 


MARAT 





Look this drive over, and then go out in your knitting room and form a mental picture 
of how it would look if all the machines were equipped with Individual Motors. Dangerous 


belts and unsightly line shafts done away with, bettering the light and adding to the convenience 
of the knitting department. 


| 


But the improved appearance of the knitting room is not the only advantage. The motor 


drive increases the production of the machines 10 to 15%, as the loss due to belt slippage is 
entirely done away with. 


The drive can be attached to a Wildman Belt Driven Machine in a half an hour’s time, 


by simply taking out the old side and slipping in the new drive complete. No drilling or tap- 
ping is necessary. 








Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Norristown, Penna. 
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Knitters’ Meeting 
(Continued from page 38) 


sw: ved is the question asked by all users 
iw silk this season—will the supply 
ilk be adequate for the needs of 
the crop year, July 1 to June 30? I 
has'en to answer, I don’t know! 

ere certainly will be no excess, and 
an uncomfortable scarcity will undoubt- 
edly occur before the new crop sup- 
plics reach here in July. Stocks now on 
the producing markets, plus the ex- 
pecied production to the end of the sea- 
son. are small for this time of the year, 
but there undoubtedly is heavy stock in 
New York warehouses. No system of 
collecting data of the New York stocks 
is in effect but a careful canvass of the 
matter shows evidence of large holdings 
here, undoubtedly mostly sold. 

Strong efforts are now being made by 
the Silk Association of America to ar- 
range that all warehouses carrying silks 
in New York shall make report by a key 
system, as to their total carryings on 
periodical dates, withholding names of 
owners and of course not stating, for 
they do not know, how much of this 
warehouse total holdings are sold and 
how much unsold. The raw silk trade, 
with very few exceptions, is taking the 
broad view that any step in the direction 
of stabilizing values by reducing the ele- 
ment of guess and increasing actual 
market knowledge, is for the benefit of 
the entire trade and should be taken. I 
hope we shall soon know the total stocks 
in New York warehouses, and I further 
hope that the figures will be very large. 
You, and the other branches of the silk 


trade, need it all. 


WORLD'S STATISTICS 


world’s crop this year was a 
urly large one. In the middle of the 
rop year only estimates can be given. 
Certainly present high prices will cause 
the raw silk producing mills to reel 
every available cocoon. You doubtless 
appreciate that a sudden spurt in the de- 
velopment of  sericulture cannot be 
hoped for, growth must be gradual. Mul- 
berry trees must be planted and require 
some degree of maturity before the 
leaves can be fed to the silk worms. 

lhe country showing the greatest 
progress in sericulture is Japan, and yet 
with all the intensity of the Japanese 
nature, her silk production has not been 
expanding beyond about 5 to 10 per 
‘ent. annually. 

\lthough China silks are selling in 
Europe and America at levels compet- 
ing with Japan values, still these high 
gold figures transposed into the silver 
‘urrency of China, show but very slight 
idvance to the producer, and give no 
I ive to developing the industry. 
Moreover, the Chinaman moves slowly, 
ar silk production in Shanghai and 
Canton has not increased in recent years. 
In fact, it has somewhat decreased in 
the Shanghai district. 

ropean silk industry has felt the 
disastrous effect of Asiatic cheap labor, 
production of raw silk in Europe 
las been on the decrease for some time. 

Summing it up I can make the follow- 
ng seneral guess as to the present sea- 
production: 
in will probably produce 5 to 10 
nt. more than last season, but be- 
her home consumption is using in- 
ing quantities, there is not likely to 

increase of raw silk available for 
xport to Europe and America. 

nghai will produce about the sim 
as last year. 

Canton will produce somewhat more. 
Europe will produce decidedly less, 
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but owing to large carry-over from last 
year will have a greater total supply this 
season. Italy is the country of largest 
silk production in Europe, but she has not 
entirely recovered from the devastation 
to the raw silk mills and mulberry groves 
during the Austrian invasion of northern 
Italy, and the general disorganization of 
the war. Last season the Italian Gov- 
ernment supported its silk industry by 
buying and hoarding about 25,000 bales 
of raw silk. This was released and dis- 
tributed for consumption in Europe and 
America during the past summer and 
autumn, and added to the present sea- 
son’s small reelings brings a total of 
European raw silk supplies to about nor- 
mal, or a decided increase over that of 
the last few years. 

Thus the grand total of the world’s 
crop this season is slightly larger than 
that of last year. 

ELEMENTS OF CONSUMPTION 


Now as to consumption of the world: 

Europe is of course using more than 
could be the case a year ago, her silk 
industry is now quite profitable, but 
reconstruction is a slow story, and Eu- 
ropean consumption is not likely to in- 
crease for various reasons (among 
others being the scarcity of coal) as 
rapidly as some optimists had hoped. 

American consumption will be large, 
all branches of it are calling for in- 
creased quantities. But no department 
is showing such a phenomenal increase 
as yours. Some of you are using 50 per 
cent. more, some double your previous 
wants, and some hosiery and underwear 
mills never before using silk are now 
making themselves felt in the general 
demand for raw silk. It is undoubtedly 
true that your insistent buying of raw, 
and particularly of thrown silk, with lit- 
tle regard for price so long as you get 
the stuff, has been the main cause of 
our present unsettled silk. Quotations are 
now rapidly climbing into high altitudes. 
Had your increase in requirements been 
gradual and orderly instead of an al- 
most undignified spurt, the silk market 
would have had some advance, because 
of the activity in all branches, and be- 
cause of the general speculation that al- 
ways follows a war disorganization, but 
I much doubt whether quotations would 
have, without you, reached today’s dizzy 
heights. 

THROWING FACILITIES SMALL 

Most of your trade have refused to 
install your own throwing plants, and 
you are now paying the penalty of this 
short-sighted policy—the throwing facil 
ities of the country are inadequate to 
fill your insistent demands. For many 
years the throwsters were poorly paid 
and there was not sufficient incentive to 
properly enlarge the industry. The spin- 
dles of the country increased, but not 
any faster than the normal needs of the 
trade. 

The last few years have witnessed a 
marked increase in the sale of crepe ef- 
fect cloths for dress and underwear 
This as you know, requires a very hard 
twist thrown silk, and hard twists are 
slow producers. So that although th 
throwing facilities of the country have 
steadily increased, their production ip 
pounds proportionately in- 
creased because of the greater percen- 
tage of hard twist demanded. Into this 
somewhat strained f barely 


have not 


situation of 
sufficient throwing facilities to meet the 
ordinary demand for thrown silk, in- 
cluding present day large quantities of 
hard twist, came suddenly your tremen- 
dous orders for silk prepared for your 
machinery. You found the throwsters 
busy taking care of their normal trade, 
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(Selling Points XVIII) 


The textile mills are blamed by the 
laundries for the original deterioration 
of the fibre. 
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have no leg 


on to meet complaints of 


the constant 


the public, and they themselves would 
have to adopt a better bleaching and 
washing system. 
Better-b chin idvice free to 
mills. 
THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


iN @ L © 


100 William Street, New York, N. Y 
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NATIONAL 
SILK DYEING 
COMPANY 


5 COLT ST. 
PATERSON N.J. 


SKEIN~» PIECE DYERS 0 
FINISHERS +> PRINTERS 


NEW YORK SALES-ROOM 
102 MADISON AVE. 


WORKS 
PATERSON N.J. 
DUNDEE LAKE Nw. 
ALLENTOWN PA. 
WILLIAMSPORT PA. 
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Write for illustrated catalog 
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HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210, Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Office: Rooms 912, 913, James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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reluctant to desert old customers, 
ss you directly, or indirectly through 
dealers in hosiery tram, offered 
~y prices. You paid the fancy prices 
begged for more. The natural re- 
was that silk weavers had to follow 
to protect their supply of thrown 
and today the manufacturer in any 
ich of the silk trade that has not his 
n throwing department must pay the 
mission throwster a price his wild- 
dreams of avarice never equalled be- 

e. But he is entitled to it, there is 

ong, long road behind him of inade- 

ite pay to average into his present 
profits, and the tax collector is getting 
his liberal share. 

\dditional throwing machinery is be- 
ne built as rapidly as facilities permit, 
but sometime must elapse before the bal- 
ance of supply and demand will be com- 
fortably in favor of supply. 





Australian Wool Imports 
(Continued from page 38) 





termining what wool it would be ab- 

lutely necessary for them to have in 
addition to that which could normally 
be expected to come from the domestic 
lip, from the River Plate, and the 
other customary sources. 

[he point in this whole undertaking 
oncerning which there should be no 
doubt in the mind of any one, is the 
fact that any statement that this im- 
portation of Australasian wool is for 
the purpose of breaking the American 
wool market is completely without 
foundation. The purpose was simply 
to secure for manufacturers supplies of 
those types of wool which it was mathe- 
matically certain would not be avail- 
able in sufficient quantities without Aus- 
tralian importations. Manufacturers are 
bliged by the demands of the public 
to produce those fabrics which happen 

suit public taste. As is brought out 

Mr. Clark’s letter of July 1, there 
was developing at that time a strong 
lcemand for fabrics made of fine wools. 
[his demand has increased enormously 
during the intervening months, and it 

mises to continue for several months 

come. In order to meet this demand, 
ne wools must be bought by Ameri- 
can manufacturers in substantial quan- 
tities during the next six months, and 
there are not enough of these types of 
wool in the domestic clip to meet their 
needs. Australia is the only source 
from which they can be obtained in suf- 
ficient quantities. If the Australian 
markets were open, these wools would 

purchased there in large quantities 

\merican buyers. If they cannot be 

ight in Australia, they will be bought 
s heavily as possible in London. Bring- 
ing them to Boston for auction simply 
hanges the place of purchase to this 

intry and delivers the wool here at a 
minimum cost for freight and handling 
harges. 

.ny one familiar with the wool man- 
\!acturing industry can vouch for the 
fact that every important statement 
le in Mr. Clark’s letter of July 1 

been completely substantiated by 
lopments since that time. In fact, 
s as certain as any future event can 
that all the purchases of Australian 
Ils of the types in question which 
ca!. be made for several months to come 
v1 | not meet the demand. At the first 
of the new series of Government auc- 
tions in Boston on Nov. 10, a well-man- 
aged and far-sighted wool manufactur- 
Inc company paid $1.44 per pound for 
107 bales of greasy Australian fine wools 
ot exactly the sort which are to be 
im orted for sale in Boston by the Brit- 
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ish Government. This was equivalent 
to $2.88 per scoured pound, and is said 
to be the highest price ever recorded for 
such a sale. Throughout the first of this 
new series of Government sales, every 
lot of Australian fine wool offered 
brought high prices, close to this rec- 
ord figure. These facts cannot be said 
to offer any indication of an approach- 
ing break in the fine wool market. They 
offer, on the other hand, confirmation 
of the forecast made nearly five months 
ago that a serious shortage of fine wools 
was probable. 

The scarcity of fine wools which was 
foreseen by the manufacturers in July 
is now actually here, as is evidenced by 
the Department of Agriculture figures 
for stocks as of Sept. 30, which showed 
that at that time there was a net de- 
crease of 17 million pounds in the hold- 
ings of fine wools as compared with the 
holdings of these wools on June 30. 


OPERATIONS RESUMED 





Strike at Raleigh Pilot Mills Brought to 
a Conclusion 


(Special to Textile World Journal) 


RALEIGH, N. C., Jan. 13.—The strike at 
the Raleigh Pilot Cotton Mills is over 
and the mill operatives are again per- 
manently at work, after a shut-down of 
ten weeks following a walk-out over a 
demand for “ recognition” of the newly 
formed local textile labor union there. 

The differences were adjusted through 
the intervention of Governor Bickett 
who acted as arbitrator and when the 
operatives returned to work they were 
given an increase of twenty per cent. in 
wages, although an increase in pay did 
not figure in the strike. An equal in- 
crease, however, had been made by 
other textile mills at Raleigh during the 
strike at the Pilot and the management 
of the latter plant voluntarily made the 
same advance in the pay of its opera- 
tives. The mill has a record for being 
generous to its operatives in that respect 
and for kind and considerate treatment 
of its employes. The strike was based 
solely on the demand for union labor 
“ recognition.” 

This mill recently became the property 
of the Consolidated Textile Corporation 
of New York and it was through the 
New York officials, writes Manager 
Kelly of the local mill, that the Governor 
dealt. 

Under the terms of the settlement the 
mill corporation only partly conceded 
to the demand, the concession being the 
agreement to listen to any complaints 
or suggestions and to receive committees 
or individual representatives of the oper- 
atives for that purpose, provided they 
are bona fide employes of the Pilot Cot- 
ton Mills. 

The objection stated by the manage- 
ment at the beginning of the strike and 
upheld throughout the contention was to 
interference of textile union organiza- 
tions or union officials that had no 
immediate connection with the Pilot 
mills. How the subject of collective 
bargaining was worked out in the settle- 
ment is apparent from the above state- 
ment of the terms of settlement. 

The mill management here expresses 
satisfaction with the outcome and the 
mill operatives and the local textile 
union here are apparently satisfied. So 
all is well again. Manager Kelly took 
occasion to commend the operatives for 
the orderly and lawful manner in which 
they conducted the strike. 

There has never been any real ill will 
or other trouble on either side. 
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Schubert & Salzer 
Machine Works 
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SCHUBERT & SALZER 


Circular Knitting Machine 


Built from 6 inch to 36 inch diameter, in 
all gauges, for plain web, fancy Tuck 


presser patterns and backed (Fleecy) 
fabrics. 
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Machines are built on the pedestal and 
suspended systems. 


ALFRED HOFMANN 


150-152 Hudson Ave. Union Hill, N. J. 


Sole importer of the Schubert & Salzer 
Machine Works, the largest plant in the 
world for 
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PINYIN CUNEATE 


Circular Knitting Fast Warp 
Jacquard Raschel Milanese 
Plain Net 


Embroidery and Lace Curtain Machines 







JUIN LHL 


11, OL 


Reference: Any User. Prompt Deliveries. 
Schubert & Salzer Machines are unrivalled in 


maximum of production and skillful workman- 
ship. 
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Write for catalogue and price list. 
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Showing Results Obtained With and Without the Use 
of the Paramount Method Fabric Holder 


PARAMOUNT 
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The features of this holder are that: ppl 


It secures a uniform length; 

No disfigurement of goods; 

Greatly improves the finish of the product; 
Makes less work for pairers; 

Goods lie better in boxes; 


Flexibility of equipment, as forms, can be quickly re- 
moved or adjusted to the table. 





Terms for attaching holders on application 


a . ‘ PARAMOUNT METHOD 
The success of Paramount Drying and Shaping FABRIC HOLDER 
Forms and Fabric Holder in finishing and shaping  ,,,0u,,Uulted States Letters Pat: 


all classes of hosiery has been demonstrated in the  %er,17, 1918, covers this fabric 


holder. 
largest hosiery mills of the country. 


We are now prepared to assist other mills in accomplishing this result 
which increases the selling value of your merchandise, in addition making 
a large saving in labor, steam, floor space, and improved factory conditions. 


If interested, write and our representative will call DEMONSTRATING IN YOUR 
OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT the improved results obtained by finish- 
ing on Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms. 

You have the option of the three following plans for installing Paramount Drying and 
Shaping Forms: 


(1) A flat monthly rental; (2) a per hundred dozen rental; (3) to purchase the forms 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


HOSIERY’ FORM DRYING CO. 


Hunter building, Market and Madison Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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tr Standard Model-H 


Revolving Cylinder Type 


toe, which res 


movements 
operator. 
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This machine combines simple, compact design with an extreme width (in- 
cluding pulleys and handle) of only 15-1/2”; rapid reciprocation on the heel and 


ults in an unequalled production, with a picker safety which is also 


unequalled; positive changes of yarn (without springs) at all speeds with a simple 
system of yarn changing blocks on the pattern disc which makes possible a complete 
change of pattern in a couple of minutes. 

Fabric—Our well known ‘‘Standard’’ quality. 


Every detail has received the same careful attention as the most important 


The machine is built to satisfy and appeal to the owner, fixer and 


We guarantee every claim. Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


Standard Machine Co. 


12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAVENT TARTU 


“PARAMOUNT METHOD’ FABRIC HOLDER 
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MAY DOUBLE CAPITAL ————EEEEE———————————————————————— 


H. Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 








Gosnold Mills to Acquire Interest in 


“CONTINENTAL? | con gu 


Latch Needles of the old reli- New Beprorp, Mass.—Stockholders of 
able quality are now available the Gosnold Mills of this city were called 


January 16 to consider the advisability 

E W S JASPER of doubling the present capital stock of 
e ° e the company. The amount to be re- 
Successor to ceived from subscriptions at par for the 


. additional stock aggregating $1,650,000, 
Continental Latch Needle Co. will enable the company to acquire 
120 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


shares of Page Manufacturing Com- 

pany from the Textile Factors Company, 

a the arrangement under which this ts 
made possivie being contained in a cir- 
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with all latest improvements, such as 
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mamneneimura cular letter signed by Charles M. Welt and Slack Course Selvage Welt, 3 
PROMPT SE RVICE| Holmes, treasurer, which has been for- French Welt, Dogless attachment, g 
— warded to the share holders, and which Double Knee, Two-speed Drive, Yarn & 
RIGHT PR ICES = reads as follows: Changers, Automatic stop-motions. F 
E “Textile Factors company is about to Built in all sizes, for all classes of rib & 
BONE DRY —E acquire more than a majority of the out- work a 
HOSIERY FINIGHING BOARDS — standing shares of Page Manufacturing , 3 
E company stock under a deposit agree- Samples and prices on request. 4 
E ment with Merchants National bank of : 4 
= New Bedford dated January 3, 1920, the Canadian Agent: 3 
E terms of which call for a purchase price 3 

= of $276 a share with deferred payments 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Harley-Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. : 
JOS. - PEARSON E extending four years, subject to certain _. 


optional variations in favor of small 
_ 1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. © <harcholders, 
suntan teem aan “ ° 

All shares so acquired are to be 
turned over to Gosnold Mills company 
at $286 a share, subject to a discount 
in respect of certain shares. 
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5 ee et Wire. 3 OVERSEAMING 
eEKNITTING MACHINES: Textile Factors company is to pur- © OVEREDGING 
E . = chase at par ($100 a share) so much § : 

— Yarn Changers = of the proposed issue of 8250 shares & AND 

5 and Platers = of preferred stock of Gosnold Mills & SHELL STITCH 
B For Seamless Hosiery = company as is not subscribed by the 3 MACHINES 
e a tm a = present holders of preferred stock of 3 FOR 

= Measuring Device E the company. It will also underwrite 3 SHING 
5 Produces = without commission the 8250 shares of § FINISH 

5 Finest Fabrics = Gosnold common stock at par ($100 a & ALL KINDS 
PAXTON, PRICE & O'NEILL re = iii ns lin 

3 : should be noted that these terms 8 Knitted an oven Fabrics 

3 eee oe = allow Textile Factors company a profit & 

Somme on an creey Ses Of Suge: Meee: = 


KNITTING NEEDLES 
LATCH and SPRING 


facturing company so transferred. On 
the other hand Textile Factors com- 
pany has offered to transfer in part 
payment for shares of Page Manufac- 
turing company, Gosnold Mills pre- 











THE MERROW MACHINE CoO. 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


LULA CR) FULL MAREE TRL: = 





ferred at $90 a share and accrued div- 
idend. Textile Factors company is also 
to assume the risk of marketing any 
balance of Gosnold preferred not so 
exchanged, and the further risks that 
it may be unable to acquire substantially 
all shares of Page Manufacturing com- 
pany. 

“Textile Factors company is willing 
to assume legal and other expenses in 
connection with this transaction, includ- 
ing those incurred under the deposit of 
Page stock. 

“All terms are to be passed upon by 
the board of directors of Gosnold Mills 
company. 

“The proposal to acquire a substantial 
interest in Page Manufacturing com- 
pany and the arrangement under which 
this may be done through the plan 
worked out by Textile Factors com- 
pany is considered by your treasurer en- 
tirely in the best interests of Gosnold 
Mills company. 

“Attention is called to the fact that 
the president of Gosnold Mills company 
is also president and a stockholder of 
Textile Factors company and as such is = 
financially interested in the proposed 
sale. “CHARLES M. HoimeEs, 

“Treasurer.” 









Bought, Sold and Exchanged 


NATIONAL KNIT GOODS 
SUPPLIES CO. 
612 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


United States Distributors for 
CHARLES E. WHEELER & SON 
Paris, Ontario, Canada 





Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Neeedle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have separ- 
ating course. 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SYRACUSE - - are 
Established 1846 
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SWEATER MACHINE 


PAULA SUT 


SUM 
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Carrier 


Engineering corporation 


Specialists in humidity and 
temperature regulation 
39 Cortlandt St., New York 
Boston Philadelphia Buffaio Chicago 
rere mer TEEPE RPEE EOE ELIT 
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NY TEXTILE 
FABRIC 


This round knife Type Ballard is light 
in weight—powerful in action—and will 
give long service. Write for catalog. 


FREDERICK QSANN COMPANY 


245 Seventh Ave., New York 394 Atlantic Ave., Boston 


: Phone Farragut 8820 Phone Fort Hill 1511 
Ballard Type E Round Knife 8S. Bolder & Co., 104 No. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HANNA 
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| L. T. IVES CO. 


© Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


‘Spring Knitting Needles 
- Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
| NEW BRUNSWICK, J. N. 


4 
3 


Reapinc, Pa. The Schuylkill Ho- 
siery Mills, Inc., this city, have been 
authorized to treble their capital stock, 


$50,000 to $150,000. 
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— Schell, ce & Co. 


230 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 Carded and Combed 
COTTON YARNS 
| 
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Descriptions For 
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| Knitting and Weaving — 
= BOSTON — ALBANY — READING — NEW YORK 3 
Marlboro Cotton Mills | 


McCOLL, S.C. 


Tire Fabrics and Cord 


Combed Sea Island, Combed and Carded 
Peelers and Egyptians. “48 to 90 inch 
widths.” All Fabrics made from our 
own make of Yarn. 


Yarns 


4s to 60s Combed and Carded. Single 
and Ply. Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones 
and Section Beams. 


Specialize in Mercerized 
Combed Yarns 30/2 te 60/2 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
350 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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CARVER- BEAVER YARN CO., Ine. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 
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ALL NUMBERS 
Cotton, Worsted 


ALL COLORS 


Wool, Merino 
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S HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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a J . H s SEP ARK, Sec’y and Tr e 
3 = J. L. GRAY, V-P. and Gen'l Si 
5 E ; 
z = Gastonia, N. C. 
3 = As ar{ Lincolnton, N. ( The 
2 — Gray Manufacturing C 
= = Flint Manufacturing C». 
5 E . . 
4 = Arlington Cotton Mills its 
= = Parkdale Mills, Inc. =. 
B = : 2¢ .. 
5 = Arrow Mills, Inc. a 
S = 22s 
g zB . 24s 
= = Mpyrtle Mills, Inc. 268. 
= = 30s 
2 5 328 
2 = NLM 34s. 
5 3 5 368 
= a 5 40s. 
Zz = : 50s. 
Summ 1 marmite = 60s 
: z 
5 
2 Trade Marks of Superiority 8 2-128 
= = 2-148 
The Yarns We Spin 3 : ; : = 
Sp = Back of our absolute confidence in the high and = oo 
The following Cotton = uniform quality of the yarns made under these : 2-228 
Yarns for Knitting, = . : : = 2-248 
Weaving and Convert- = Six trade marks is the best selection of long staple 3 9-268 
ing are furnished in all = inni ; s 2-288 
isis an chums, daaien, cotton, the most modern spinning equipment and » 3-308 
tubes and warps: 3 manufacturing methods. 5 236s 
3 2 “388 
Oe ee oot 2 Our products are sold direct and exclusively = — 
Right Twist = through our = 2-608 
ay ae ps 
Peeler-Right wor 3 General Sales Offices 5 
verse t 5 = 
208 to, 608, 2 3, and 4 : 131 East 23rd Street, New York ; : 
- = 2-308 
"ecmee eee = H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager : 1-86 
(30s to 50s, 2, 3, and 4 & Long Distance: Gramercy 812 : 2-50: 
Ply Combed Sea Isl- 5 2 2-605 
and-Reverse Twist. = Pennsylvania New England 3 9-70: 
Ss Representative Representative 3 9-808 
= PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, H. D. SKINNER 3 
= Drexel Bldg. = R 
= 2 3-248 
SSPUUAAVNALNNUNNTUENLATEYOAUUOURENENTDUQOGUUOETNNATOOOOOOUNEEOOOOOOOOGOEOEENTOOOOQOOOOEDOOOONOOOTOGENEOONONOOQOYOATTGRUOTOSAATUUETEESOOOOGOGOOO NENG OTOOTEOOUTUEeECANENNTT ANNAN m0 3-3 . 
~ 3-368 
SZ) UnNeU een A naUneAaa TTA { UUONOQULLEAEUOUEDSNQUEDENENNO ERA COOETNENETOTNNANEDUENENTUOONONAMATORAUUQUDAGLUUUUEOUTUNONLAMLUUUEROOUULONONQUUgOREMOUUNNNNNTUNUNASUUrU cA UUOUOREMAUNTNN LUTON ANAbORNNNNNN UREN eTRNeNeaaeTN UN NNeTT ere ith 1801 IIMs eo 
E 3 3-60; 
= = 3-70; 
= 5 3-80: 
2 . 3 35s 
2 3 40 
: 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 2 50s 
COTTON YARNS i 
= 45s 
= = 50s 
= Jbegs to[announce removal 3 60s 
E off[offices to ' - 
= 3 2-35 
: 52] CHAUNCY STREET, BOSTON te 
E LONG DISTANCE ’PHONE: BEACH 4425 3 
\ PT MITTIN TTT TTT TUTE UTIL LOT UTC TUT PUNT ELL ETLL LOM PUOT UG) UTM PEE RELI LEE ELT EEA LUO HEC LUGE CLULecE ECL LULLLULLLLL Lo 12° 
l4s 
ERWIN YARN AGENCY, Inc 
40s 
9 ® 50s 
60s 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS tte 
COTTON YARNS : 
The 


| 





GENERAL OFFICES 


Mariner & Merchants Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 

320 Broadway 170 Summer Street 
ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 1 GEM COTTON MILLS Co. 
ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 2 LOCKE COTTON MILLS CO. 
BUFFALO COTTON MILLS OXFORD COTTON MILLS 


SEVIER COTTON MILLS CO. 


"AMMMMANSMNMAALAVAATS.AGEUMAUYA AA GUAG NAL A GARAND UG A OO 
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NOs 06a — —70 SOBs co ccces — —80 
the (llowing quotations were compiled in 20.000 Sip Hc COTTON YARNS 
Boston, Jan. 14 WOR vara —_— —74 Seithasece 1 10—1 15 
EASTERN PEELERS , ies Sc Rae _— —s MER is dca — —1 60 SOLE AGENTS FOR 
COTTON YARNS TWO-PLY WARPS AND TUBES LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
CONES eee —_— —72 2-248..... 98 —1 00 
- comvea, Fie Se Beet HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 
ee. cael 2 — 7% 1 00— .. noses ae 3-308..... 1 15—1 18 
ae | cae ——.. 3-140 pee: 76 —78 2-40s..... 1 70—1 75 TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 
meee Sea ee ae aa LGR... 0 0 —82 2-50s..... 2 00—2 10 
ius nnenge : == a + 2-208... 90 —93 g and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
eee 84 me ae 2 OG... an -ply skeins and tubes, dark, 
ie 7. Lew a? 63-65c.; | white, 69-70c.; 2-103 and 2-128 NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
SR 3 cca ee 90 — 92 ties. =e lee 
age - _—_ CONE (FRAME SPUN) 
Ra , soda ek eee 1 00— 1 05 1 60— .. CB. ce cccee — —70 308... cece 78 —80 
ee. cae Semen 11@— i 16 1 6— .. Mics cans 79 —71 | ee 80 —82 = 
es anon ae 2a Slt . 108 BANS mae 13 —14 ge 2 S ee = UVUSUNAUEOAUOAOR Attn nanegnetnnteaeneatarattetag 
MR. 5 scanner 1 30— 1 36 1 s@— .. Benin 0 74 —T75 err ere 90 —92 3 
Be: cacao 1a. 16 ‘—_ .. | ee 75 —T6 80s ord....90 —93 = 66 gn 
SS. se ae es: BOiaascad 75 —T76 eee 1 40—1 50 = IN THE YARN 
Serre 8 00— .. 18s.......76 —77 BOB. ccccee 1 90—2 00 = 
= _._A customer has a more secure feeling if he knows his orders have been placed 
SKEINS BLACK AND WHITE D. & T. SKEINS with a mill that stands behind every pound of its product. He knows he hee 8 
Carded. Combed. (ALL PRICES NOMINAL) guarantee that he will get the same quality always. Purchasers of Groves product 
B13... cccnes Nominal 1 30— .. have learned from experience that the mill will always deliver the same superior 
Sh. .eseaeee Nominal 1 36—.. (Carded) quality. ; 
Ge8GD.. .ccceses Nominal 1 40—.. 2-260..... .. =. 2-30s..... _—., — . J - " 
SAE vsascsan's Nominal a ‘5— MM ek igeaaee b ee ee Inquiries solicited—Numbers 50s, 60s, 70s and 80s, Combed Peeler 8 
BOOS. «+ ccacunt omina és - oe ‘ ie 5 = 
I. a ansueeere Nominal 1 Se— .. STAPLE COMBINATIONS GROVES MILLS, INC., Gastonia, N. C 2 
- > a, N. GC. = 
Q-B4g...scccece Nominal 1 64— .. 2-308.... .. <=. 20-448.... —.. ss = 
2-268... . +0000. Nominal 172—.. S0:SEE ss as ee $6-6@s.... .. —.. Groves YARN AGENCY E. G. HARPER = 
SS a Se ee es ath coast Repewtatioe | 
9-368.......... Nominal _—_... eer ™ er Phila., Pa. 512 INsuRANCE Ex. Bip@. & 
DAs ceca visas Nominal 2 35—.. BLENDED Cuicago, ILL, = 
SOR. oc cccoese Nominal 2 50—.. 3-16s8..... — 2-86s..... oan 2 
Ss snis one 2 90— .. 2-308..... ee ame 2-26s..... a SHH UUUranUesnsnauagoUnnnaunannuuuannuuevazguvusnateqsannucanaecssnzvuatanuyuonnuusaneyasazaavyssaycvsncugsauveygaayvvnauuteaaayasaauscancnegsnenvsnrnsacayqeevcervanauvgnnanaagsevsvenvagsoneresnaeeaseuceeegenaeenaanennnnyes 
8-608....+++00% 2. oe 2-408..... .. — 
ee ccosnncne 3 756—.. 
a «.oeasawe 4 25—.. EASTERN PEELERS AND EGYPTIANS 
WA (Cones or Tubes) = 
Ca. gd Combed. Combed Peeler. Combed Egyptian. S 
rde ombed. bes i . 
3-208. wcccece Nominal B-BOs. .cccce Nominal & rr b rm 
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Sr ee or Pees csces Nominal eee Nominal 
eo aia - = ar Nominal Oe Nominal Stock Dyed Sulphur Colors 
2-708 eons 4 00— kid 2-368.....+. Nominal 2-368.....+. Nominal 
ey en 7 e 2-388....... Nominal 2-388....... Nominal :: ; Sul 
PONE cc osses ; Sees 50 2-408. ...... Nominal DeRnc Ss nes Nominal Navy, Maroon, Cardinal, phur Black and Oxfords. 
REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS eee s4 or feeetetees ee 2. Cones, Tubes, Warps—for Knitting and Weaving. 
Na 5604 omina PEER asc ces omina ‘ : 
, Carded. Combed. 2-70s....... Nominal 2-70s....... Nominal 3. Sell Direct and through Agents—Single and Ply Yarns, 
8-248.......44. Nominal. Nominal. $-80e....... Nominal Se Nominal 6's—20's. 
MED o'cs ws boua Nominal. Nominal. 
- ere Nominal. Nominal. CARDED PEELBR CONES 
Eee ree Nominal. Nominal. _ : 
Se ce Nominal. Nominal, 108-++--+-77 —T8—B4s.......99 Ot Colurmbus - - - - - Georgia 
DOES vo exe acuie Nominal. Nominal. 28....0+- re: =e 368....... 6 
Ns 6c decease Nominal. Nominal. 4 ORE E OS . = 
-8 ae ee _  PQieestiens  j$SwWeecesss — 
3-808 ° Nominal Nominal. eee eee 84 —85 
EASTERN EGYPTIANS = seeeeee a 
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DYERS OF COLORS FAST To 
SUN AND BLEAGHING 


ERGERIZED 
YARNS 


Our Yarns are the Products of American Mills 


MAIN OFFIGE 


GHESTER., PA. 


401 MORRIS BUILDING 746 INSURANCE EXGHANGE 
PHILADELPHIA CHIGAGO 
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YARN MARKETS 


M\RKET IS HIGHER; 
THE DEMAND ACTIVE 


Coiion Yarn Prices Continue to Advance 
ithout Any Noticeable Check in the 
Active Inquiry 
mparative weekly price quotations 
are to be taken with an allowance for 
quik and frequent changes that take 





p! almost daily. The market for 
2-20s is up about 5 cents but reported 
sales name $1.10 as having been paid for 


both skeins and warps. The spirit of 
{ suver as well as the attitude of the 
selicr is responsible for shifting values, 
and a deal is sometimes struck at a higher 
th the general market level on ac- 

of the buyer’s determination to 

without parley. The scarcity of 
30s knitting yarns is charged against the 


dull period last year on account of 
which spinners were reported as chang- 

¢ their output of this count in favor 
oi (he more active weaving trade. 


SHOWS REMARKABLE STRENGTH 
’rices current in this market do not 
represent the top figures that spinners 
are in some cases asking for the goods. 
7 demand, however, is broad and 
and spinners’ expectations may 
be reached however high they may be 
reckoned at present. There is plenty of 
business offered that cannot be ac- 
commodated in the usual channels, and 
buyers find that shopping for scarce 
counts is of no great advantage. For 


> 


2-24s a dollar a pound has been reported 


active 


paid for both skeins and tubes as 
featuring the high to date, but are still 
to be had at 98 cents from dealers. The 


situation is one of remarkable strength, 
by general consent, and there is no evi- 
dence of an easing off from any quarter. 
COMBED YARN PRICES 

Combed yarns are bringing new high 
prices. A buyer on a quiet quest for 
2-80s commented on the fact that he 
had found what he was looking for 
but the price $5.25 was amazing. He 
encountered 80s single at $4.50, and let 
the whole matter drop. With reference 

ombed yarns the price level is irregu- 
lar, and evidences the spinner’s individ- 
ual frame of mind as variations of 10 
cents or more a pound is the common 
experience of buyers. In a measure 
dealers are showing more consideration 
than spinners on carded yarns and are 
not exacting the peak price when they 
have yarns to sell but spinners are re- 
ported firm on every advance. The 
presumption is that credits are being 
more sharply scrutinized on account of 
the additional strain on many hands that 
goes with higher costs. 


Incorporate Artificial Silk Firms 

he Swiss (Borvisk) Co. has been in- 
corporated at Dover, Del., to manufac- 
ture artificial silk, etc., with a capital 
ot $9,000,000. The incorporators are: 
T. L. Croteau, H. E. Knox and S. E. 
Dill, all of Wilmington. At the same 
there was incorporated at Dover 
Continental (Borvisk) Co., also 


wih a capital of $9,000,000. Inquiry 
among artificial silk factors in New 
York failed to bring to light informa- 
T 


concerning these incorporations. 
Some time ago, there was started the 
Borvisk Co. of America at Cleveland, 
© to manufacture artificial silk by the 
] The inventor, Bor- 
\ is now in Russia, the Cleveland 


pl nt having been taken over by other 
in ©rests. 


visk process. 


BIG BUSINESS DEVELOPS 





Cotton Yarns Wanted for Deliveries Well 
Into the Future 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 14.—Business con- 
tinues to develop in cotton yarns, with 
inquiries coming in from all sides which 
offer more business than many houses 
are able, or willing, to handle. At pre- 
vailing high prices it requires some capi- 
tal to finance any great amount of busi- 
ness; consequently it is not easy to take 
care of so many offers as many say they 
are receiving. One house stated that it 
had at least five times as much business 
brought to it as it could handle satisfac- 
torily. Naturally under this impetus 
yarn prices show further signs of hard- 
ening. Spinners already have a good 
volume of business on their books, so 
that nearby deliveries are not very 
plentiful. However, there is a large in- 
quiry for future deliveries running into 
June, July and even August. This atti- 
tude shows a measure of confidence in 
the market, but the chief basis for confi- 
dence is declared to be the business 
offered manufacturers on which they are 
anxious to cover with yarns, so as to 
protect themselves against possible fur- 
ther advances, or against an inability to 
get the yarns they will need. Of course 
this necessarily implies a confidence in 
the ability of the market generally to 
hold its present position. There is a 
persistent feeling, however, hidden away 
in the minds of almost every factor that 
we are treading on thin ice, and while it 
will not break immediately, still there 
will come a day when it will crack be- 
neath our weight. 

GOODS SHORTAGE A FACTOR 

Just when this will come, no one 
knows. The present shortage of goods 
of all kinds in the market, with a steady 
demand for them, even at high prices, 
has maintained the advances. The abil- 
ity, or the willingness of the public to 
absorb the extreme prices which are yet 
to reach them is the whole problem. 
However, it must be admitted that this 
is the only bear argument many can 
offer. Foreign manufacturers are re- 
ported to be in a similar position, and 
therefore not able to compete in this 
market, and thus add to the stocks of 
goods. In the mills here, increased 
equipment has only recently been in- 
stalled, or is now being installed, so 
there is no increased production, while 
the reduce@ working hours operate 
against any accumulation of supplies. 
For that reason, it is argued, everything 
points to a maintained high level of 
prices, in spite of this secret apprehen- 
sion of their effects. 

WEAVERS BUY AHEAD 


An unusual development reported in 
the market during the past week or 
more is the appearance of weaving mills 
in the market to buy yarns for well into 
the future. Ordinarily, these manufac- 
turers are content to run along on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, and buy their 
yarns as they need them. Now, how- 
ever, they are being offered business 
running well ahead into the year, and 
they must cover these orders with yarns. 
Consequently they are trying to buy 
yarns for late deliveries, in some cases 
running into July and even August. 
This business has, of course, stiffened 
the market, so that prices have appre- 
ciated considerably on standard num- 
bers. On 30s two-ply warps, a few sales 
have been made as high as $1.20 for 
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YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES | 


For Weaving, Also 
Knitt ng, etc. SILK NOILS Tubes, Skeins, etc. 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. 


Admiral and Whipple Streets, 


Spinners 
and Dyers 


Providence, R. I. 





Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 
7 — 


87-89 Leonard St. New York 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
| TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. Cotton and Worsted Yarn 
JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
HERX & EDDY Cotton Yarns and Warps 


Incorporated 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 
USAT 
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441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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T. E. HATCH 
COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ORSWELL MILLS | 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities ee 5 
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J. B. JAMIESON 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


= 77 Summer Street, Bosfon 


Correspondence Solicited 
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_ ALBERT RAU & CO., 
Carded or Combed COTTON YARNS | 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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949 Broadway, New York 
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GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction = 
1202 Candler Building, ATLANTA, GA. g 
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MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { Fo,"coten Mille } WE SELL 


a specialty DIRECT 
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EWING - THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns . CHESTER, PA. 


Made from High Grade Peeler, Egyptian and Sea '.iand Cotton Warp, Processed 
on Cones, Tubes and in Skeins Gassed Bieached and All Colors. 

MERCERIZING AND WIND- SPLICING YARNS 

ING FOR THE TRADE ARTIFICIAL SILKS 
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Southern Cotton Yarn Co. 


POUIUITAONEETNTOOVAUET ATTEN 
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No. 1 Madison Avenue New York City 


Selling Agents for SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 


4’s to 120’s single and ply 
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Sole Agents for the 


MANDEVILLE MILLS 


CARROLLTON, GEORGIA 


Manufacturers of High Grade Yarns in Single and Ply 
8’s to 30’s 


Cones, Skeins, Tubes, Ball and Chain Warps 
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_ KING Pilea aaa CORPORATION © 
HIGH GRADE 
Py 


DUET TED LON) Tes 


Mutual Building, Richmond, Va, 
Range: 14/1-24/1 


Sales Agents: 
Erich Beyer, 
308 Chestnut St., 
C. W. Clarke, 
302 Broad St., 
Perkins & Boland, Inc., 
176 Federal St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Utica, N. Y. 
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REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


MILLS: BURLINGTON.N.C. Boston, Mass. | 
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D. H,. ome. Pres. Phil 8S. Steel, Vice-Pres. 
J. 8. 


o. J. George, 2d Vice-Pres 
. Carpenter, Treasurer 
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D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF 20 SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
DIRECT FROM PRODUCER TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


Pa. 
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MoMA. For All Purposes 
DREXEL BLDG. 
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H. RAY PAIGE & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


1 Madison Avenue 


New York 


IMPORTERS 
Artificial Silk 
English and Italian Cotton Yarns 


from 20s to 240s single and ply, all 
descriptions, plain, gassed or mercerized 


Sole Selling Agents in United States for 


JOHN HARWOOD & SON, Ltd., Botton, LANCASHIR: 


Spinners of Yarns 

for Weaving, Doub- 

ling and Thread 
Manufacturing 


Superior Carded 
Yarns, 20s to 90s, in 
Cop, Bundle, Warp, 


Affiliated with Southern Cotton Yarn Co. as Export Agents for all Domestic 
Cotton Yarns. 


ines 


MS GonneEL & C9 LL? 


ANCOATS . MANCHESTER, 
ENGLAND 


SPINNERS & DOUBLERS 





OF 
CoTTon, MERINO, 


AND 


WorRsTED YARNS 


H.M©.RemiNGTON > 
AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 





VU 


REGISTERED 


ll3 Chestaut Se. Phila. Po. 


| GEORGE E. AENNEDY 


Cotton Yarns 


49 Federal St. 
BOSTON 


Drexel Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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STEVENS 


YARN CO 


INCORPORATED 


this 


: | Thomas Street 





NEw YorK CITY 


COTTON YARNS 





BRANCH OFFICES 
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JOHN F.TRAINYR CV. 
291 Broadway NY. 
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JACOB PERCELAY 
COTTON 


YARN 


MERCERIZED and PLAIN 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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GEORGE BUTTERWORTH & SONS 
Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 


Pa. 
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United States Conditioning & 
Testing Co. 
340 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Cotton, Wool 


Paterson, N. J. 
and Silk Conditioning. 


Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses. 
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high grade yarns; others have sold at 
$1.12 to $1.18, with $1.15 said to be the 
average. In the south, spinners ask as 
a rule around $1.25. On 40s two-ply 
warps, $1.75 is said to be the average 
price to-day, with tubes quoted as low 
as $1.70. Offers of $2.00 are reported 
on this count for April to June delivery 
in yarns breaking 110 to 115 pounds, but 
it is not easy to place this business to- 
day; 50s two-ply carded is noted around 
$2.05 to $2.10. On 20s two-ply warps, 
spinners ask 90 to 92c. as a rule; sales 
are noted here at 87'%c. for 40,000 Ibs., 
with 30,000 Ibs. at 91c.; 15,000 Ibs. of 
20s two-ply skeins, mercerizing twist 
sold at $1.05; ordinary skeins run 88 to 
90c. Other prices noted are 20s single 
warps scarce at 92 to 93c.; 16s two-ply 
skeins white at 78:to 80c., with 
delivery of warps sold at 85c.; 8s three- 
ply tinged stock is selling 63 to 65c., 
with white stock 68 to 70c.; 
tubes sold at $1.05 to $1.07. 


CARDED YARNS CHEAP 


(421) 





Our Strongest 
Argument 


a late 


26s two-ply 


In urging you to buy 
Cannon Yarns, we can 
use no stronger argument 
than the yarns themselves. 
They will be only too glad 
to “speak for themselves.” 


Knitters are also active in the market 
as they are having business offered them, 
and are interested in getting yarns. At- 
tention is again emphasized on _ the 
cheapness of carded knitting yarns, and 
it is confidently predicted that these 
yarns are due for advances which will 
bring them up on a parity with the finer 
and combed knitting yarns; or the weav- 
ing yarns. It is declared that the trade 
has not fully realized the wholesale 
manner in which these yarns have been 
curtailed. The converting of many of 
the knitting yarn spinning mills into 
weaving yarn mills by the installation 
of twisters, the turning of other mills to 
the 23s single for tire fabrics, and finally 
a large export business, have all con- 
tributed to a diverting of a large quan- 
tity production of carded knitting yarns 
to other lines, which will make itself 
felt sooner or later. As it is prices are 
slowly responding with advances. This 
week 50,000 Ibs. of 10s frame spun sold 
at 74c. for a high grade yarn; average 
yarns run from 72 to 73c.; 85c. is asked 
for an eastern 18s carded peeler; 16s 
southern frame sold at 75c.; 18s at 77c. 
for prompt delivery; 22s at 79'4c.; 24s 
at 86 to 87c.; 50,000 Ibs. of 26s sold at 
9c. On 30s tying-in yarn, 95c. is said 
to be the average price; with good grade 

On double carded 


You will then discover 
their superior quality. 
Your product will be im- 
proved, the amount of 
waste and seconds reduced 
and machine trouble 
lowered. 


In other words, the slight 
additional cost of Cannon 
Yarns will be more than 
repaid in the lower cost 
of production. Cannon 
Yarns are a good invest- 


ment for YOU. 


yarn at 98c. to $1.00. 

$1.05 to $1.10 is generally heard; 40s 

single carded at $1.45 to $1.50, with one 

quotation of $1.60; 60s single splicing 

yarn in a small lot brought $2.75 
COMBED YARNS FIRMER 


Combed yarns are bringing firm 
values for future business which is now 
being offered. Many spinners are sold 
well into May, with some even beyond 
this period, so that prices rule very 
firmly. In single yarns, 18s are noted at 
$1.18 to $1.20, with one high grade yarn 
sold at $1.23; 30s are noted at $1.55 to 
$1.60; 40s at around $2.00; 60s at $3.40 
to $3.50. On two-ply yarns, 20s are 
noted at $1.55; 30s two-ply at $2.10 to 
$2.15; 40s average around $2.50; 50s at 
$3.10 to $3.25; 60s at $3.50 to $3.75, 
while 70s are at least $4.00, with 80s at 
$4.75 up. Mercerized yarns also show 
corresponding increases in an effort to 
keep ahead of these gray yarn costs 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
READING, PA. 








Philadelphia Cotton Yarn Notes 


The Lowell Yarn Co., selling agent 
for a large group of Southern cotton 
yarn spinners, with main offices in 


Philadelphia, has opened a New Eng- 
land office at Providence, R. I. These 
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THE RIDDLE COMPANY 


308 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON YARNS 


Cones—Skeins—T ubes—Warps 


EVAN TTT TTT TTT 


NN 


! 


SUMIINIINUNNNUIUNLUYUSUTUUUAULUE GLUT UO HULU 


J. H. DAINGERFIELD C. B. ARMSTRONG A. W. LATTA 
President Vice-President Secy. and Treas. 


GASTONIA COTTON YARN CO. 


Direct Mill Agents 


| High Grade Cotton Yarns 


Regular and Reverse Twists, Single and 
Ply, Warps, Skeins, Cones and Tubes 


ML 


TNNNANAUUUASLONTTOUNL 


HAINUOANUM NUL 


= SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
Armstrong Cotton Mills Co.’ = Seminole Cotton Mills Co. 
- Clara Manufacturing Co. Osceola Mills, Inc. 
- Dunn Manufacturing Co. Piedmont Spinning Mills Co. 
- Hanover Thread Mills, Inc. Pinkney Mills, Inc. 
Monarch Cotton Mills Co. Wymojo Yarn Mills. 
Mutual Cotton Mills Co. Lockmore Cotton Mills. 
Mountain View Cotton Mills 


General Offices 
MARINER AND MERCHANT BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 


Branch Offices 


BOSTON: 10 HIGH STREET CHICAGO: 175 JACKSON BLVD. : = 


ML 


5 UMAR RMR 


SELLING AGENTS 


American Processing Company 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


GASSED—BLEACHED 


Cones—Skeins—Tu bes—Warps 


KINSTON COTTON MILLS 


KINSTON, N. C. 


CHESTERFIELD MFG. COMPANY 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


For high grade knitting yarn carded or combed 
single or two ply see our direct representatives before 
buying. We have most modern and elaborate equip- 
ment designed for producing high grade yarn. 

We use nothing but high grade cotton and make 
first quality yarn, carded skeins and cones, 8s to 30s by 
Chesterfield Mfg. Co. and 9s to 20s and 30s both carded 
and combed at our Kinston Mill. 

We make a specialty at Chesterfield of single skeins 
and at Kinston two ply special soft in single and doub- 
ling for mercerizing and other such purposes. 


Sold direct by 


H. W. TAYLOR’S SONS 
Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERKINS & BOLAND 


176 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


J. F. TAYLOR, Prest. and Treas., Kinston, N. C. 
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in a range of $1.13 to $1.18 for average 
southern warps, and some spinners 
holding now as high as $1.25. On 2-40s 
warps the price range is from $1.55 to 
$2.00, the latter for a good quality of 
26 turns of twist, and with few 2-40s 
warps available to-day below $1.75. 
EGYPTIAN COTTON ADVANCES 
The most important development in 
the combed and fine count end of the EB 
market has been the marked advance in & 
the Alexandria market for Egyptian 3 
futures and spots since last Friday, and & 
S 


Eureka Mfg. Co. 
2s to 5s cotton waste yarn, 
woolen system 
Robinson Spinning Co. 
14s to 26s Hosiery and 
Underwear Yarn 


E ZT | 
= = 
& = 
g offices will be located in the Hospital 2 
owe Trust Bldg., and will be in charge of & * 
Chas. S. Wing, Jr. Mr. Wing was 2 
= formerly connected with the Profile 3 O e pinner 
Yarn = Cotton Mills office at Providence. 2 
E Walter M. Sharples, the remaining 2 O r = 
E partner of the firm of W. M. & F. W. tt n n = 
= Sharples, cotton yarns, 126 Chestnut O a = 
ompan : street, Philadelphia, recently noted as 
= dissolved by the withdrawal of F. W. 
3 = Sharples, will continue the business 
ee = under the name of W. M. Sharples. 
| i308 Chestnut!St. = H. M. Remington, yarn agent at 
i E Philadelphia, has received the following ] th d f ll 
= cable from McConnel & Co., Eng., un- S e TrOadUC of our ml 
' PHILADELPHIA, PA. = der date of January 12: “Very active 2 p y 
z — demand is continued and the market is 2 ° ° ° 
= 980. = . °- = = 
: Phone Lombard 961 — well supported at high prices owing to Z being sold to your satisfaction ? = 
z — scarcity of desirable yarns for sale.” = = 
a = ” . = ’ = 
| NEW YORK OFFICE—200 Fifth Ave = ; z If so. Dont Change = 
i Phone Gramercy 6336 # PRICES AGAIN ADVANCE - 
3 = = 
iain ti ie If not. Consult us. 5 
| BOSTON OFFICE—185 Semmer Su. f Nearly “2 Warietioe of coun Yarns @ = 
a 3 z = 
: Phone Beach 2900 = Boston, Jan. 14—What in ordinary © = 
: markets would be termed a moderately 2 = 
;  athes demain: 3 fi = 
2 active demand has been sufficient to = 
| 5 : force a further advance of about 5 per = 
) 3 cent. in everything excepting the coars- = 
| : — os Co. i est count weaving and knitting yarns = FRANK M. DEEN Y = 
: ; Sv. i = and certain fine counts and speciaties S Cc Ria SiliieRaias = 
3 Elizabeth Mills = that have been unquotable for a long 3 i gel aa = 
i 70S a 5 period. Knitting yarns coarser than 40s 638-40-44 Drexel Bldg. = 
: ee : s = have been almost as active as weaving = 
: pin es ° yarns, despite the announced determina- = PHILADELPHIA = 
z OSX. ff: 7 S\. ft. = tion of many knitters not to purchase = = 
: i Ozark Mills g until there has been a decline in prices. 2 = 
S| : sos C. P. and 6os C. P. In both knitting and weaving yarns de- = = 
a : Lowell Cotton Mills mand has been most active on 20s to E = 
S : os C. P. and sos C. P 40s, and for delivery during the next 2 = 
= ; 4 ae . oo. three or four months this part of the 2 = 
5 : KP —— Pt market now seems to be exceptionally = ANVUUUNNNVUUIALUNNNTULLU ANAL ANAL AAAALLAL LAAN UU LLU 
2 Sos K.P. an s K. FP. trom well sold. At all events, spinners are 
ij Long Staple Cotton E —— en and after selling 00000 
3 — at advances of nearly 5 per cent. have & = 
i on ae es 1 — raised their asking prices another 5 per 2 
= 40s ° - rom ng tap e = cent. PTT TTT TTT PTT nun i" NEQULTTATINANTILe 
E Cotton E Ss ee a eee MUUMLUNLLUUU ODL MM mms 
2 = Average grades of southern yarns are E 
5 Reynolds Cotton Mills = selling at as high prices for delivery this 
E 30s Carded side of April as are high grade south- | 3 
E _ ern and eastern yarns for later delivery. : E 
: Atherton Mills > age ’ a" Qua it 5 
: On 40s and finer counts there is a wider y = 
: 30s to 36s Carded disparity between the prices of various vi 
i Lola Mfg. Co. spinners and dealers than ever before, arns 
i 20s Carded and it is almost futile to attempt to 
: Alba Mfg. Co quote the market except by giving a Only E 
; . Cc A d F minimum price, or a range from mini- E 
: E 20S = 7 mum to maximum. On 30s warps and E 
: Catawba Spinning Co. skeins the situation is almost as irregu- E 
: 10s to 20s Carded lar, sales being reported this week with- E 
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Jno. C. RANKIN 
Vice-Pres. 
Jno. R. Ross 
Secy. and Treas. 
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the sympathetic advance in spots in this 
country. January futures closed in 
Alexandria last Friday at $1.08 and to- 


Jos. J. De Long 


Selling direct to consumer 
high grade knitting and 


Imported and Domes'‘ic 


Cotton Yarns 


day sold as high as $1.35; no satisfac- 
tory explanation of the bulge in prices 
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: weaving yarns in the single has been received as yet, but it looks 257 Foust Men - 

: ° as though the shorts have been cornered : = 

: and is though e ‘ € ¢ = 

: ply from above mills on the near option as the result of an New York = 

oversold condition of the market and = 

% : delayed arrivals of actual cotton from = 

: Cc the interior. Spot Egyptians in the local = 

: SKEINS, CONES, TUBES, market have been nearly cleaned up, and = . a . = 

i BALL AND CHAIN WARPS asking prices are 10 to 15c. a pound = 

: above values ruling early last week. 3 = 

oe E 3 . ; a = 
SDR: = 


es SOPPTURNMUARDNE UT ALATOGUOUTPNANOENT TED ¢ CUE RMAN EU ETELATUUGPTULUPRRS TOT ESEPOPEY ETT 


Spot Egyptian of tire cloth grade, that = NORA HNN NM 
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Torsion Balance Calculating Textile Scales 


Style 5010 


[LTC 


Size number of cotton 
yarn read direct from 
slide beams without cal- 
culation or use of weights. 

Style No. 5015 gives 
similar results for woolen 
and worsted yarns. 

Write for textile pam- 
phlet and advise us of 
your wants. 

We sell Christian Beck- 
er, Inc., analytical balan- 
ces. 


UCLAUOLUSHAL EYRAMAAAAL USEAAR A PERSRAMATRMAPAETATY |) (200 LSTLMLLITODL 


Style No. 5010 


THE TORSION BALANCE CO., 92 Reade St., New York 


ifle Coast Branch; 


ages 
147 E'ghth er vals St. Sea Fr ancisco, Cal. 


—_ Of 
‘> ew , York City 


Pa 
49 Calle 92 Reade 
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WRITE FO. 
STOCK Lisr 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
ARTIFICIAL SILK SILK YARNS 


_GEORGE B. PFINGST, 519 Bourse Bldg. Philadelpnia | 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., WINDSOR LOCKS, conn. 


MERCERIZED (ros a 


COTTON YARNS Give the high 
2 NOVELTY YARNS Spirals in Cotton, 


Silk-like luster 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk 
im etter ete TTT TNT 


COTTON WARPS $oicis and = 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


" § EIOTTOTOTTUUETENUETOTUTYAREYNRTTNENTTOOENVURONOCOTOTONNNOOOTOTYOTerTONOOOTOTTNTTUNUOOOOOTYOOEENVEVOONOOOOOYOINOOTOOOOOOI TUTTTTOTTT, 


TESTING APPARATUS | 


For 


YARNS and CLOTH © 


Our Specialty 
is Equipping 
Complete Testing 
Laboratories 


ALFRED SUTER | 


200 Fifth Ave., 


Direct Yarn Numbering Scale 


Bleachers, Dyers and acme 
of Cotton Yarn in Skeins 


Winding and Reeling in its 
various branches 


 HOPKINSON DYEING & TEXTILE WORKS 


MERCERIZERS 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. Twines and all Narrow Fabri s 
Priiters’ Knotted Cords a specialty, wound on tubes. 


T. HOPKINSON, Prop. and Mgr. G. W. HOPKINSON, Supt. 
Office and Works, 259 Forest St., Fali River, Mass. 
NYU MUSOU 100250 PEURROEAEEY TTT NETEE TIVE TOSEUORETETONVE I EOMOERET TOS CTUTUELET TT eTPY TOPE TERT EvENPBRREWOUPEVVT HY THPPPRPTTTTTTPOPTPRH SPP TTTOTERTAR, 
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NATIONAL PAPER TUBE co. 


PAPER TUBES 


Lena and Armat Sts. 
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Manufacturers 
of All Kinds of 


5 ened 


Chesnais Phila, Pa 


occa = 73 
Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - - Dyeing if pean 
dhe bedi | Piet ett Tear] =. 


OMe tae 3c tlhe es Oe Samples Submitted on Request 


New York 
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RHODE ISLAND, PROCESSING CO- NC. ERE 
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CROSS COTTON MILLS CO., Marion, N.C. | 
Double Carded 24s to 30s Cones 


Sole Representative 
HENRY W. TAYLOR’S SONS, Drexel Building, Philadelphia 


STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
GASSED YARNS A SPECIALTY 
Factory, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sales Agents: 
G. THATCHER . H. THATCHER 
Cte = 20 LaFayette Buik Eekeing 


*UUUUREUANUMALUEOON LEED NAUSEA” 
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| [JOHN F. STREET @ CO.| 


COTTON YARNS 
12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
| ANMMRMA0VAANUMLIUUNOMALUAST TELECON T TTT TTT UT ATTMTTTTTT 


SHPUNINUVUNANOEEIUEUULAEUALSUSUDEEDELA IDA E LOIN 


NEW YORK ; 
TYLOR PPE 


RHODE ISLAND COTTON YARN CO, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


Plain, Mercerized. Bleached, Dyed and Glazed 
70 WORTH STREET - - - - NEW YORK CITY 


(AUUOUEEELUONGLEEPOOU Dvn eMOU CUNT HENATUETT TERE EARS SSAT ENTE UEETTTT MUATTTINT eT, 


J. J. KENYON MFG. CO., sick rinisi' TAPES AND BRAIDS 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


E ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
[ For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


tT DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 
‘ Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and 
WHITE and senaneteintoned See and PLY 


memes mts n as antne) AUvULaSbeROOCHUOEMADganauAaMNnanN END nAnGEA EA 


pe DYEING g TEXTILE 0. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOBS 
*  QQUUUNYUUOENOUURDEUUEDUYONEY OLE MMEDLOTO LEN SNLDOOUENEAEQEQOOQOQOOQONOQOOYOAALOOQOQOQNEOQOOQOUOLUTONUOSUYALNUUALEO LDR EEMEOPREEOAQEOOOOOL COONEY OLU ONE AYUUN NUANCE CSUN 
MARYLAND BLEACH & DYE WORKS, Baltimore, Md. 
Dyeing, bleaching, coning and tubing of cotton and merino yarns, 
fast black and colors to match samples 
5 Bleached and colored cotton yarns furnished. 


a Most satisfactory services rendered. Correspondence solicited 
CM mn UuenuagnnnnnnnenncuanuytatevavenaegecageennasaevUeUa ea gaggnegnn TT! 0 
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[\\aniplex” Sewing Machines 


For Multiple Stitching 
Built for all purposes where a number 
of rows of stitching are required. With 
eit her form of stitch, single thread chain, 
double thread chain, or lock stitch, 
sewing material from 1-16 inch thick, 
up to I inch thick, and up to 120 inch 
wide. Furnished with any desired num- 
ber of needles, spacing to suit require- 
ments. We also build Paper Slitting 
Machines and design special ma 
chinery. 


L. F. FALES, Walpole, Mass., U.S.A. 





For Half a Century | 
we have manufactured i 
MILL 

E 

E 


Nearly fifty years 
started in as pioneers. 


The ‘‘Lowell’’ Crayon 


is made right by men who know 
how to satisfy the demands of the 
textile field. 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 


mills find them just soft enough 
to mark the finest materials with- 
out injury and yet hard enough to 
wear well, 

Contain no oil or grease. 
Leave No Stains After Bleaching 


Fifteen colors and white. 
Write for color card and prices. 


ago we 


Lowell Crayon Company 


Original Makers of Mill Crayons 
LOWELL, MASS. 


CRAYONS 


il 





| ’S just that “something better’ 

your product has and the other 
fellow’s hasn’t that will keep your 
mill at full capacity during the 
strenuous days of competition be- 
fore us. Clean water in dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing will give you 
that something—a higher quality—a 
lower cost. Norwood Filters are 
guaranteed to produce pure water. 


The Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass. 


Ua 


; 
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ESTABLISHED 1844 
BEN J. BUCKLEY’S SON, INC 
Gun Mill, PATERSON, N. J. 


Tubes, Caps, ete., for Cotton, Silk, Flax, 
\\oolen and Worsted Machinery. 


ing Spindles and Flyersa Specialty. light Forgings 
KEPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


AAU 


Bae 
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vufacturer ofall kinds ot Spindles, Flyers, Rings, : 
x 







= ing, webbing, cotton and worsted yarn. 


TEXTILE 


was available two weeks ago at 88 to 
89c., has sold as high as $1.00, and is 
now held by some dealers at $1.05. 
Thus far the rise in Egyptians has not 
affected domestic staple cotton prices, 
and has not been reflected in prices of 
yarns, but if maintained a further radi- 
cal advance will be forced throughout 
the market. 


FLAX SEED SUPPLY 





How Shortage was Overcome by an Un- 
natural Speeding Up 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Jan. 11—When 
an improved variety of seed is very 
badly needed to make up a national 
shortage of a commodity, the natural in- 
crease is not always rapid enough. One 
way in which an unnatural speeding up 
may be secured is shown by the work 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture with flaxseed. Foreign sup- 
plies of flax coming into the United 
States were severely reduced during tlic 
war and an increase of flax acreage be- 
came imperative. A large number of 
pedigree selections and increase plants of 
the best varieties were grown during 
the summer of 1918 at the experiment 
station at East Lansing, Mich. 

In the fall of that year selections of 
seed of the various strains were taken 
to Porto Rico, and an increased crop was 


w 





grown during the winter. The increased 
supply of seed thus produced was 
brought back to the United States in 
time for planting in the spring of 1919 
in fiber flax regions of Michigan and 
Oregon. These strains, developed by 
several generations of selection, pro- 


duced flax, reports the chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, that is de- 
cidedly superior to fiber flax grown from 
commercial seed of either recent or re- 
mote importation. 

The cultivation of fiber flax has be- 
come an established industry in eastern 
Michigan and the Willamette Valley in 
Oregon. In addition, the crop was cul- 
tivated during the past season in western 
Washington, southeastern Minnesota, 
southern Wisconsin, and western New 


York. 
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Substitutes for Jute Burlap 


WasuHincTton, D. C., Jan. 16.—The 
Textile Laboratory of the Bureau of 
Standards in a monthly report has the 
following to say in connection with sub- 
stitutes for jute burlap: “Preliminary 
laboratory tests have been completed in 
the investigation of substitutes for the 
jute burlap ordinarily used for sand 
bags by the Army. It has been shown 
that while paper does not equal burlap 
in tensile or bursting strength, it may 
nevertheless, be made up into bags which 
will be of value for this purpose. Fur 













ther tests are to be made on four types 
of paper,-as well as on burlap and cotton 3 
fabrics, and all these materials will be Z 
subjected to weathering tests to deter 
mine their deterioration 
conditions.” 


under service 


Twelfth Textile Offering 


The Zone Supply Officer, Surplus 
Property Division, has announced the 
twelfth offering of textiles, bids to be 
received at 461 Eighth avenue, New 
York, not later than January 19, 1920. 
The list includes drilling, duck, jerkin 
lining, melton, osnaburg, flannel shirt- 
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No. 1 Roving 
Can 
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patented “ Leatheroid ” 
under two and a half times. 


121 Beach St., Boston 


1024 Filbert Street 
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WATT HANTS 


“Smooth as Velvet” 


The smooth surface of “ Leatheroid” Roving Cans 
what the mill man appreciates. 


Coupled with smoothness and lightness is a sturdi- 


ness that comes from the “hard as horn” fibre 
trom which all “ Leatheroid ” receptacles are made. 
ving Can No. 1 (illustrated) is made with the 


Rolled Top 


rolled in and 
Bottom is of steel 


Special price for carload lots. 


Sotp By ALi LEADING MiLL SuppLy Houses 


Send for Booklet and Price List of AU Our Products 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 
13 W. 16th St., New York 


LEATHEROID SALES DIVISION 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


ME 
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Millions of Yards of Yarn 


Handling millions of yards of yarn is a proposi- 
tion that calls for a machine of the most depend- 


able kind. 


That the 


Entwistle Slasher Warper 


is such a machine is proved by a record of more than 25 
years of satisfactory service in many of the leading mills. 
Full particulars about this or any of the following products 
gladly furnished on request. 


Slasher Warpers 
Ball Warpers 
Beaming Machines 


Card Grinders 
All Warping Supplies 
Doubling Machines 


Expansion Combs 
Creels 


T. C. ENTWISTLE’: COMPANY 







Established 1886 


Incorporated 1901 


LOWELL, MASS. 


F. B. KENNEY, President 
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’ USE IT ANYWHERE. 


THIS PORTABLE FOOT-POWER 
ROTARY SEWING MACHINE 


can be used in any part of a textile 
plant where piece-end sewing is re- 
quired, and so overcomes all objec- 
tions to a power machine. 

The cloth is stretched to a large 
feed wheel connected to looper shaft, 
which can be instantly detached. 

3y a device peculiarly our own, 
needles do not break and stitches are 
all uniform length, and feed of cloth 
wheel is positive. 


It will sew Cotton or Woolen 


Goods, Thick or Thin, Wet or Dry. 


Send for complete catalog. 
Satisfactory operation of all machine 
anteed. 
Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 
SALEM, MASS., U.S.A. 


A full line of Sewing Machine Supplies always on hand 
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- Ashworth- Odell Worsted Co. | CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS | 

‘ / JAMESTOWN, N. Y. $+ | 
Worsted Yarns SPINNERS OF WORSTED Y ARNS : fnser names s 

Compound Mixtures for Men’s Wear DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED 
SALAMANCA, tes : : ’Phone, 7073 Main 184 Summer Street 
nS ee SE vmmmmmnnmmmnransmannntestneveateneecenmre rca 


Selling Agents 
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PUNCH & PREDMORE, Inc. 
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Pawtucket, R. 


185 Summer Street, Boston, Mase. ¢ Z., ; 
pSVUULDOGSLUA 1100549 CREMA AEN ALSO LAAN OLMEAA ASE LED BALLS TAMMANY A AD “meme ; Worsted Oo” Dy Bradford 3 
Boston Office: Philadelphia Office : : Yarns ya & S stem 

176 Federal Street 108 S. Front Street E : Q Oo y 
WM.H.GRUNDY & CO. | SPINNING CO | 
5 preerenanenreesae esse icitaeentasaray pNmvnr nea. sangeet erence 
Top Makers and ° HLUUREQQE0¢402E00 FEN ENOOEENOOEVYRELURGY DULLER GALLEY ean eee ™ 
¢ -. 451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY ; 
or 5 : 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade : : ee oe | 
both in Grey and Mixtures : W orst e d Yarns aor casa 
My eMMA AMAA A VLLANA ALU ANLASUALL ALAM UU UATUALETUL ATONE ETAT ATT ETE TEED 2 \ 
moo, iz ¢ Mills ’ 
f 5 Trenton, N. J. Thrown and Artificial Silks 
THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. ‘ ae n 
Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. ams / ne ul " 
HOSIERY == 
SWEATER 2= 
vERVING || /D. GOFF & SONS, _ 


a 


Yarns 
French and English Spun Worsted es Bradford System | 
French Spun Worsted Merino = ; 
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FANCY MIXES 
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FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
PA AOS L ENA THOMAS H. BALL SENS YORK 


PROVIDENT WwAa 
BOSTON SELLING AGENT CLEVELAND 















+ “i —— n . Af ercar spk WARNS 


Bo 183 SUMMER ST. 308 CHESTNUT ST. 
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EICK W ORSTED COMPANY 








MEN'S WEAR Oak gaiifi@n.y Quality srorTincctoss | | THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
AND &S Snel - AND 
DRESS GOODS AS 2? Gis is ea SS A SPECIALTIES ——= WORSTED YARNS 3 
i ci ate a. PHILADELPHIA In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures, and double and twis 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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YARN MARKETS — Continued 


INCREASE NOTED 
IN YARN OFFERINGS 


Spinners Sold Ahead — Looking for 
Medium Grade Trend—Knitters’ 
Efforts to Buy 

‘orsted yarns show very little actual 
ge in their general aspect. The de- 
| for yarns is as active as ever from 
rs, whose requirements are still not 
ly satisfied for the coming season. 
vever, the situation with the spin- 
has not improved, so there is no 
ease in the amount of yarns avail- 
In fact, the offerings are decreas- 
right along. Spinners, in most in- 
have already booked as much 
ness as they care to take. As it is 
now, they will be kept busy until well 
the summer. These manufactur- 
ve but little left to offer for fit- 
lots here and there to take care 
gular customers’ needs. Spinners 
" have booked this business ahead, 
have usually apportioned their produc- 
1 among their regular customers, and 
sequently they have little chance to 
| any additional lots. Those mills 
which have not accepted business ahead 
are few in number, and their offerings 
cing taken up as rapidly as offered, 
with apparently no price limits. For that 
dealers say that worsted yarns 
showing a steadily diminishing sup- 
nd the prospects for improvement 
are anything but favorable. 
he trade looks for a continuance of 
as the seller still controls 
In fact, many factors ex- 


prices, 
situation. 


pect higher prices in the future, with 
rs competing for yarns. The situa- 
tion, therefore, to many is anything but 
a satisfactory one. On the other hand, 


‘row margin between supply and 
1and precludes any opportunity for 
speculation. Yarns are being taken up 
as rapidly as produced, and are at once 
into process for goods, because of 
the steady call for fabrics. Conse- 
there is little chance for any 
ulations to permit of speculation. 

NEW HIGH PRICE LEVELS 


quently, 





On the other hand, many factors 
QUOTATIONS 
Worsted Yarns 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 

2 to 2-16s low common..... 2.00 —2.10 
2 Oe SO Ts vccwcsecus 2.10 —2.30 
2 to 2-26s % blood......... 2.40 —2.50 
2 Se eee 2.60 —2.70 
2 s 2-32s \4% blood S. A....2.40 —2.45 
O-326. % ( Sica s cs ncnrs.encuns 2.55 —2.80 
: Te PUNK ohn dca eked dees 3.10 —3.20 
2 i GE oo nc bend ben anie 3.15 —3.30 
2 le 3.20 —3.40 
BS6e: So MMe. cs ivccassucscecs 3.50 —3.75 
- 8 to 3-806 % bBleod........0% 3.70 —3.90 
2 ©. 3h RIES cvc Win snes une td< 3.75 —3.90 
S368 36 SOMES oe cae Suexd spe an 3.90 —4.10 
: a ee ee ees PETE 4.00 —4.25 
2 igh % blood....... 1.06 —=6,80 
: O° Swe entree beter een wawew 4.75 —65.25 
- Re avthinetw themes Cease tek 5.50 —6.00 
2- austenite Paatsc eames ie ee Nominal 
2- Australian, 70s quality..... Nominal 
rd Australian, 70s quality..... Nominal 

FRENCH SPUN 
pester 36. <swaediic Gee Le 
i DAG. QUAPEOR. «0.6 scscsees 2.40 —2.50 
1- WEES athnts «-waeaaaiasiand s 3.45 —3.60 
1-3 ECR Pee ee 3.60 —3.75 
1- 6 BN socks cerevieenees 4.00 —4.10 
1 . eR eee ee 4.10 —4.15 
RPEOn 5.) aleearwoeeeeur ne euks wench 4.25 —4.45 
1-4 RI: occas cxactanceeeee ominal 
1-5 ROR, 5 505s Keds a9 BAKKER Nominal 
1-603 fine Australian.............. Nominal 
1-70s fine Australian ........... Nominal 

K ING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 
SYSTEM 

Prices Nominal 
é is, \% blood.... —2.40 
. 2-20s, \% blood —2.70 
2-2 2-30s, % blood.........2. —3.40 
2-165 to 2-208, % blood......... —3.25 
2-20 2-30s, % blood......... 3.25 —3.40 
2-2 2-308, % blood......... 3.80 —3.95 


regard the present price level, not to 
mention the threatened higher level, as 
being most hazardous, inasmuch as they 
fear that these high prices will event- 
ually check buying, and thus bring 
about a cessation of trading. It is ad- 
mitted that the needs of the country, 
and of the world, are great; that there 
has been no material increase in equip- 
ment during the past four or five years; 
that there has been an increase in the 
population, thus producing more buy- 
ers; that the buying power of the 
country has expanded to include a very 
large number of people as buyers who 
never before were in position to figure 
in this capacity ; also that the supplies of 
fine wools, which have been leaders in 
the demand, are very 
idly decreasing; and, 
mills are now running on the greatly 
decreased operating schedule of 48 
hours a week, which has materially re- 
duced production in all lines, thus 
making it difficult, if not impossible, to 
overtake the demand for goods. All of 
these influences are having their effect 
in bringing about conditions as_ they 
exist to-day, and there seems to be no 
hope for immediate relief. 
MEDIUM GRADES DEVELOP 
As noted last week, spinners, in order 
to increase their production, are declin- 
ing to accept business on 2-50s, so that 
the trade is turning more to the 2-40s 
in half blood. Some interest is also re- 
ported as developing in the  three- 
eighths, while even quarter blood yarns 
with a wool filling are mentioned as 
being used in cheaper lines of dress 
goods. The consequent scarcity of 2-50s 
has added to the price of that yarn, and 
we hear of 2-50s being offered in small 
quantity as a stock lot at $5.75. On 
2-40s, the demand is said to be such 
that $4.40 is offered for this count by 
buyers trying to cover. The entire mar- 
ket is on a new and abnormal basis 
which offers no chance for comparison 
with previous markets. There is a 
confidence manifested because of the 
limited production, and yet there is at 
the same time a feeling of apprehension 
that prices are on an inflated basis, or 
at least on a dangerous one. 
with this, no one offers any 
of a reason why there 
radical change. 
KNITTERS WANT TO COVER 
Knitting yarns are in a similar posi- 
tion, with a scarcity of offerings in the 
face of an overwhelming demand. The 
market is reported bare of goods, due 
to the delay of buyers, and now in the 
rush for goods, knitters are anxious to 
take advantage of their opportunities to 
sell their product far ahead. To do 
this, they know they must cover on their 
yarn requirements, and this is 
the difficulty arises. Many spinners de- 
cline to sell farther than June at the 
very outside, but others have sold up to 
September and the early fall. Even 
with this, they state they have not given 
their customers all the yarns they 
wanted on account of their limited out- 
put under present operating conditions 
For 2-30s quarter blood, offers run 
from $3.15 to $3.25, from manufacturers 
anxious to secure the yarns they need 


WORSTED YARNS QUIET 


scanty, and rap- 
finally, that the 


Even 
suggestion 
should be any 
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Ta Y — 
Mill Deliveries Not Very Satisfactory— 
Everybody Sold Up 
Boston, Jan. 14.—The 
market shows very little 
week to week eith 


worsted yarn 
change from 
er in volume of new 
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Pocasset Worsted Company,Ine. 
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Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


70 Aigh St Cor. Summer 2 2 Boston 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN. COMPANY, INc. 
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YARNS 


For fee re: Threads and eee 


A000 ADU 
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Boston TEL. MAIN 4417 CLINTON TEL. 268 


NEW ENGLAND WOOLEN YARN COMPANY 
Clinton, Mass. 


Manufacturers of WOOLEN YARN FOR THE WEAVING AND KNITTING TRADE 


CAPACITY 20,000 lbs. per week 
QUALITY from quarter blood to fine Australian. 
COLOR white, solid, & mixes. 

SINGLE OR DOUBLE AND TWIST 


SIZE 1 run to 5 run—5 to 30 cut 
DELIVERY tubes, bobbins, skeins, jack-spools or cones. 


Custom work or stock furnished by wus. 
SHIPPING F. O. B. Clinton, Massachusetts 
Your valued orders are solicited 


WALTER F. SLADE, Agent 


ULLAL 


Boston Office 60 State Street 


MOHAIR WORSTED WOOLEN 
MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, Suarneureiia 











S 

: oO. JI. CARON 

= Medinah Bidg., Chicago 

# WORSTED and WORSTED MERINO YARNS 

* FRENCH WORSTED” cs Weitentie R. I. 

3 CARON SPINNING CO., Rochelle, Iil. 
re 
| PLYMOUTH YARN COMPANY — 
: YARNS for Weaving and Knitting E 
| Mills and Office Plymouth, Mass. — 
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MILLARD D. BROWN E. STANLEY BOWERS RINALDO A. LUKENS : 
President Vice-President & Treasurer Secretary 

I I ’ > 


Successors of 


WILSON H. BROWN, Inc. 


Armat and Lena Streets Germantown, Philadelphia 


TULLE eee 


HUAI 
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Manufacturers 


WOOL and MERINO YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


HAUL 
MURAD 0 4 AMM TR EGY 
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Specialists on Heather Mixtures 


pUOREY VREY s euD SATE NCTE” 
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- Dyeing Cotton Yarn 





schine vequiree only» SAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY | 
Machine requires only == . : 
half the liquor required = = 2 
by other methods of dye- : 
ing. The economy in fuel = 
and dyestuff is therefore = - 
very large. =2 z 
Every count and shade = = e 2 i 
are treated with entire = = orste Inners : : 
satisfaction. = 


; Cost of installation is 
Entering a rack that requires 
5 minutes to load less than the upkeep on 
other machines for the 
purpose. 


Philadelphia 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


HUVSAULVUNLUNOUUEUUEUHETONY 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 


Grovesville, N. J. 
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FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 
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& Bro. 
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WOOLEN and MERINO 
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Yarn Markets--Cont’d 


business being placed or regarding 
changes in quotations. Mills every- 
where are sold up so far ahead that 1t 
is only here and there that an opening 
can be found for new business. A g 
deal of business could be placed for far- 
forward delivery if spinners were will- 
ing to take the speculative risk involved; 
but the taking on of such business woulc 
mean little to them and with wool prices 
so high, to cover on such contracts 
might prove to be a very unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs a few months hence. 
Spot lots of yarn are very scarce and 
are immediately taken up whenever the} 
appear. A few lots of merinos can b¢ 
found in this market, quantities ranging 
from 5,000 to 10,000 pounds with single 
28s 80-20 sliver quoted at $2.85 and sin- 


reat 





Weaving and Knitting 
Mark D. Ring’s Sons & Co. 


69th Street and Haverford Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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‘Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG, 
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SPINNING TAPE 


HOPE§JWEBBING CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. ! 
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¥ G. Bowden & Son, Inc. | 


SPINDLE BANDING-TAPES, 
BRAIDS, RIBBONS, 
WEBBING 
Narrow Fabrics of Every Description §& | 
68 Essex Street Boston, Mass. 5 | 
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i ae iil Wool Combing Co, 1 

COMMISSION COMBERS 
Salamanca, N. Y. 
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Packing cases 
marked with one 
of the 24 colors of 
‘DIXON’S 
CR AYONS 
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CREA COTTA CRAYON 
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TT aN RAYONS 
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| without any diminution in the 


to $2 


| drawing waste $1.70 


| William S. Ramsey and C. 


gle 36s 50-50 around $2.55 
and French spun yarns 
changed and knitting 
demand. 

It can hardly be said that mill pro- 
duction at the present time is very satis- 
factory and deliveries are quite behind 
in some sections. But there seems to 
be less nervousness manifested, with 
everybody apparently settling down to 
see things work themselves out, taking 
all necessary precautions, of course, 
with no pessimism or undue anxiety vis- 
ible. Two-ply 40s, half blood, range 
from $4.20 to $4.50 with 2-50s, fine, from 
$4.80 to $5.20. Single 30s are quoted 
around $4.00 and 40s from $4.10 to $4.25. 
Attempts are being made to bring in 
English yarns, but with little success up 
to time of writing, 


Bradford 
remain uwun- 
yarns are in good 





TOP MARKET STABLE 


Blood Tops 
Price 
303sTON, Jan. 14—Fine and half blood 

tops still dominate the market situation 

and will probably continue to do so for 
some months to come. Any likely 
change will consist in a larger produc- 
tion of quarter and three-eighths bloods 
demand 

Market quotations 

Fine tops $2.70, haii 

high three-eighths $1.95 

with quarter bloods hanging 
around $1.50. The feature this week 1s 
the strong price quoted for three-eighths 


Three-Eighths Advance in 


for the fine grades. 
are follows: 
blood $2.60-65, 


as 


blood tops and is probably due to the 
fact that the high variety is being used 
|as substitute for half blood tops 
The noil market is steady but not 
especially active. One dealer, however, 
reports last week as furnishing him the 
| largest business for months. Half blood 
|} noils are strong at $1.05; three-eighths 
blood at 90-95c; quarter blood 70-75c, 
average quarter 55-70c and 44s 45-48c 
| There are some nibby silk noils on the 
| market offered at 62c. Cashmere noils 
are selling as high as $3 55. Camels hai 
‘ails of which there are four grades 


,| on the market at the present time range 
| from $1.40 to $2. 
| Strong. 
jas high as $2.10; 


Wool wastes are quile 
Fine white lap waste has sold 
fine white rovings and 
to $1.90; three-eighths 
and three-eighths 
roving and spinners at $1.55. Fine white 


spinners $1.85 


| thread waste is quoted $1.30-35. Colored 


varieties of these wastes sell from 25 


to 30c below the white pric¢ 
Brooktyn, N. Y. The Bernstein Knit 
ting Mills has been incorporated with 
capital of $150,000 by C. S. Jullien, 
B. Hockman 


but * 
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HAANTHL LAAs 


TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS 
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Even to Color 


Secured by 


Standard Dyes, all 


“Sonoco’ Cones 


are 


Uniform 


And this applies equally to 
Strength, Fit, Accuracy 


and the improved, exclusive 


Sonoco Surface 


i e 


usefulness to your mill ! 


want to extend our 


Southern Novelty Co.,Hartsville,S.C. 
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HIGHEST QUALITY LONGEST WEARING 


“AMTEX” TAPES “AMTEX” BANDS 


SPINNING AND TWISTING TAPES, DOUBLE LOOP BANDS 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. _ 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MAIN OFFICE AND MILL 
BELFIELD AVE. & WISTER ST. 


TREASURER'S OFFICE 
23 SOUTH SECOND STREET 
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WRITE for samples 


and prices for our Sewing 
and Splicing Threads in 
all colors. You cer- 
tainly want T7@ know the 
advantages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 


THREAD CO. 





FLORENCE, N. J. 
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WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 
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2046-48 Amber St., Philadelphia 
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Patterson Mills 
Company 
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Fabrics and Bleached Duck, Drills, Twills 
for Clothing, Uniforms, Tents, etc. Pure 


: Indigo Denims, Coverts and Cottonades. 
Print Cloths. 


TURNER, HALSEY CO. 


62 Leonard Street New York, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Harlomoor,’’ New York 
Sales Agent for 


MT. VERNON-WOODBERRY MILLS - 


enenneee 


TIOGA MILLS 
OFFICE AND MILLS, [RENTON AVE., TIOGA AND COLLINS STS. 
Special Merinos in the Natural and 


Sanitary Mixtures for the Underwear 
trade. 
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ae LB Cables: ROSEMARY, NORTH CAROLINA 
oman. {: ao Manchester. 
SS =» \\ A. B. C. Code, : 
Salterhebble y ; f ¥ 5th Ed. = - 
Mills, { : = E 
A) z -o be addressed a 3 : 
Carlton Mills, (wie to 14 Cumber- = 3 [ 
SOWERBY = lind St Man: | Blue Ridge | ft | 
BRIDGE, a »> marked Union = = : 
ENGLAND. heidi Mills Dept. = 2 i 
Spinners and Doublers of Plain and Gassed : ; 
23 2 i 
COTTON YARNS | || Tt 
AMERICAN, EGYPTIAN AND SEA ISLAND 22 2 p: 
in cop, bundle, cheese, warp, beam and pirn 25 = y 
Specialists in e roaduction o oor more 25 : 3 
Feld jaliete pike production of two for all 22 Flannelettes 2 i 
Best grade Yarns for all Hosiery purposes on on 4 : : 
— — cone, dyed or mercerised aa Selling Agents ; ; 
as YAR N ~ ‘| American Bleach Goods Co., Inc. | | 
: z 4 39 Leonard St., New York City 2 ' 
= amma  é_u(d- 3#:=##fHif‘i=i_=HHee#H!iiiuuLllliiiitiiiitiiaiiiiGVa1 Fam. ee 2 : 
H i , UN 5 
>i 00000000 AR Ue : 
a FOUNDED 1884 INCORPORATED 1914 g = “Mt Vernon’’ “‘Woodberry’”’ 2 : 
= - BE ‘sc ’s B ” 66 irk’’ 2 i 
_ Thomas Henry & Sons, Inc. |) “&*sn204’s Bear aoe Lal 
= PHILADELPHIA, PA. ae 3 i 
= MANUFACTURERS OF 2 = C 0 T T 0 N D U C K z . 
_ Carded or Combed, White and Colored | a : 
Ss . = E 2 : 
= COTTON YARNS : : All Weights and Widths Z : 
4 FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING Wide, Sail and Army Duck. Double Filling, 2 : 
cE nadia E Single Filling. Filter Cloth, Hose, Belting, 2 : 
: EE Dryer Canvas, Narrow and Wide Drills, Z 
2 ae Twills, Sheetings, Osnaburgs, Shoe Duck. 3 
S d = Seine Twine, Cable Cords, Rope, Cotton 2 
= E = Yarns of every description; Cotton Sewing 2 
= EE Thread. Wool Bunting, = 
= B= U. S. Government Standard Khaki and 3 
s TE Olive Drab Fabrics. Harlomoor Colored = | 
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Through tube shuttle cops in Natural 
and Bleached ready for the loom. 

Oxford Mixes, all blends for the 

Sweater, Knitting and Weaving trade. 

Single and Two Plys = 
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Newton Mills 
25 Fourth Ave. 


Silk Yarns 





and Knitting Mills 
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: —— Artificial Silk 
5 2 : Domestic and A 
2 Imported, Plain, 
= Gassed and Mer- R 
= = cerized, Polished 
= = and Turkey Red 
4 5 Cotton, N 
Z OE) Tinsel Thread - 
= Best Quality Harness Twine S 
- 30-38 East 33d St., New York 
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GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Hydraulic Packings. 


Oil Mill 
SUPPLIES 
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STAN LEY 
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Bleacheries 
Dye houses. 





Corp. 
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Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 

WOOLEN 

and MERINO 
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~ WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


Knitting Mills 
and 


YARNS | 


For WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather Mixtures and Decoration Yarns a Specialty 
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New York 


Thrown and Spun 


Silk, Woolen, ei Cotton 





rere 


‘Ludwig Littauer & Co., Ine. 


=THROWN SILK, Tram, 


b i 


CARTHAGE, #t*CON and YONKERS W.Y 
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THEJWILSON COMPANY 


IBRE Goods. Leather Belt- 
ing. Perforated Metals. 
Steam 
Specialties. Mill Brooms. 
General Line of Cotton and 
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Stanley Belting 


“SoLIp WOVEN’ 


~ 


Stanley Belting 


32-38 S. Clinton { +, 
Chicago, Tl. 
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Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Keep your ss, fully equipped 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods. 


Murdock & Geb Co., FPANSE!N 
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SPUN SILK MARKET 
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Scarcity Continues, and Eager Buyers for 
All in Sight 


Spun silk is as it has been since the 
first of the and for 


year, a long time 
previous. Manufacturers are practically 
out of the running aside from minor -~ I L K i O P Ss 
quantities of yarns that show up as 


excess production. This overrun brings = 
5 fancy premiums, and is taken up on the = 
instant. The market unruffled by 
competition to sell goods. Selling agents 
taking it on themselves to lend a hand 





is 


to assist their customers to uncover = 
yarns at large. The scarcity of trams is 
hampering manufacturers of hosiery, 





and their dilemma is aggravated by the 
huge premiums offered by consumers 
of trams, as bad off or worse off than 
themselves. 


BEECO MILL,}{ INC. 


1921 Adams Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Notwithstanding the best efforts of 
makers of artificial silk to meet require- 


ments, the gap between supply and de- 
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mand exists as before. Importations 2 aiaiiileeiaails Owe aieieniiateniieaiaaaiiiianii 
are not a source of much relief, as quan “uu as ; = 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CO, 
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New Publications 





CUTEST Tren 


Vat Dye Patents, owned by the Manufacturers of 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., 81 Fulton 
St. 


New York, N. Y. 

This pamphlet is a compilation of ab- 
stracts of the various vat dye patents 
which were transferred to this Founda- 
tion about a year ago. In an introduc- 
tory note, it is stated that the abstracts 
are intended to give the reader a ready 
means of locating and identifying par- 
ticular patents through the subject mat- 
ter to which they pertain. They are not 
intended to indicate the 


DEPENDABLE 
THROWN SILKS 


Furnished in any form ready for the manufacturer’s use 


2701-2745 Armitage Avenue 
2 CHICAGO 
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scope of the WUT 
several letters patent, nor to give the fF ; AHHH LIHUHUHH | 
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author’s interpretation of their disclos- f aw] merce i 





ures. The patents themselves are al- 
ways available at the offices of the 


Foundation for complete information. Pp: ~ RIEDBERGER- AARC 

The subject matter is divided into the rR) oe NS Ee EN AARC AF 
following classifications: Indigo dyes, 
thioindigo dyes, anthracene dyes, sul- 
phur dyes, quinone dyes, and _ miscel- 
laneous dyes. 





A copy of this pamphlet may be se- 
cured by application to the Foundation, 
the price being 30 cents each. 
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SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. _ brawinc'sitks 
JORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Seranton, Pa., New York Repeeien Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 FourthAve. 


Office, 4015 Clarisna St., N 
Chicago Offiee, 206 So. Market St. Boston Representatives, Stelle & & Sherman 52 Chauncey St., Boston 


KNITTING STOCK SOLD 








Syndicate Disposes of Issue of Western 
Knitting Mills Company 
Following the recent acquirement of 
the Western Knitting Mills, Rochester, 
Mich., by interests associated with W. 
.C. Chapman, general superintendent, a 
syndicate composed of Merrill, Cox & 
Co., Fort Dearborn Securities Company 
and Kay & Co., Inc., has underwritten 
an issue of common stock amounting to 
95,000 shares. This issue was sold to 
the public at $22 a share and the sub- 

scription books have been closed. 

The Western Knitting Mills Company 2 
made an average annual net earnings for 3 
three years ended on December 31, 1919, 
amounting to $454,993, or about $3.25 a 
share on its present capitalization. 

The management and board of direc- 
tors of the mills is composed of Joseph 


INSULATING AND 
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| TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS | 


“LION BRAND” 


NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
HOFFMAN CORR MFG. 


312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING 
as UnenneUnenaanasacaanecnuareanestaUey cs 00nn ievaetarereeennsnata MUOEneuenenneevanerccenenneneetuvcnnecoevnecyenncaveernenernvasnennesnvecervcene evan sve c ove uasenensava scorn cervagt 11 
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CASHMERE AND CAMEL’S HAIR | 
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co. 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Weissenbach, W. C. Chapman, L. B. ie. Noils and Cardings 
Patterson, W. M. Dickey, Wallace Kay, T. J. PORTER & SONS E 
Wilbur Kay, Gus Strauss, Stanley G. PHILADELPHIA - 


‘119 S-uth Fourth Street 
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FRANK HEMINGWAY, Inc. | 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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| Althouse Chemical Company 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


500-540 PEAR ST., READING, PA. 


Al 


Victoria Blue B 
Victoria Blue Conc. 


Manufacturers of 


American Made Dyestuffs 


Victoria Blue Base 
Crystal Violet Conc. 
Crystal Violet Base 


== Also Full Line Of== 
Acid-Basic-Chrome 


and Direct Colors 
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Acco 
Direct Garnet 


ULUACOSONC0LS0OLLOUO OLAS 


A standard direct color; very brilliant 
and level dyeing. Does not precipitate 


in the bath. Factory: Bound Brook, N. J. 


Warehouse: 27 Thames St., N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 243 S. SECOND ST. Branch: 15 Seething Lane, London 
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|e . =| & qué 
| The L. B. FORTNER || Newbert Color Company | | © 
|= ae & 5 imt 
L 2 MANUFACTURER OF BOR cx 
le Company j COTTON SOFTENER SOLUBLE OIL a 

lz |||) STEAM BLACK ACETATE OF CHROME 
- 235 Dock Street Philadelphia, Pa. —|—= SPECK DYE STATE OT AA EE 
|e | — INDIGO EXTRACT : pri 
= Boston Branch: 102 Pearl Street al : ms 
2 2 = SELLING AGENTS FOR: 2 wa 
c | Camden, New Jersey 3 ine 
| Aniline Colors || if. 
E =|— HEMATINE SUMAC EXTRACT 5 we 
lz _| LOGWOOD EXTRACT HYPERNIC EXTRACT =f 
: =|— BLACK DYE OSAGE ORANGE : a 
s, — FUSTIC EXTRACT GAMBIER EXTRACT up 
Most Complete Line of 2 = CUTCH EXTRACT MYRABOLAN EXTRACT rsa 
om E Xp 
Direct, Acid, Chrome, Basic |{ ar Sn te 
+ =| E S 
and Union Colors |e WARNER CHEMICAL WORKS | “ 
- lg : E 
offered by any one concern at present |\f Warner, New Hampshire 3 hoy 
=| 5 Black Iron Liquor 3 "7 
it 4 
Write for sample of ony color required = = Offices: Boston New York Chicago Toronto wh 

: 2| E 88 Broad St. 233 Broadway 900 Eastman St. 23 Scott St. 
ee er ce i 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


AD\ ANCES NOTED DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL QUOTATIONS (DYES IN QUANTITY 
IN ALKALI GROUP) Prices auoted below were corrected this Sage Orange Crystals .... 20 — .. AT REDUCED PRICES 


week on the New York market, and we Quercitron, per ton 





















2 : believe them to be accurate, though largely Liquid .......+seeeeeeees 7 ae | ; on : 
Scarcity of Spot Materials Strengthens | yominat. Sumac, basis 28%, ton...87 00 —100 00 | Quotations Are Slightly Shaded on Big 
: } TERUPOGE ccc secccccccevens » _ 7 . . 
Caustic Soda and Soda Ash—Other MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS * Orders—Intermediate Market Even 
: : DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
Chemicals Firm INO oa 565 ons ceawad 5 15% — 16 ieini: ‘Seadiaintaiaien 8 4s Stronger 
, Al ina-Sulphate Com..... -_ a Alpha Ne yle ewes 5 _ 
dvancing tendency has been noted en — ee ete : Les ." Aniline Of] .......e.eeeeees es eee Continued price firmness features the 
ae netnen” of eeeray- Dooce de eceunsens ‘= ; eae tae ee ees a ; 
tain quarters ot the market for| alum, Ammonia, lump.... 4 — 4% “ 3 de a lait ms market tor coal tar intermediates. P1 
rial . > ne ~ « . 20°. > a eve iNEé Oi, Sublimed... Q — ‘ ' } ' ' 
al chemicals. This has charac “ees ian aie a ." rer <" Distilled 50 55 ducers are well sold ahead and are 
ter the alkali group especially. In- | ~ ' ; ee fe eee eat eS pi ip . hard or Bilecy. “frcleey: tas ae st 
: a 1a cla miline k aoe ar < } { x | uj with 
£ ‘nendaceen tn teks Ga: tuetee a Sic ia ne 10 11% Dimethylaniline ........... 85 ) lar yressead tO ov ay Hel 
: xc a ‘ a ee . de Arsenic—white ............ 10% — 11 Metaphenlylene Diamine....110 — 1 20 deliveries—c sequently there appears 
usiness, me an a —_ de- i ts ao —. Parantiraniline ............ + a) 2 to be no reason to anticipate a break in 
mand have been dir ssponsible fant ao a ‘Sa : 
m ; eh € ectly responsible tor aga a Dom 2% re EARTHS, PIGMENTS AND ABRASIVES | tlic near future. 
“8 — te ar ate, 20 a ie... Hg 7 Barytes, domestic, prime Aniline oil and salt are again stronge 
SODA ASH Pear cetate, 20 deg... : — a WG, WOR isc cvcvecss 30 00 —35 00 (he former is quoted up to 39 or even 
D te the fact that the primary ane” mesa tube. tach. 100 to..8 ar ae 2 - ae SOs Sy NEG TS 98 ae ee 40 cents in certain quarters, while the 
ket soda ash carries the same con- | ,,, , 7 2 ee een e ars --+ 24 — 25 | salt is named as high as 48 cent \ 
a ee pm li mee | Formaldehyde ............ 488 — 63 Fuller’s Earth, powd., 100 Sas aoe aoiae tad ce : 
tra ces, sf supplies are at @| Giauber Salts, 100 Ibs...... 150 —1 %6 Regie et tre 150 —200 | Wide variance still exists between inside 
premium and the quotations on immedi-| Glycerine (C. P.)  bbis., MRAM me oo ce drcek's ees 7y%,|and outside prices of these two ma- 
ate very have advanced to $2.20 per és GMS, OXtPA «2 .sc0cc00s 25 — te WE ita cena vis cause 2200 —40 00 | terials, 
GB ccccccccccccccccese 27 _ 27 y T a : } 
hur | pounds on the 58 per cent ash.| pistiled, yellow crude 24% — 26 wee ree pasate, = = rhe inside quotation on beta naphthol, 
° ° , ep ae - nite Lea asic sulphate 8 -— ‘ ‘ 
In s cases as high as $2.30 is heard. | 1ron—tiquor, copperas free Zine oxide, Amer. process. 9s — 9% sublined, is once more higher, ug 
Consumers desiring this material im- oe la tani ie ae an, OILS AND SOAPS named at 68 cents with the outside figure 
mediately are forced to pay this ad-| Com. -....... caccccsces. 2 == 8% Caster Of Btn & bhis...... 19 — 29 | Still 70 cents. 
van since producers are sold ahead | Lead—Brown acetate ..... 139% — 19 cae om — winter na a Dimethyaniline is still featured by 
7 am» e e, Bi, cecccccces ee ° —_— 1 1 1 1 
for some months. sae iat, Wnts a seg scum 2 oF cee ares 1 45 ies s< arcity, with early deliveries ficult to 
as Tees se ccees : ae Me to Rows cocks tes 140 — obtain, and prices firm at 85 to 90 cents. 
CAUSTIC SODA Chlorate crystals ........ 15 — 16 Olive oil, denatured, gal....2 60 — es ee - 
fhe market in caustic soda reflects Permanganate .......... 66 — 70 Olive oil, Foots, lbs....... 19 — .. DYE PRICES 
5 °° 3 . aes ee - eee Ss Pit creaewcee ccs 17% — 18 
the same strong condition as noted. in | 7°Se sortate «...........-. 6% Pris Soap, chip ...... Tre) tM Met Inquiry among consumers of dyestuffs 
soda ash. Spot quantities are scarce renee apo aadaa " eee ; Soluble oil, 50% castor, lb.. 16 — 16 | reveals the fact that certain colors are 
and cannot be obtained under $4.50 per seis ” Berets? aa Pe 16 ADHESIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS still being shaded in price owing to im- 
aca : ERG Narkesh nike 
bur ired pounds for the 76% material. Sis tans. %—<— Wee ek e proved production m¢ thods aud keener 
Prices range up to $4.60. This is an ad- Pressiate, yellow ..;.... <a ae Dextrine—Potato (Dom)... 13 — 14 |competition. Naturally this applies to 
vance of 10 or 15 cents over last week’s! uipniae, 30% crystals... 2% — 3% = ee lots, =o. os quantity lots bought by a mill which is 
De cee eres seesesess “ —_ 1 
2 leve Tartar emetic, tech. pow- Dee WE ROO I vic kcescs 6 40 ns a good customer OI one or th ther 
j BLEACHING POWDER Gered ss eeeeeeeveecers ie Ve Glue, Fish. per yal sesevees 125 —180 |of the several dye firms. 
7 ia Do., tech, crystals....... 67 — 170 Gum Arabic, amber sorts.. 16 — 16% y a eater a . 
= lt continues to be difficult to quote} —°" ° > : aa Gum, British, carload lots, Worthy of especial notice in this con 
NK : ° ‘ Cream of tartar—Crystals 55 _ 56 be 100 it 6 50 oa . . ID ese 4 
. representative prices on bleaching pow-| powdered ............... & — 56 nnn ak... sao CC ection is Direct Blue 2B which has 
der in view of the fact that producers ee 48 — 43% Sago flour, spots........... 6 — 7 been sold as low as 00 cents per pound, 
ie are in many cases unable to make new] Bichloride, 50 degs...... 211 — 33 ee ee 10 cents below previous low level, with 
5 contracts at this time. As a result, spot| Oxide, bbis. ............ 60 — 61 Wiles GEN vac cc saccade chao = quotations still ranging up to $1.00. 
material is featured by a wide range in| Zinc dust ........+..++++s = =— See ea Snr seatewsiee * Saar DIRECT GREENS 
uotations. $2.75 SAMs ana cacue wae fmt 7 : : : 
que $2.75 per hundred pounds ACIDS WORM eats de Guid ake wba 1 7% Sum amcther color in this same Cate 
appears to be a decidedly low figure for RE PUNE an on <0 a ccnn ss Soe. Pee . , 
mmediate delivery, Th candi Acetic, 28%, per 100 Ib....2 75 — 8 50 is Direct Green. Both the G and B 
= coral ger x 7 get ape a J | Citric, crystals ......++.. re, ae ee ae “a saan COAL TAR DYES shades have been noted at $1.25 per 
cations ¢ 4 = ‘ - 
a ) wea ening in 1S Market 1M | Formic, 70% ...cccccececss 35 40 rect Colore— pound, a drop of 15 cents from the 
the near future; on the contrary the | Lactic, 28% ............5- 5 — 6 Black .........0-.eeeeeee 99 —1 00 former low of $1.40 A cls aaa 
tendency is towards increasing firmness, | Muriatic, 18@22 deg., per Black, Fast .....0..-. SO 2 eae ee ee ee 
2 Pe ang ; ear 6 ee oo OOS a e Biweseeeeeeeeee - 60 —100 | than the $1.25 product is being sold at 
SAL AMMONIAC ~ lige te sagen delle te inal ea a prominent firm, while other 
: Nitric, 36@42 deg., per 100 WG, OEY DW oo. cisccnsn 400 — 65 00 ¥ Dy a PI Pik 
A new tendency which has developed Re eee ercnexssoeka vee 600 —7 50 — pete eine nnentns : = = : = | quotations still vary up to $2.00. 
; ° ° ° OWE. TE ccccvewioceas 1.2 7 — 
recently in the chemical market is the | Oxalic, dom. ........ coseee 83° — 86 Mee Sccbcdowderiekd i ‘9:00 DIRECT RED 
price strengthening of sal ammoniac. On | Sulphuric, 66 deg., per ton.21 00 —24 00 EN 8:5 ch a emnieaa cee 1 25 —200 | : 7 = 
this material, also, producers are sold | Tannic, U. S. P......+..0+. 140 —1 46 Red, fast Fee.sseeeeeeee 2 6 ~s 0@ Benzo Purpurine 4B has been offered 
re ? , ahi Nannie aivan seees 65 — 80 a) Se 905608 x44 eine — s low as $1.70, as ared wi 
quite far ahead. Spot quantities of the Technical Red, Benzo Purpurine 43.170 — 3225 | 25 low as $1.70, as compared with the 
white creme 1 ware _| Tartaric crystals ....+... a IRS cae Sucaie tron aes 860 — .. | previously mentioned inside figure of 
nite granular sal ammoniac have ac PewSeres 2 eccvcccccovecce 70 _-_ —_ Yellow, Chloramine ..... 2 45 — 3 00 $200. Pri still ran y to $2.25 
= 1 : ~ cs < “ zc hea hd, 
= cordingly brought advanced prices. The ALKALIES Yellow, Chrysophenine ..2 25 — 300 |* , si ajo oct. 
= average price at the middle of the week | Ammonia, aqua, 26 degs... 7% — 9 ba nay Hime t taneainated bien, ate. DIRECT YELLOWS 
was 16 cents, with a range from 15 to| Borax, refined, crystals and ; 9% Sulphur Colore— Chloramine Yellow has been offered 
5 ly cents. This represents a two cent re ame. a Black ..; Lrgike ohueaGaast 3¢@ — 8@ | down to $2.45 per pound. The bottom 
es inc . ash, carbon * 7 . = = » CME wcccccvcccccs _ : c c 
3 increase over last week. pp tcnl 2.080 ce ile aon came Daiwa wn rs ie ” level mentioned before has been $2.65. 
= FORMALDEHYDE . WEE, NOON. CORB oecs xc ck se The high is still $3.00. 
3 Soda Ash, 58% light, per iain 20 — = : : ; 
3 The most pronounced advance of the 100 Ib. ...06- ecevccccces 216 — 2 30 ee ee ee Chrysophenine Yellow, ordinary 
3 week was that noted in formaldehyde.| Bicarbonate ....... wee 2 — 3 Green, Olive ............ 80 —1 00 | strength, is also available in quantity at 
a Having already sold at unusually high Caustic, 76% per 100 lb..4 50 — 4 60 ei RGgUKs ccs URCeRewEs 8 — 2 00 a slightly reduced figure, the price of 
2 levels, this chemical went after a new| 51 100 Ibs.............1 35 — 1 60 y along ae soo | $250 being shaded to $2.25. The con- 
record and accomplished it when it sold| § NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS Bismarck Brown ....... 95 —119 |centrated is proportionately easier. 
up to 52 . The spot] Archil extract conc....... 24 — 26 Chrysoidine ..........+. 7% —41 10 eae c 
ip to 52 cents per pound Ss ae aes, ae Fuchsine Crystals ...... 500 — 5 50 DIRECT BLACK 
market is decidedly bare, and a good | Camwood ........-++...++- Malachite Green ........ 275 — 4 50 .. < disert tiett 2 | ii 
expor' demand has aided in producing Cute, Goll .cccccccccocee 115 — 12 Methylene Blue .........2 50 an 2 2 A faster C irect blac than the or in- 
this price boosting Fustico: Solid ..ccccccsveces 19 24 Moathaet Vislet ..ccosccccs 2 60 — 3 25 ary type is being offered at about $2.10 
cudsiaianen a ‘asian Liquid ...e-seeeeeeeeeees 12 — 14 eae _— a 00 «Oy oe 46} per pound. The usual black is still 
— ‘ NG! - TE Gambier (in store).......-.. 13 — 15 Satrantns BW ...ccccoceee 4 20 mn oe quoted at 90 cents to $1.00. 
Strength is still the keynote of the} o arrive) ........+0+++ eae ahh “ome Victoria Blue B.......-.. 600 —7 60 
market for permanganate of potash. Hematine paste ........... 11 — 16 Acid Colors— SULPHUR COLORS 
Prices range from 65 to 70 cents, with | Crystals .......++s+++e: 23 — 29 Black cule eramanbtmenteaenlen 1 25 —1 60 Sulphur Blue, cadet shade, is avail- 
. a=» US nce eww eer esnereveess 2 == 9 @ - . 
4 howev a quotation of 75 cents heard | Hypernic chipped ....-.-. . , Mess caine cweeuwewes 150 —250 | able at 45 cents per pound, a reduction 
mat least one quarter. Eet—tt doom, eh cede Green ..+eseeeee sreeeeeel 26° — 600 | of 5 cents from the previous low level, 
Indigo—Bengal ......-- ---200 — 2 560 GI cds nkeccducenaeen 50 — 1 00 . . 60 : 
ELLOW PRUSSIATE OF SODA REMMEL icuscksiieded OO «80 DE bine tdevadicdhenien 150 —250 | With types ranging to cents. 
An advance of approximately one cent | Madras ........--.-++-+. 95 —1 00 YeHOw ..sseeeeseseeveees a See In sulphur greens, the bright shades 
is noted in yellow prussiate of soda,| Kurpah ......+.s++++++-1 60 — 2 00 — Colors— = sas | Ya from $1.65 to $2.25, while the olives 
i i CFACE oc ccccccee eos 18 — 23 AMOK cc cccccccescccccce — 
Which is quoted from 25 to 27 cents. wie. a Brass MEIN 68 49 | are quoted at 80 cents to $1.00. The 
ACIDS Dxtrest, Maulé, Gl Geme.. 19 — 14 Brown ....... Laeeaawhnes 175 —800 | $2.25 type is an exceedingly bright shade 
No otable change has featured the Crystals Ce 23 — 39 mame aims " dk tgfelen ph tease ce 29 for a sulphur color. 
ae Nutgalls, blue Aleppo......1 25 — 1 30 eveloping Colors— Iphur yellows are obtainable as low 
vatious acids. All have held firm at)“ Gninese .......ssscseceee 38 — 88 ee Sulphur ye a 


Previously noted levels. Osage Orange Extract .... 12 18 Prinuline ...............1 75 —321i0 |as 85 cents, with the brighter types 
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EAVENSON'S || SUPPEY.coMmPany 
TEXTILE SOAPS | Mill Supplies Re Place | paints & Oil 


-§ Chemicals ight Price Specialties 


ENTONL LLANE ENA TY UD 11 ODT ETN TT 


J. Eavenson & Sons, Inc., 


UMTDEREGAAASELA10 OL UCONN COURANT NAY TE LED UIT 


“In the heart of the Berkshires}j’ *~™% 
Soapmakers for nearly three-quarters of a century a 


| Factory, Camden, N. J. Office, 30th & Market Sts., Philadelphia | ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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"HOLLIDAY. KEMP CO. Inc. 


We manufacture MANUFACTURERS OF 
Dyestuffs for 


Cotton and Wool ANILINE COLORS 


that Meet 

U nited States DYESTUFFS, ETC. 
Government Re- 

quirements, Ar- FOR ALL PURPOSES 
my and Navy. 
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SALT 


FOR ALL DYEING PURPOSES 


Immediate Delivery From Stock 


Alexander Kerr Brother & Co. 
Delaware Ave. & Green St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bell Phone: Market 4694-4695 Keystone Phone: Main 1022 
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8. R. David & Company, Inc. |; 
DYESTUFFS |} 


CHEMICALS, ETC. 


Win. T. Miller Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. | getephone, Main 1684 | 
7 Factory: 100 P h Str t, B t ’ M 3 
icine gia aia cians ae New samen teieit : , 
FLUORIDE OF CHROME Newark, N. J. , ’ 


ACET ATE OF CHROME <a Sa Reeeaetanaeeee smermmmnins 3 " 
418 Third Avenue - Brooklyn, New York | | 107 Soluble 100% Color Value | f 


eee FUCHSINE A A 


MANUFACTURED BY 


STAIER CHEMICAL CO. 
81 Fulton Stree’, N. Y. City i 
FACTORY NEWARK, N. J. 


Textile, Laundry | — 


M41 MA LE 
1892 19 


i Copper Sulphate, Prussiate of Potash and Soda, Caustic 
and Special Soaps 7 Sede. Heavy Chemicals, Fuchsine Crystals, 


OFFICES 


WORK S: 90 William Street, NEW YORK CITY 
: 151 N. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Woodside, L. I. 114 State Street, BOSTON 
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ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Potash an 
Soluble Blue, Perkins Type, Alkali Blue, Acid Magenta i 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES . 
We US JOR ame ROME, N. Y ALEX. C. FERGUSSON, JR., 458 Chestnut Street, Phila. 





j Laboratory and Warehouse: 17-19 S. Orianna St. 
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STEIN, HALL &.CO., Inc. Starch, Dextrin 


Successors to 
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: Dobbins: Soap Mfg. . Co. 
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= Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mfrs. Use. Send for Sampie 
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STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 


61 Broadway New York Gum, Tapioca, Sago 
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quoted around $2.00. The previous low 
price for this color was noted at $1.00. 
BASIC COLORS 

Fuchsine crystals are offered at $4.90 
per pound, or 10 cents lower than the 
former inside price. Different firms 
quote up to $5.50. 

Both methylene blue and methyl vio- 
let are offered as low as $2.50 per pound, 
this figure representing in each case a 
drop of 25 cents. More concentrated 
products range higher. 

Safranine has been offered by a prom- 
inent firm at $4.20, a very slight easiness 
from the former inside quotation of 
$4.25. The outside figure is still as 
high as $5.00. 


PENTEL ET) Tg 
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THIS TRADE MARK 


The Only 100% Efficient 
Bleaching Agent 





IN EVERY PACKAGE 





USERS OF Dye and Chemical Notes WHY waste time and money preparing your 
Manton. Goth: & Hastings Consent own bleaching solutions from lime? 
Wyandotte Textile Soda tion announces the appointment of W. WHY run the risk of yellowing and tendering your 
M. Drew as Cleveland manager, taking goods? 


Wyandotte Concentrated Ash 
and 
Wyandotte Kier Boiling 


the place of H. W. Galley, who has re- 
cently resigned. Mr. Drew has been 
connected with this company for a num- The most simple process of bleaching,—the bleach 
ber of years, first with the New York that contains 100 per cent. available chlorine—the 
office, later with the Chicago office, and bleach that diminishes the harshness in your goods 


WHY pay excessive freight charges? 


- Special a short time with the St. Louis office, and increases the tensile strength is E. B. G. Liquid 
pe but more recently has been connected Chlorine. 
with the Cleveland office, and is thor- , : 
know to a nicety just what the re- oughly acquainted with the trade in Ask us to send full particulars. 


sults will be. 


They know the dependable and 
uniform qualities of these prod- 
ucts never fail them. 


that territory. 
In order to meet the constantly in- El BI hi G C 

creasing demand for their dyes, chem- ; ectro eac ing as TO. 

icals and colors and to improve their 8 Pioneers and Leading Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


oe for — ao of their cae F Main Office: 18 East 41st St.. New York 
eral sales ] ents 
eral sales and executive requirements, PLANT: Niagara Falls, New York 


the Sherwin-Williams Company has Chicago Office: 11 So. La Salle Street 
found it necessary to move to larger 
quarters for these several departments 
at 115 Broadway, New York. The up- 
town store at 116 West 32d street will 
retain its original character as a mod- 
ern retail paint store. 

The National Aniline & Chemical 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


mere emer eerie 


taser sevuareer.ssus suse geseesst4ss RSs ART 
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ments completed not later than Monday 
morning, January 19. 


; Co., Inc., announces the production of PU UT UU 
: i zu ene NDOT iets ineies Sinai colees. eonets- an methyl = = 
§ H. C. HARDING, INC. = violet 5B atid fuchsine NB. The|2 < 
= = good tinctorial value and the excellent|= = 
i f téth and Sedgley Ave., Phila., Pa.é solubility of these dyes will prove es- |= = 
5 = pecially serviceable for the dyeing of |= 

z XX BRAND SILK SOAP = leather, silk and paper, also for cotton = = 
ig GREEN OLIVE SOAP = and silk printing. = : 
' © 4-B HOSIERY SOFTENING OIL. 2 = The War Trade Board section of the = IN TEXTILE PRINTING 3 
ss, i : H. & K. COTTON SOFTENER = State Department recently announced |= = 
' E ° 2 . ons = . 43 
: = = that it would issue no further alloca-|3 = 
L @ £On request we will send you an: tion certificates for the importation of |= USE S 
‘ E ec conomical formula for HOSIERY = dyes after the fifth day of January./& 3 
— pand COTTON softener. = Orders based on these allocation cer-|= = 
= Established for 40 years = tificates must be in the hands of the|/= = 
1e eee mame anal Textile Alliance, Inc., on or before Jan- = N HRA | INONE = 
uary 15, and the confirmation of the = = 

proforma invoices and financial arrange- ee 





It is said that the outlook for Amer- 
CA L s Oo ican dyes in Japan is very good, accord- PASTE 20-30% 
PATENT OFFICE ing to the Far Eastern Division of the 
Department of Commerce. It is pointed 


out that American dyes do not suffer in 





Water softeners for throwsters, 


| — 
| | 
0 
f1, 
© 


scourers, bleachers, dyers manufacture on account of the humid- 2 
a Se ccs) A compere une or | 
= PILTERS & PURIFIERS Huddersfield is now the most import- | = DIRECT—ACID—CHROME | 
¢ American Water SoftenerCo. Great Britain, The Britich Dvesraffs | BASIC and UNION COLORS Z 
a 1003 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Corporation (an amalgamation of Brit- = 


eee ish Dyes, Ltd., and Levinstein, Ltd.., 
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has very large works at Huddersfield, 
and there are other firms in the district, | 
notably L. B. Holliday & Co. A large 
trade is also done in chemicals and 


GOOD ENGRAVINGS iH the most recent development has been 





| 


LLL nn HMI U NN 


ACME DYESTUFF CO.,, Inc. 


mak+ . 7 = 
logue: winding Eaten asta f the production of drugs formerly ob- SALES OFFICE: WORKS: = 
you get more business— { tained from Germany. MA METUCHEN = 
GATOML & MANNING |} Imports of dyes and similar mate- 133 IDEN LANE NEW ERSEY a 

Sixth and “ara rials into Hongkong during the first NEW YORK J A 


PHILADELPHIA nine months of 1919 were comparative- 
ly small. The total receipts of aniline 
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NICHOLS COPPER CO. 


REFINERS OF COPPER 
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PRODUCTS, Inc. ! 


80 Fifth Avenue SSN Lock Haven, Pa 
New York Nyack, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ANILINE COLORS 


COTTON COLORS 
Direct, Sulphur and Basic Colors 


WOOL COLORS 
Acid and Chrome Colors 


SPECIALTIES 
Alizarine Navy Blue G Conc. 
Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. Conc. 
Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. R. 
Sulphur Navy Blue 3B Conc. 
Sulphur Indigo Blue R. L. Extra 


SILK COLORS—PRINTING COLORS 


Manufacturers of 


TRIANGLE BRAND 


COPPER SULPHATE 
(BLUE VITRIOL) 


Guaranteed 999% Pure 
Practically No Free Acid 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DANVILLE, VA. CHICAGO, ILL. 


25 Broad Street, New York City 
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Malachite 
Green 
Brilliant 
Green 


1 


I 


IINOMTUTCTU LUTTE 


Violamine 


When yarn gassing machines are supplied by 
gas through the KEMP SYSTEM every thread 
is gassed alike insuring uniform color when 
dyed. The machines are run at maximum 
speed even when gassing heaviest thread, con- 
sumption reduced usually 50%; number of 
burners reduced; all the burners operated in 
unison by one 
valve; guaranteed 
saving soon pays 
cost of  installa- 
tion. 


LAMIE CHEMICAL CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Sales Office: 72 Cliff St., New York City 


Phone: Beekman 8091 


Factory: Huntington, W. Va. 
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dyes reached an estimated value of only Wood said that he did not think there 






about $250,000 for the period, a fraction would be any objection to such a propo- 

of the prewar trade. The United sition as this. 

States supplied about two-thirds of H. A. METz OPPOSED = 

these imports. Gambier and mangrove Herman A. Metz said thatas a man- 3 

bark from the East Indies was import- ufacturer and as an importer he was in = 
{ 3 







= 


ed to about the usual value. There was favor of the substitute offered-by Mr. 
a good trade in sapan wood and myro- Choate, but as a consumer and on be- GUMS DEXTRI ES 
balan ° half of the textile industry of the U.S. he 3 

he Edward J. Shannon Co., Cincin- was opposed to it, for the same reasons 
nati, Ohio, chemicals, has completed ne- that he was opposed to the Longworth 
go ons for the purchase of property bill. He pointed out to the committee, 
in Evanston as a site for the construc- as had Col. Wood, that after the allow- 
tion of a new plant to provide for in- able six months supply of dyestuffs had 
creased capacity. been imported into this country the tex- 

Weidman Silk Dyeing Co., Al- tile industry would be at the mercy of 

lentown, Pa., is understood to have com- speculation. He said that he was in 
pleicd negotiations for the taking over favor of protection to the limit for the 
of the Lehigh Silk Dyeing Co., Allen- dyestuff manufacturers, but he did not 
tow for increased operations. The want this protection to keep the con- QUALITY SERVICE 
company is understood to have ar- sumer from getting stuff that he needs. 


ranged for the immediate installation of Mr. Metz said that dyestuff manufac- 
new machinery in the plant of the lat- turers are entirely selfish in asking for 
ter company to allow for operation at the legislation, and he further made the 
the carliest possible date. assertion that the big dyestuff manufac- 
The National Aniline & Chemical turers are trying to put him out of bus- 
Company, Inc., announces the produc- jness, but he said, “I am not afraid of 
tion of a new basic yellow known as them.” 
Phosphine G N. This color possesses SUBSTITUTE IN NAME ONLY 
excellent levelling properties and will George P. Sanford told the committee 
find extensive use in dyeing leather. It that in his estimation Mr. Choate’s sub- 
forms a part of many basic mixtures stitute was one in name only. He said 
for browns and tans on leather. that he could see no objection to the 
Jacob Widder, treasurer of the Wid- suggestion which had been offered by 
der Dye & Chemical Co., Inc. 155 Col. Wood, namely that the Tariff Com- 
Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y., sailed for mission be allowed to declare an em- 
Europe on the Mauretania on Tuesday, bargo on certain dyestuffs when and if 
Dec. 30. He expects to be gone about they thought it necessary. Answering 
two months, and will look after his com- Senator Sutherland that the consumers 
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UNIFORMITY 


UR 
POTATO STARCH 


Carefully Selected for Quality and Uniformity 


Our Domestic Product is Prime Our Japanese Product is the best 
Aroostock County. manufactured. 


OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which is at your dis- 
posal is unusual and distinctive in that it is in 
charge of a well-known textile chemical expert with 
a wide experience in the textile finishing field. 
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pany’s interests abroad. would do well to try to get together with Ch « I 
SS the dyestuff manufacturers, Mr. Sanford M rn g t & nc 
Dyestuff Hearings said that he did not believe that that as. Oo In Ss ar O., P 
-ontinued from page 31) would be possible. During the course 349 Broadway, NEW YORK 
pointed out that the substitute provides of hig testimony Mr. Sanford = —_ = BOSTON CHICAGO 
for an embargo and then provides for ee a Bae — : a rte = iMAC 
exceptions to the embargo. Without go- “'SCUssion ab Se Ia BeAr; a 7 
ing into any detail in the matter, he said that representatives of the National  syqaqqmgmmmmyanmnN 
that he objected to the substitute on the ‘1SS0ctation of Shirt Manufacturers had = 
same crounds as those which he had of- D€e intimidated by some government 
fered to the original bill. The only dif- ficials against appearing to give testi- 
Sevence ta: he eae, Gok om provided for MOny before the committee. In view of 
@ apevthc Heense abd die cles far : the statements made yesterday by Mr. 
general esc ga ee eer John J. Nevins, Frank K. 
wouts ENCOURAGE pe Nixon, and others, it appears that no 





Col. Wood admitted that the substi- = _ ecaagie eg aie = - 
tute offered by Mr. Choate does away oe sent - = eae a NT —s 
with the delay in obtaining licenses by ‘He committee yesterday by the National 


the consumer. On the other hand he Association of Shirt Manufacturers, 
y eae . ring that they had ever made such a 
was 0! the opinion, he said, that the denying , : Ca ° S d L C : P h 
new plan would encourage speculation. St@tement. j ; ustic oda ye austic otas 
He took the ground that there would be , Gtorge Deming, appearing for the 
— scramble for ficenses at the be- hosiery industry, also opposed the sub- a 
ginning of a six months period for which stitute offered by Mr. Choate, and Bleaching Powder 
a license Could: be chtslned and’ Ghat if stated that members of the industry 


there were any “late comers” they would ‘ST opposed to any kind of a licensing 
erobably be told when they asked for plan. He gave it as his opinion that the 
a dyestuff license that the importabie Passage of any such bill would surcly 
amount had already been licensed. In >™n€ trouble and litigation. ; 
such a case, he said, the manufacture During the Conese of the hearings 
would have to pay any kind of specula- there was quite a free for all” discus- 
tive price which those importers chose S10" especially between Mr. Choate and 
to ask who had obtained licenses early Col. Wood. 

in the six months’ period. Mr. Choate [IMMEDIATE ACTION UNLIKELY 
pointed out at this point that this ob- _During the course of the testimony 
jection had been taken care of in an Siven by Mr. Sanford, Col. Wood and 
amendment which he would offer to his thers, the committee was again told of 
tubstitute. Col. Wood asked if it would the reason why the textile manufactur- 
not be a good plan to retain the prin- °"S have to obtain dyes immediately 
ciple of an embargo, but to place with after their selling orders were received. 
the Tariff Commission the power to de- The various witnesses again repeated in = 
clare an embargo whenever they thought substance what they had already told the = 
it necessary on specific dyestuffs. The Committee in connection with the dyeing a 


Alkali Special § Chlorinated Lime 


In All Size Containers 





S.WANDER & SONS CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


commission could take into considera. Of Various textiles. 

tion the dyes coming into the United Denies Dye Legislation Agreement 
States which would subject the Ameri- WasuHincrTon, D. C., Jan. 15 (Special) 
can dyestuff manufacturer to unfair —The Senate Finance Committee abso- 
competition. Col. Wood stated in this lutely denies stories printed today that 3S 
connection that if such a proposition the committee has agreed on dyestuff 3 
Were considered he would be in favor of legislation and charges that this is 3 
continuing the protective tariff rates as propaganda. The sub-committee has 3 


Proviled for in the Longworth bill. Col. not even discussed the proposition yet. = jiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiantiiiiiiiitiiiiniiiinniniiiiiiiitiiiiini mannii. 





Main Office and Factory New York City Office 
Albany, N. Y. 501 Fifth Ave. 
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RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE 















Contg 
= per lb, 
: WOOL WASTE Palm Beach ........- eooe 18 — 1D 
= Fine white Australian lap waste. Nominal Delaines mixed colored... 7% — 4 
: >» = Fine white lap waste......... 0 —205 ao astrachans ........ = — 1% 
= Medi fered deb weste,.::30 «= ERR 8 | Bre Se Sasso Poh ekedesents 2 a ie 
REWORKED WOOL = Fine “soloed an cae cnapien 145 —155 Black cloakings .......... a .— 18 
735-176! DIVERSEY PARKWAY E Fine white Australian ring ve ee ie” beckons es 4 _ 2 
: WASTE. cece cee cecescecccces i a 0484026 ees eee — 42 
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TET 07 0 ppm COTTON WARP CLIPS WORD. ccccccccesesesecese Pe % 
GORDON BROS., Inc. B. COHEN & SONS ese PS 6. ee 
Manufacturers and Dealers in LARGEST GRADERS OF Serges, black and white... 14 — 15 Skirted, tan kersey....... 4 ae 
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Wool Waste, Woolen Rags mn yy _ 
Telephone Connection ALL K REM ‘ : ° ' 
Ww P : ] . ctions © x ateriz id 
MAZARDVILLE, CONN. 1100 W. 224 pied Us for Prices CAGO SUBSTITUTES STEADY; collections of mixed soit mater al 
graders are getting good prices in mak- 
LITTLE NEW BUSINESS ing the sales of this commodity. 
The market in new clips has taken on 
Pe ae ee ee Stronger Demands for Fine Grades and @ little more activity due to improve 
a ment in the quantity and quality of cut- 
Stocks None Too Plentiful—Waiting ; : “Hs ho. 
tings in the recent season. Mills have 


for Goods Market to Move 


The substitute market continues 
moderately active, not, however, gaining 
4 any great momentum as long as the 
piece goods market still refuses to 


budge. Mills generally continue produc- 
ing goods in which only nominal 

saeee eat Rodos ALL PURPOSES amounts of substitute material are em- 
LARGEST LINE = BUIET IN SA: ployed. Where recovered wool is em- 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Depr.J. ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA ployed the use of fine light merino is 
generally favored. These materials are 
not being graded heavily out of current 





shown a disposition the past ten day 
to make up their minds more exactly a 
to what they want, and salesmen return 


ing to the city after visiting the wo« 


mills and substitute factories, report 
growing interest in serges, worst¢ 


and fine grades particularly. 


Though not particularly active the o! 


woolen rag market is more or less 


pectant of making greater headway 4 
soon as the requirements of the hea’ 


weight season are a little better kno 
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SHERWIN WOOL CO. 


SPECIALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Woolen Rags 


213 A Street BOSTON 









The W. L. Loeser Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Careful Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 
DELAINES—LINSEYS 








American Wool Stock Co. 


(R. Geldstein & Son, Proprietors) 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Advise grades you require. = 
Packing Plant New York — 


Highlandtown, Baltimore, Md. 200 Fifth Avenue 


B. D. KAPLAN & CO. 
7 Vestry Street,’New York City 


New Woolen Clips 


i **None Better Made’’ 
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Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 
Chicago—Illinois 
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SHIRLEY MILLS 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 
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REWORKED WOOL 


Sales Office: Boston, Mass. 
(Chelsea Station) 
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‘*NEWOOL”’ 
FINE REWORKED WOOL 
WINCHESTER WOOLEN CoO. 


NORWICH, CONN, 


g ‘You can Win with Winchester” 
CLLOPCTOMSTOATGTU E1040 0c ATA STHT HET Tse ageN oe Meee THATS; eee UTNE ETTORE 


LALO A414 SUA 


OELRICHS & CO. 
WOOL IMPORTERS 


= AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


I! Broadway 246 Summer St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
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y Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 = 


= CROSBY & GREGORY 
_ HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


; Old South Building BOSTON = 

= PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES TRADE MARKS COPYRIGHTS = 
= Special Attention To Textile Inventions = 
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BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company 
Textile Machinery Philadelphia Office 
Mill Supplies Commercial Trust 
Egyptian Cotton Building 











TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


A little more interest is being shown in : 
fine worsteds in the darker stocks, and = 


further rises in these grades may not be 
long delayed. 

Present conditions, including the 
agitation for a law _ requiring the 
labelling of goods to show what per- 
centage of reworked wool they may con- 
tain, are not in all respects entirely 
favorable to the substitute industry. In- 
flated prices have invaded the domain 
of what have heretofore been termed 
cheap goods, and their position is rela- 
tively the position that was formerly 
occupied by medium grade goods, with 
this difference, that they have been im- 
proved: in quality but occupy a poorer 
selling position. As long as labor is 
high in the cutting up trade, the lesser 
priced material does not keep down the 
final cost in the same ratio that it for- 


merly did. 





SUBSTITUTES HOPEFUL 





Recovery of Old Army Materials the 
Feature 

Boston, Jan. 14—The market in re- 
covered wools seems to be taking on 
new courage, apparently accepting it as 
inevitable that at some time in the near 
future business will brighten up con- 
siderably. It is said, in some quarters, 
that cloakings and overcoatings for the 
fall trade will be constructed no longer 
exclusively from virgin wools but will 
contain a large percentage of staple 
substitute material and in some cases a 
percentage of cotton. Attractive fabrics 
of this character are, it is understood, 
already being shown and this movement 
intended among other things to lower 
the cost of clothing is viewed as a 
rational and very desirable proposition 
by this market. There is a fair though 
very spotty demand for standard sub- 
stitutes with more activity being shown 
in the production of substitutes from 
old army materials such as _ shirtings, 
leggings and overcoatings. The car- 
bonization of the shirtings at first fur- 
nished quite a problem as the cotton 
warp was quite hard twisted. The wool 
put into the filling was largely of the 
fine and half blood varieties, which is so 
conspicuously scarce in the wool market 
at the present time. The greater part 
of the redyeing of these materials is 
done by the mill buying them rather 
than by the substitute manufacturer. ~ 

The rag market has attained remark- 
able strength these last few days. Mixed 
softs have touched 23c and rough 
cloths 13c. These figures may be com- 
pared with Government 
prices of 14c and 5%c respectively. In 
1914 these materials sold at what now 
seems incredibly low figures, softs rang- 
ing around 5c and rough cloth around 
2c. Considerable export business is be- 
ing done in serges and worsteds and 
some dealers in this market cannot un- 
derstand why England with exchange so 
much against her should buy in this 
market. But when it is remembered 
that black and blue worsteds are s«lling 
in England 100 per cent higher than here 
simple enough 


} 


maximum 


the proposition seems 
Change in Waste Firm 


Announcement is made that the co- 
partnership existing between John L 
Higgins, 


J. Higgins, 2644-52 Coral Street, 


Lawrence A. Churchville. 


James J. Higgins and Joseph 3 
M. Higgins, trading in the name of J. & & 
Phila- 5 
delphia, wastes, has been dissolved by 2 
mutual consent. The business will be & 
continued under the name of J. J. Hig- = 
gins & Co., by James J. Higgins and 


(441) 105 
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Unequalled 





Uniform Scouring Agents 
and and Fibre 
Reliable Lubricators 
Once Used NULY Do Not Gum 
Always Used Tate Penetrating 


SAMPLES GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST. WRITE US 
ABOUT YOUR NEEDS 


BRADFORD OIL COMPANY, INC. 


LYNN, MASS. 
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ESTABLISHED 1884 


Better quality, less waste, fewer 
slubs in finished sliver 


These are the results obtained by our method of dyeing, 
and we invite you to convince yourself by comparisons. 


We solicit problems in blending and mixtures. 


Enterprise Dye Works, Inc. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I 





INCORPORATED 1918 





HEN 


B. S. ROY & SON co. 


EST. 1868 


Grinders 


FOR 


Woolen and Cotton Cards 
Garnetts, Shears, Nappers & Calendar Rolls 


Write for prices on your needs 


WORCESTER, - - - MASS. : 
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A CAUTIOUS MARKET 
IN BRITISH WOOLS 


Bradford Buyers Awaiting Further Events 
Values on the Grade—Low 
Crossbreds Neglected 


Down 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


Braprorp, ENnc., December 23.—The 
substantial decline in values shown at 
the London Sales has confirmed the 
Bradford market in its attitude of 
caution. Buyers are almost entirely out 


Most of them are well cov- 
ered for current needs, and deliveries 
on old contracts 


of action. 


most of them placed 
at lower rates—are now coming to hand 
more freely. Practically speaking, the 
output of tops has now caught up with 


the demand of spindles, even in 
merinos. There is still a demand for 
spot lots to meet urgent requirements, 


but these can be satisfied either private- 
ly or through the Government auctions, 
at prices which are on a par with top- 
makers’ rates for future delivery. 


Topmakers themselves are making 
practically no alterations in merino and 
fine crossbred quotations, which are on 
the basis of 150d for 60s super. They 
are booked ahead for some time, and 
do not want further business. Conse- 
quently they can well afford to hold 
tight ai f the d ne 1s only 
pa ing pl ast With the exception ol 
the buying of a f pot lots, merin 
values cannot id to hav eel 
tested late ( \ perceptible degree 
Nevertheless there is no doubt that the 
tone 1 mpathy with the d 
clin ‘ al ’ 


Medium and coarse 


are 
cheaper, but it is difficult to fix a pric 
on ther Average quotatiot1 
78d fo Os rossbred &d 418 
carded, 48d for 46s ed, and 38d fo 
40s prepared. There is no doubt, how 
ever, that a buyer could get in helow 
these prices if he wanted to do so. The 
output of crossbred tops is KCeS 
of the demand, and is likely to be s« 
until the German trade develop more 


substantially. 
perceptibly 
reducing 


Even crossbred yarns art 
weaker Spinners are not 
quotations, but there is a 
greater tendency to look up buyers, and 
if business were in prospect there would 
be no difficulty in 
The spell of 
which pushed up values has 


the development in export 
alone could justify it: 


obtaining concessions 


business in these qualities 


not been 
follows d by 


trade which and 


consequently the market is sagging 
despite the very low level of prices 
compared with the finer sorts 
ECT GOOD Re MING 
Phe further on 


material, the stronger the tone. Despite 
the approach of the holiday period and 


he end of t 


le year, quite a substantial 
bu ness h iS been done in piece goods 
d he past week or two, mainly in 
tl export department The un 
precedented prices and inordinate de 


livery times asked for Botany 


no keep users out of the 


cloths do 
market. Th 


low - P . 
lower grades of cre ssbred cloths 
less in d mand Phe tay rable rate of! 


are 


exchange is helping to bring about a 


considerable amount of buving on 
United States account, ranging from 
medium crossbred cloths .to the finest 


Botany productions. On the other hand 


Continental buyers are handicapped by 


exchangé rates In the woolen trad 





FOREIGN MARKETS 


the only trouble is that manufacturers 
cannot accept the orders which are of- 
fered to them. The restriction of the 
output of worsted goods is creating a 
harvest for the woolen side of the 
trade, and the export trade is beating 
all records. 


GOVERN MENT TOPS SELL BETTER 


Considerable interest was shown in 
the sale of Government tops last week, 
because it was a similar sale of tops a 
fortnight previously which so depressed 
the market. This time there was the 
largest attendance there has yet been at 
a sale of this character, and it was 
evident that there would be very little 
chance of the bargains which were 
made at the previous sale. As a mat- 
ter of fact prices showed a recovery 
for practically all qualities, but did not 
quite get back to the November level 
Merinos sold at prices about on a par 
with topmakers’ rates. Crossbreds sold 
fairly freely, but at rates below cur- 


rent topmakers’ prices. The Depart 
ment had put reserve prices on the 
offerings with a view to preventing a 
recurrence of the debacle of December 


§ and in the case of 50s crossbred the 


limits were rather too high, with the 


result that most of the offerings were 
withdrawn. 
THE STOCKTAKING PERIOD 

With the end of the year the Brad 
ford trade is carrying out the usual 
tocktaking, and there is also a disposi- 
tion to do a little mental stocktaking 
Che events of the past month have done 
\ 1 deal 1 emove the somewhat 
reckless spirit in which prices of fine 
wools, tops and yarns were forced up 
Imos dles limit \ more 
rhe now taken, and there are 
many who would like to see fine wools 
selling on a more reasonable basis. The 
far-sighted are of the opinion that top 


makers will not want to buy wool in 
the ( k Tilt al | ral when Gov- 
ernment purchas¢ s cease, and that it is 


gradual stabilization 
rather than a disastrous slump. “More- 
over the danger in financing wool on its 
present basis is not welcome in financial 
quarters, and the heavy fluctuations in 
that the difficulties 
created by currency inflation will not 
solve themselves unaided. The financing 
of the affected internationally 
would no doubt tend rather to increase 


better to have a 


exchange show 


areas 


purchasing power and make for a 
maintenance of high values, but in the 
Cast of merimos prices are at least 
twice as high as they were before the 


war, after discounting the whole of the 


rise due to inflation of currency. No 
one can tell what would be the result 

a fairly early revival of German 
trade, and it is idle to attempt to 
prophesy, but most of the considera 
tions which are before the trade for 


the moment tend in favor of a spirit 
f There is no disposition to 

ver far ahead on fine and 
varns, and coarse CrqQss- 


breds, despite their reasonable price, are 
+ } 
no 


caution 


wools, 


tops 
Ps, 


while medium 


eing seriously considered until the 
export trade to Germany shows more 


emphatic signs of expansion. 


It is, however, well to dissociate raw 
material and tops from the finished 
article. The consumer’s demand for 
manufactured goods is still much 


greater than the supply. Even if raw 
material supplies should pile themselves 
up against an inadequate machinery out- 


let, this does not mean that the resulting 
ease in value will percolate through the 
trade. In piece goods it is the question 
of output which has to be considered, 
and in this country, as in America and 
on the Continent, machinery seems 
likely to be taxed to its utmost during 
the coming year. 





LINEN TRADE CONDITIONS 





Reign of Phenomenal Prices Accom- 
panies Famine in Flax in Ireland 


By Alfred S. Moore, M.Text.Inst. 


Betrast, Ire., Dec. 20.—There is a 
picture by an Irish artist which must 
be familiar in many parts of the world. 
Entitled “The Puzzled Schoolmaster,” 
it represents a schoolmaster of the old 
and now bygone type who finds him- 
self absolutely nonplussed in mathe- 
matics by the question put to him from 
a bright-witted urchin in his class of 
boys. The question is, “If once nought 
is nothing, sir, then surely twice nought 
must be something?” The schoolmas- 
ter in the picture seems to be as hope- 
lessly astounded in regard to this poser 
as was Jonah of old when he found 
himself groping around the inner walls 
if his host, the sea monster which swal- 
lowed him. Yet this paradoxical prob- 
lem [ have outlined might be taken to 
represent the attitudes both of the buy- 
ng public and the linen trade in gen- 
eral just now 


Che 


ynce nought” is the famine in 
flax, while the “twice nought” repre- 
sents the stocks of yarns and linen 
which the public are rushing panic- 


stricken to buy, totally irrespective of 
he prices asked for the extremely lim- 

ited quantities of these available just 
WwW 

the 

all kinds 


hus while supplies of linen fab- 


{ 
are of the narrowest 


cs of 


dimensions, there seems no limit to the 
prices advancing almost day by day. 
Quotations which seemed exorbitant 
a month, or even a short fortnight 


ago, now on retrospection appear to 
have been then possible at sacrificingly 
maderate figures, Not alone is this ap- 
plicable to finished linen goods and 
mixture fabrics but to raw material. 
In fact, as regards business in yarns, 
spinners with little or nothing to offer 
would appear to use their offices merely 
as a place to while away a few vacant 
hours daily Such a state of affairs 
might be thought to be exaggeration, 
hut matters are more or less so in ver- 
ity. Occasional little lots may be forth- 
oming from day to day, but the mere 
mention of 


to evoke 


their existence is sufficient 
demands for their purchase 
totally irrespective of what price may 
be demanded. Moreover, spinners in 
general themselves openly as 
reluctantly compelled to refuse to con- 
sider any 
ive of th 


express 


fresh transactions, irrespect- 
most tempting offers. So it 
is not unreasonable to understand why 
many of them have absolutely with- 
the market and refuse 
either to quote prices or entertain any 
for further busi- 
What may be expected a month 
hence it is 


drawn from 


proposals whatever 
ness. 


exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to predict. 
As an instance of how prices have 
1, it might be mentioned that 25s 
tows which were $1.52 per bundle be- 
fore the war had reached $7.20 a month 
ago and now even as much as $13.22 is 


soare 





refused. As regards rescutched tows 
of the same number only nominal quan- 
tities may be had at $13.60. Similarly, 
40s flax warp yarns which were freely 
on offer in 1914 at $1.62 per bundle, are 
now only obtainable in very restricted 
quantities at $7.92 per bundle. There 
are, as a fact, no actual fixed prices for 
anything, and the figures I have quoted 
merely give a hazy indication of cur- 
rent rates. The buyer who is in need 
may even be asked to pay $1.25 or $1.75 
per bundle more by the time these lines 
have reached publication. 

Some weeks ago the authorities ad- 
vised spinners to use Italian hemp as 
soon as possible, explaining that this 
substitute might have possibilities under 
present circumstances. It is now clear 
that just as certain manufacturers were 
at first prejudiced against their. being 
able to turn out a satisfactory bleached 
damask cloth from cotton, their experi- 
ments with regard to hemp are proving 
satisfactory. Undoubtedly during the 
past month Italian hemp qualities, both 
mixed and all hemp, are becoming more 
prominent, and manufacturers who have 
tried them as substitutes speak highly 
in their favor. Certainly no other fiber 
comes near in possessing the all-flax 
qualities and their consumption must 
become more general. 

The reason for these phenomenal ad- 
vances in yarns and linens may not be 
altogether known to overseas buyers. 
It is fundamentally a question of a fam- 
ine in linen’s raw material—flax. Now 
ic may seem paradoxical that just as the 


Muscovy duck does not come from 
that region of Russia, so the fabric 


which the world knows and prizes as 
linen, though made in a small area in 
the North of Ireland, is not made gen- 
erally from Irish-grown linen but from 
fiber imported. In pre-war times Rus- 
sia supplied as much as four-fifths of 
the raw material for the British linen 





industry. In fact, the sources of flax 
supplies for a normal pre-war year 
might have been set down so: 
Tons. 
SO. cciccensoes sis lik te seas ts son 
France and Belgium...........+.++ 18,238 
Ireland ecvcececcvccecesece 13,439 
Holland ....... erunevucesvedeveces . 1,668 
Germany and Austria........... 924 
NOR 6060005058 0000600940000044000RE 


Keeping these figures fixedly before 
us we are enabled better to understand 
the present linen situation and the pros- 
pects. 

Russia’s revolution has meant almost 
the total cutting off of the major por- 
tion of the supplies. It is true that 
some few thousand tons have been im- 
ported from that country during the 
past year, but now the frozen harbors 
prohibit any further supplies until 
April. And then? Well, even the most 
optimistic can hold out no great hopes. 
It is very probable that the Russian 
people grew very little flax last year, 
and even if they did it has been long 
ago bartered for bread. 

To-day the world is almost devoid 
of linens, but where is the flax to make 
them coming from? France has only 
sufficient crop to keep her linen mills 
going. The Dutch crop last year was 
an utter failure. Belgium has a fairly 
good stock of fiber, but the Belgian 
Government absolutely prohibits any of 
it being exported. This means that 
there will be none for the making of the 
fine Irish linens, for Belgian yarns were 
essential for these. So much for the 


hopes of foreign flax imports. 












COTTON SHOWS FIRMNESS 
ON STRENGTH OF GOODS 





(nd Confidence of Southern Holders— 
Differences Between Grades Continue 
to Widen 

After selling back to the 37c level for 
March contracts on Monday, the cotton 
market reacted again with March de- 
clining to 35.58 on Wednesday owing to 
renewed nervousness over money mar- 
ket affairs and reports of political or 

rious labor disturbances in Germany. 
Rallies have followed, however, owing 

the continued bullish character of 
spot and goods trade advices, and ex- 
cept for spurts of speculative pressure 

r liquidation, there seems insufficient 
selling to supply the demand which de- 
velops from trade sources on declines. 
[his condition, of course, reflects the 
attitude of Southern holders who seem 
willing enough to sell when buyers ap- 
pear at satisfactory prices, but who 
show no anxiety to get rid of their cot- 
ton and little disposition to turn it loose 
on declines, 

Business in futures has been only 
moderately active during the past week. 
There is a bearish sentiment in evi- 
dence which finds encouragement in the 
warning of many bankers or economists 
regarding the probability of deflation 
and declining commodity values. Sell- 
ing on these views is held in check, pri- 
marily, by uncertainty as to when the 
processes of deflation will make suffi- 
cient progress to find a reflection in 
commodities as a general proposition, 
and secondarily by the continued ability 
{ manufacturers to sell goods for for- 
ward shipment at prices which must 
show them handsome profits over cost 
of production. The situation in this 
respect, combined with the apparent 
‘onfidence of spot holders, is doubtless 
hiefly responsible for the firm under- 
of the immediate market. Few 
traders, at any rate, feel inclined to run 
he risk of underwriting mill require- 
ments even in the later months at pre- 
vailing discounts and this is practically 
what short sales amount to when con- 
tracts are passing into the hands of 
rade buyers. 


tone 








COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed —For week.—Closed 


Option. Jan. 8. High. Low. Jan. 14. Chg. 
Jan. Ackusa 38.14 38.50 37.60 38.25 —.01 
Ved. “suvets ene ces. e+» 86.55 —.55 
Mar, s«sees 36.50 37.05 35.58 35.85 —.65 
ABP. iinnee 36.60 .... «++. 84.65 —.85 
May .sawen 34.97 35.50 34.00 34.20 —.59 
TONe sicaied ne” 64'es «++. 83.830 —.40 
i Ae $2.23 33.80 32.60 32.80 -+.53 
Ame. wasn $1.96 82.25 31.95 31.45 —.50 
Sept. ieee ©. Me tee «++. 80.70 —.55 
Oct. icseuat 30.55 31.40 30.12 30.24 —.31 
Mov. .sxpes 80.20 .... 30.20 29.95 —.25 
De seeees 29.96 30.90 29.86 29.75 —.20 

SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 

New New Liver- 

f York. Orleans. pool. 
Fr lay, Gee. Biscccs 39.25c. 41.00c. 28.79d. 
Saturday, Jan. 10... 39.25c. 41.00c. Holiday 
M nday, Jan. 12.... 39.25c. 41.00c. 28.40d. 
Tuesday, Jan. 13.... 39.25¢. 40.50c. 28.68d. 
Wednesday, Jan. 14. 39.25c. 40.25c. 28.714 
Thursday, Jan. 16.. 39.25c 40.25c. 28.05d. 

“POT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 

Spot This Last 

s Prices. Week. Year. 
Galveston .......+- 42.25c. 294,757 319,709 
N Orleans ...... 40.25c. 488,033 457,077 
M i seuees ushaun 39.00c 25,057 30,176 
Sa MO 6045c045% 40.00c. 274,685 280,486 
Charleston ........ ee 56,106 57,897 
W ee 38.50c 51,460 561,452 
Ort. sins cceubas 5 eto 96,610 111,233 
Baltimore ........ 40.000. 4,750 10,581 
WCU cack ia dead 39.75c. 184,876 173,356 
Memphis ......... 40.00c. 288,963 325,795 
i LOE. een wes 40.50c 8,488 24,127 
NOR Gea 41.25c. £24,290 303,486 
Little Rock ....... 39.50c 54,214 44,485 





The Census report on supply and dis- 
tribution for the month of December 
proved more bullish than expected. Do- 
mestic mill consumption for the month 
was 511,585 bales, against 472,908 for 
the same month last year, and for the 
first five months of the season amounted 
to 2,551,476, against 2,393,806 last year. 
Exports for the month were 876,852 
bales, against 588,487 last year, making 
2,869,586 bales for the first five months 
of the season, against 1,976,310 last year. 
These figures would tend to encourage 
estimates, placing domestic consumption 
for the season at about 6,350,000 bales, 
including linters, and exports now give 
a better promise of reaching the 7,000, 
000 bale mark. These figures would 
suggest a distribution for the season of 
about 13,350,000 bales, which compared 
with the prospective crop of, say, 11,- 
800,000 bales including linters would 
mean a reduction of about 1,500,000 
bales in the carry-over of cotton in 
this country. Neill Brothers, of Lon- 
don, estimate the crop at 11,700,000 bales, 
including linters, and the world’s con- 
sumption of American at 12,500,000 
bales, which would point to a decrease 
of about 800,000 bales in the world’s 
carry-over at the end of this season as 
compared with last year. It is a ques 
tion, of course, as to how much of this 
carry-over consists of bollies, linters, and 
very low grade cotton. Certainly differ- 
ences between high and low grades con- 
tinue to widen, showing the scarcity 
or comparatively small offerings of the 
more desirable grades in the South 

The following table will show Thurs 
day’s closing prices in the | 


ading spol 


markets of the country with the usual 
comparisons: 
Jan. Jan. Last 

Market. 8. 15. Change. year. Sales. 
Galveston. 42.50 42.5( --. 29.00 16,773 
New Orl’ns.... 40.25 --- 29.00 19,197 
Mobile.... cove, 69.00 26.50 110 
Savannah. 40.00 40.00 --- 81.00 3,968 
Norfolk... 38.75 39.00 +- .25 26.25 5,005 
New York. 39.25 39.25 oa | cece 
Augusta... 40.00 39.75 — .25 27.38 4,390 
Memphis.. 40.00 40.50 -+- .50 29.75 11,600 
St. Louis.. 40.60 40.50 — .10 29.50 175 
Houston... 41.75 42.00 -++- .25 28.40 9,790 


The following differences on and off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange late on Wednesday. 
The grades marked ** are not deliver- 
able on contract. 





WHITE GRADES. 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age. 
M. F. 3.00¢ 3.50¢ 2.75¢ 3.50¢ 3.28 
S. M. G.... 2.60f 2.75¢ 2.26 2.50¢t 2.58+ 
G. Me coves 2.00¢ 2.00¢ 1.75¢ 2.00¢ 1.95+¢ 
* Sa 1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.05 
Middling as er a we “es 
eS # - 2.00% 2.50% 2.50% 2.56° 2.48* 
L. M. ..... 6.00% 7.00% 5.50° 6.00° 6.55* 
**S. G. O..10.00% 9.00% 8.50% 8.00* 9.43° 
29G. O 12.00* 11.00* 11.00% 10.00* 11.80* 
YELLOW TINGED 
**S. G. M.. 1.00 Even 1.00% 1.00* 1.31* 
G. M 2.00% 3.75% 2.00% 2.00* 2.30* 
S. M. 3.00% 4.00* 3.00% 4.00% 3.35* 
**Middling. 5.00*% 5.00" 4.50% 6.00% 4.90* 
ees, L. M.. 7.00% 6.50° 6.50* 9.00% 7.15* 
eel, M. 10.00% 9.00% 9.50* 11.00* 10.10* 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. M cwen GEO 5.78" 4$.00* 4.50° 4.78 
ses. M. . 6.007 6.00* 6.008 6.50* 6.1 
**Middling. 7.00% 7.00% 8.00* 8.00* 7.55 
BLUE STAINS 
**G. M. ... 7.00% 5.00% 65.00% 7.00% 65.85* 
**S. M. ... 8.00% 6.00% 650*% 8.00% 6.93* 
**Middling. 9.00% 9.00% 98.00% 9.00% 8.35* 
*off., ft On 
Cotton Trade Notes 
The Neill’s circular of January 13 


reiterates the previous crop estimate of 
11,700,000 bales including linters and 
estimates the world’s consumption of 
American at 12,500,000 bales. 
Representative Heflin of Alabama has 


RAW MATERIALS 


introduced a a penalty 
for reporting or publication of any inter- 
state or foreign sale of cotton futures 
as actual cotton. 

It is reported that a tentative draft of 
the regulations to be adopted by the 
Federal Reserve Board under the provi- 
sions of the Edge act has been prac- 
tically completed and may be ready for 
issuance by the latter part of next week 

A Cairo cable says the council of min 
isters has impose a tax of 
35 piastres per centar on cotton to meet 
the loss resulting from the sale of flour 
to people in the city who have not 
profited from agricultural prosperity. 

A Bombay cable received by a local 
house on Monday said that a strike of 
200,000 operatives had caused an entire 
shut-down of Bombay cotton mills. 

A steamer arriving from Chilean ports 
brought 3,672 bales of cotton. 

\ man here from Ft. Worth, Texas, 
says fields around his section were white 
with cotton, but too wet to pick and he 
doubts if it ever is picked. 

A representative of an 
says that while some people have been 
estimating British mi!l consumption fot 
this season at 2,700,000 to 2,800,000 bales, 
the consumption would not exceed 
2,400,000 bales owing to the limitation of 
labor and manufacturing capacity. He 
thinks that there is a tendency generally 
to over-estimate the season’s consump 
tion and expects a break in spot cotton 
before the end of the season. 

With the of experts from 
Clemson College, a committee of 
farmers from Charleston, County, S. C., 


bill providing 


decided to 


English firm 


Loe 
advice 


have drawn up a general plan to be rec- 
ommended for adoption by all farmers 
of the country during this year whereby 
cotton acreage will be restricted to three 
to five acres per plow because of boll 
weevil activities. An expansion of live- 


stock, peanut, sweet potato, tobacco, 
cane corn, beans and peas is contem- 
plated. 


A Macon despatch published in the 
Charleston News and Courier of Janu- 
ary 12 says it is announced that all of 
the cotton compress plants in Georgia, 
Florida, North and South Carolina have 
entered into the formation of the South- 
eastern Compress Association, represent- 
ing an invested capital of more than 
$12,000,000. 

N. L. Carpenter Co.: “The matket 
now seems to have been pretty well 
liquidated on the long side, while the 
trade has taken up a large amount of 
contracts thrown over.” 

Hubbard Bros & Co.: “ The market, 
of course, is entitled to some recovery, 
but from a broad point of view we d 
not expect any material advance, and if 
anything the continuation of liquidation 
of old contracts.” 

S. M. Weld & Co.: “While the re 
action may go a little further, we would 
not recommend the short side, as we see 
no reason to change our expectation of 

ch higher prices eventually.” 





WASTES MORE ACTIVE 


Considerable Trading Among Dealers 
Threads Strong and No Importations 
Boston, Jan. 14—The 

market which has been strong and dull 

for weeks has taken a turn for the better 
and is now strong and active; but the 
activity, to a large degree, is confined 

within the markét itself there being a 

great deal of trading between dealers. 


cotton waste 





The atmosphere at the weekly meeting 
of the Exchange was distinctly more 
optimistic and while buyers of various 
classes are still holding out, hoping for 


a lower market, the dealers cannot see 
the situation in that light. They are 
themselves paying quite high prices for 
wastes. The mills having 
carried their point in getting good con- 
tract prices, they therefore maintain 
that waste consumers of all classes, who 
are themselves selling their goods at 
a high level, have no ground for making 
any strong objection. Wastes of all 
classes are apparently in strong hands 
and it is said that the carry-over this 
year was little, if anything, above nor- 
mal. There seems, therefore, little ex- 
pectation of lower prices in the im- 
mediate future, such is the general con- 
sensus of opinion in the market. 
Stocks of all kinds are moving in 
small volume to consuming interests. 
The chief feature of the market appears 
to be the strength maintained in threads 
which are reported as rather scarce with 
consequently high prices. In normal 
times a considerable quantity of this 
material is imported from England and 
Japan and so far as the English market 
is concerned the rate of exchange is 
exceedingly favorable to such transac- 
tions. But as to Japan the case is dif- 
ferent, that country being one of the 
comparatively few whose exchange is 
The normal value of the yen 


apparently 


above par. 


is 49.8c but at present time 505c. Ex- 
change, therefore, would be slightly 
against the American importer of 
Japanese waste. Woolen mills in this 


vicinity are a little more active in their 
consumpiion of usual wastes and it is 
said that some of the fall cloakings and 
overcoatings will contain an appreciable 
percentage of cotton. 


| 


7 RT + ee 
QUOTATIONS 
COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN 
(See Note) 
Per cent. 
No. 1 peeler comber......... 70 — 165 
Short peeler comber...... ee — 76 
No. 1 Egyptian comber....... 70 — 76 
Short Egyptian comber....... 60 — 70 
White card strip............. 45 — 66 
No. 2 white card strip........ 35 — 46 
Cents. 
oo me ae: ee ree s — 8% 
Dirty picker motes........... 2 — 8 
Card and spinning sweep..... 8 — 3% 
Were CE bc ccccccevioses 2 — 8 
Soft white threads........... 11 — 12% 
Hard white threads.......... 10% — Ill 
Soft colored threads.......... 10% — 11 
Hard colored threads......... 9% — 10 


COTTON WASTE—GRADED STOCEH 
(See Note) 


Per cent. 
Sakelarides comber .......... 80 — 9@ 
Sakelarides strips .......... 990 —100 
Meyotine COUNEE ...cccccctees 70 — 80 
Egyptian stripe ....cccccsecs 67 — 72 
No. 1 white peeler comber.... 80 — 865 
Peeler GtxigW cccccccccwesscve 66 — 76 
No. 1 WIG SOPIDGs csc cccccess 60 — 76 
No. 2 white strips............ 57 — 66 
No. 1 white spinners......... 95 —106 
Cents. 
Mo. 1 eofle@ card. ...cccccces 12 — 16 
ae ee ore 7 — § 
We. DB OF GR Mid cc ccsstccvces 8 — 8 
No. 1 white willowed fly.... 11 — 16 
No. 2 white willowed fly...... 9 — ili 
No. 1 cleaned white picker.... 9% — il 
No. 2 cleaned white picker.... 6 — 7 
Hard white threads........... 13 — M4 
Hard colored threads........ i3 — 14 
LINTERS 
f.0.b.N.¥. 
Texas, clean mill run......... — nom. 
TON BD a catsncceesasedentten — noms 
Eastern, clean mill run...... —_—— 8-98 
Staple lHinters .......... seeeee =a 8-16 
Note.—Percentage based on prices of 


New York Middling Uplands apot cotten for 
day of shipment, 
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WOOL QUOTATIONS 


OHIO, 





PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA. 
Washed Unwashed. 
XX & abv 75— 80 Fn. cloth’g.. 70— 72 
Fine del. 90— 95 Fine del.. 89— 90 
% bid 85— 86 
% bid. 70— 71 
% bid..... 65— 67 
% bid, low 63— 65 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK, 

Unwashed. Unwashed. 

Fine del... ..— 78 % bid....... 74— 77 
Fn. cloth’g -— 64 % to % bid. 67— 70 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR, 

% bid..... Ti— 756 % bid.... -.-— 60 
% bid 65— 67 Common .. .— 54 

CALIFOR SCOURED BASIS) 

Sp’s northern S’th, 6 and 8 
& 12mo.1 65—1 70 mo 1 35—1 40 
Sp. middle Fall free...1 30—1 35 
counties.1 45—1 60 Fall defects 95—1 00 
S’th 12mol 65—1 60 Carbonized 1 45—1 55 
TEXAS (SCOURED BASIS). 
Fine 12mol 65—1 70 Fine fall. 1 20—1 30 
Fine &mo.1 40—1 45 
PULLED—EASTERN. 

Scoured Scoured 
Fine. 1 85—1 90 Lambs’ Bs.1 20—1 26 
A super..1 60—1 65 Cmbgs. fin..1 35—1 40 
B super..1 25—1 30 Medium -1 25—1 30 
C super.. 85— 96 Coarse 95—1 00 

MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING (SCOURED 
BASIS) 
Stple, fin.1 95—2 00 Fine cl’thg.1 65—1 70 
Do,% bid.l 85—1 90 Fine med..1 60—1 65 
UTAH (SCOURED BASIS) 

Fine ....1 85—-1 90 Fine med..1 55—1 60 
COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO (SCOURED 
BASIS) 

Fine . 1 85—1 90 % bid.. -1 80—1 85 

No. 4.. -1 05—1 10 
NEVADA (SCOURED BASIS). 
Fine med.1 70—1 80 Fine cl’thg.1 656—1 75 
MOHATR, ‘ 

Domestic. Foreign 
Combing 70— 72 Turkey So 
Carding 58— 60 Cape ...... 63— 66 

FORRIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
Cape (scoured): Montevideo 

Combing, (greasy): 
choice.2 10—2 26 % bid.. 55— 60 
Combing, High 58— 61 
good..1 95—3 05 % bld... Ti— 80 
Clothing, % bid 85— 87 
choice.1 60—1 60 Merino 88— 90 
Clothing, Buenos Aires 

good..1 36—1 46 x-breds: 

Australian: Lincoln 60— 65 
Fine ..2 60—2 70High % bid 53— 68 
64s 2 40—2 60 
56-58s .1 55—1 60 

FOREIGN CARPET (Grease Basis) 
Aleppo: K horassan 

Washed 50 —61 ist clip “Pee 

Whd. col 40 —41 2nd clip —.. 

Angora —55 Mongolian 
Awassi 55 Urga 42 ——44 
Maradi.... —-66 Manchu'n. 36 —38 
Bokhara: Scotch Blk 
White... .. —.. face .. 32 —34 
Colors — Camel's hair 
China: (Russian) —55 

Comb’g.. 41 —43 Servian skin 

Wid. ball 40 —42 wool _ 

Wid. open East India 
ball... 38 —40 Gray .... 30 —35 

Willow’d 37 —40 Washed: 

Unwild 28 —32 Vickan’r 55 —58 

Szechuen 36 38 ee mgs 

Cordova 28 30 
Donsko1: 
Comb’g.. .. =—.. 


Kand’hr. 50 —51 


AUCTION PERIOD 
RESUMES IN WOOLS 


Government Inferior Wools 


Sell Mod- 


erately—Year’s Fine Wool Consump- 

tion 44 Per Cent. 

Boston, Jan. 14—Summer Street is 
marking time but watching with greatest 
interest th irious auctions. Prices all 
around hold firm, but no great amount of 
business is actually being done. London 
and Boston and Colonial sales will af- 
ford a much more accurate index of the 
real textile position than our Govern- 
ment’s recent offering of defective 
wools. It should not be forgotten that 


spinners and top makers are sold up 
for months ahead, and if they are fairly 
well covered in wools it would seem that 
wool demand in the immediate future 
cannot exhibit the urgency displayed in 
the closing months of the year. There 
seems to be a little more buying of 


RAW MATERIALS—Continued 


three-eighths blood wools, but it is done 
very quietly and has no effect on prices. 
Worsted tops made from these wools 
are several cents stronger this week, and 
it is not unlikely that these wools, on 
the high side, are being gradually sub- 
stituted for half-bloods, which are be- 


‘oming increasingly difficult to obtain. 
RELATIVE CONSUMPTION OF 


QUARTER BLOODS 


FINE AND 

An analysis of Government wool con- 
sumption figures for November brings 
into clear relief the character of the 
demand as compared 
with a year ago, which is so marked as 
to constitute a complete shift in the tex- 
tile center of-gravity. As compared with 
November, 1918, foreign and do- 
mestic combing wools show an increased 
onsumption of 75 per cent.; half- 
blood wools, 51 per cent.; three-eighths 
bloods, 35 per cent.; quarter-bloods, 10 
per and low wools a decrease of 
42 per cent. These figures are for 
mbing wools and, as such, relate to 
e worsted division of wool manufac- 
ture. Looking at the matter from an- 
other angle and combining fine comb- 
ing and clothing wools figures it may 
be said that consumption of these wools 
n November, compared with the pre- 
vious year, show an advance of 44 per 


change in wool 


nine 


cent., 


“ 
1 
th 


cent., the figures being for 1918, 10,- 
154,546 pounds, for 1919, 17,688,668 
pounds. Combining quarter-blood comb- 


ing and clothing wools a decrease of 
11 per cent. is shown, consumption in 
November, 1918, being 9,895,679 pounds, 
and in 1919, 8,761,949 pounds. The pre- 
vailing scarcity of fine wool and the 
abundance of low wool need little fur- 
ther explanation; it is a condition that 
cannot be glossed over, demanding very 
serious consideration. 

Wool quotations are showing very lit- 
tle change these days. Boston is still 
the cheapest market in which to buy 
wools. This is a very unique position, 
for in about everything else America is 
the great sellers’ market of the world. 
It is rumored that the low New Zea- 
land crossbreds bought last week are to 
find their way across the water. Quo- 
tations for delaines on to-day’s market 
are as follows: Fine, 95-99c.; half- 
blood, 85-88c.; three-eighths-blood, 70- 
quarter-blood, 66-68c.; all grease 

with fine practically unobtain- 

Fine and fine medium scoured 
quoted at $1.70-75, with $1.60- 
average lots. Pulled wools are 
steady but without movement. There 
is the usual disparity shown between 
low and high wools, a spread of 40c. 
existing between As and Bs. Ruling 
are as follows: AAs, $1.85-90; 
As, $1.75-80; Bs, $1.30-35; Cs, $1.00-05. 


ARGENTINA WOOLS DECREASING 


720; 

prices 
able. 
wools are 
OS rT 


prices 


lhe Montevideo market seems to hav« 
recovered from the depressionu of De- 
cember, and is reported as quite firm 
Argentina far as the United 
States is concerned are very quiet. Con 
trary to average opinion, the Argentine 
clip has been decreasing for years. In 
1895 they had 74,379,562 sheep; in 1914 
only 43,255,452, at which figure it stands 
approximately to-day. About 75 
cent. of this B. A. wool comes from 
white-faced long-wool sheep, chiefly 
Lincolns or Leicesters. Argentine wool 
exports have, therefore, been running 
down hill for a number of years, their 
exports in 1901, for example, being 228,- 
358 metric tons, and 125,000 in 1918. 


GOOD CAPES SOLD WELL 
recent 


wools so 


per 


At the Government 


sale the 


entire offering of 650,000 pounds of 
greasy Cape clothing wool was taken 
readily at prices ranging slightly above 
Government reserve figures. A good 
interest was also shown in South Amer- 
ican combing wools, and until the low 
grades like 44-40s were reached there 
were very few withdrawals. The fol- 
lowing prices were paid: Cape, 64-70s 
clothing, $1.43-52; 64-70s inferior, $1.13- 
15; 64s clothing, $1.15-22; 60s clothing, 
$1.03-04. In South American combing 
crossbreds, 58-56s Santa Cruz superior 
sold at $1.21; Punta Arenas 56s at 
$1.05-18, and Montevideo combing 50- 
56s at $1.01-05. The low-grade tops of 
first day’s sale were bought in quantity 
by a well-known carpet manufacturing 
concern at quite reasonable prices. 


The clothing wools offered were in 
large part inferior, short, dark and some- 
times burry. They sold from $1.44 to 
$1.54, clean basis. The best fleece wools 
offered were southern three-eighths 
bloods, which sold in quantity 50c. in the 
grease, or 86c. clean. Foreign and do- 
mestic pulled wools attracted but little 
interest, being mostly low grade and 
more or less defective. At sale of 
scoured wools only about two-thirds of 
the 2,400,000 pounds offered were sold. 
Fine Capes were well taken, a high price 
of $1.37 being paid for a good lot. Car- 
bonized Australians experienced fair de- 
mand, the top figure being $1.44. Many 
opening bids were much below figures 
at which the auctioneer was willing to 
proceed. 


London January sales of Australasian 
wools opened firm to strong, with 
French, Belgian and American buyers 
competing for fine merinos. The first 
day closed with merino prices from par 
to 5 per cent. higher than closing quota- 
tions of December series for similar 
wools. Australian fine crossbreds were 
in good demand without change in 
price. New Zealand crossbreds 44s and 
below were withdrawn in quantity. 
American purchases were made of super 
64s, which sold at $3 per pound, clean 
basis. On present exchange these wools 
would cost the buyer $2.25-30, landed. 
These figures are some 20-25c lower 
than price paid for similar wool at our 
Government sales in November. Average 
64s were sold to cost $2.15, clean landed, 
Boston. In top-making wools the fol- 
lowing prices were paid, insurance and 
freight to be added: 64s, $2.07; 60s, 
$1.80 ;- 48s, 62c.; 46s, 54c.; 44s, 52c.; 40s, 
47c. 


Receipts of wool, in pounds, at Bos- 
ton, for the week up to Wednesday are 
as follows: 


1920. 1919 
eee 2,526,775 1,056,028 
POPOER vnccccesseqes 1,766,600 1,489,241 
OGRE. ch scavewes 4,333,375 2,545,069 


Receipts of wool in pounds, from and 
including Jan. 1, 1920, compared with the 
same period in 1919, are as follows: 


1920 1919 
I) ood sis ark pe aes 3,977,575 2,501,045 
Foreign 3,799,600 2,661,032 
oo ee 7,777,175 6,162,077 


Shipments of wool for the week end- 


ing and including Jan. 14 are as fol- 
lows: 
Boston & Maine............ 274,000 
RED TEIN, bs Ws ee Uh ale ae ew cae 48,000 
Jo i a 607,000 
By sea ree enh eesan aa 421,000 
Desteon & AIDGRF.. .cccccesscecss 1,376,000 
Pee ND 6 oc 0 waka ede naweben nls 1,445,000 
BOR s ko 6 en vtesattavasennsad 4,171,000 
Shipments during previous week. 2,388,000 
Shipments same week last year.. 2,252,600 
Shipments thus far this year..... 6,559,000 
Shipments same period 1919..... 3,727,424 





MEDIUM GRADES ACTIVE 


Wool Market Shows Attention Turning 
Lower Wools 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 13.—Developi 
interest in medium wools is the leadi 
feature reported this week in the lo 
trade. Following the inventory seas 
at the beginning of the new year, a: 
the quiet which pervaded the market 
that time, manufacturers are once m 
beginning to show interest in buyi 
wools. It has long been the opinion 
dealers that most manufacturers are w 
covered with wools for some time 
come because of the business they h: 
booked, which of course they must rf 
tect. However, it is also pointed 
that there is still a good volume of w 
to be bought. Those mills that h: 
been working on the finer wools 
said to have been unable to accumu] 
much wool of this grade as a rese 
stock. The market did not offer s: 
supplies. Consequently, these manuf 
turers have been buying wool from time 
to time as opportunity offered, and th 
high prices paid has led dealers to 
lieve that these wools were needed wh 
they were taken. Other manufactur« 
also have not very large lines of woo! 
on hand. One factor says that he knows 
positively of three large concerns which 
are running close to their supplies, with 
others in a somewhat similar position 


SALES OF THREE-EIGHTHS 


With mills running to their present 
limits, there is therefore a steady con- 
sumption of wools, as manufacture: 
are bending their efforts towards getti 
out as full a production as possible, s 
as to take advantage of the present de 
mand for yarns and goods. While the 
demand has been, and still is largely 
directed toward the fine wools, the 
scanty offerings here, and the changed 
attitudes reported in the goods markets 
of a trend toward medium grades, has 
led the trade to believe that these wools 
are bound to show their proper active 
interest. This situation has apparently 
already made its appearance from the 
interest reported this week in half blood 
and three-eighths blood wools especially. 
Prices on these grades have not shown 
any material increase, beyond added 
firmness. ‘Dealers say it is not easy to 
get ideas of full value for the thre« 
eighths or quarter blood wools. This | 
attributed to the realization of buyers 
that these wools are in more plenti/ 
supply, and inasmuch as demand has hb 
comparatively light, they expect to get 
a better price. For example, on thr 
eighths Ohio wools, dealers say the pr 
should be from 70 to 7l1c, but buyers 
declare they can buy around 69 and 7)) 
One house sold about 100,000 pounds of 
three-eighths fleeces, at from 65 to 69 
35,000 Ibs. of Missouri three-eighths s¢ 
at 68c; 40,000 Ibs. of Virginia thr: 
eighths at 71c, while 80,000 Ibs. of qua 
ter and three-cighths Virginia average 
condition brought 68c. Other sales 
noted are: 50,000 Ibs. of quarter blood 
with bright wools at 64 and 65c; 30,000 
Ibs. of quarter at 63 to 65c; 150,000 Ib 
of half blood territory at 62c; 60,000 
Ibs. of fine territory, average staple at 
56c. Dealers state they have received 
added confidence in the market as a r 
sult of the developments of the week, 
because of the appearance of the long 
awaited interest in these medium wool! 
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FOREIGN MARKFTS STRONG 


Reports from foreign markets als 
continue to show firm position for wool 
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Cobles received of the opening of Lon- 
1 sale show that prices rule very 
strong on the fine and fine cross bred 
ls; low cross breds were reported 
ady to 5 per cent. lower. In South 
1erican markets, it is said no fine 
wools of consequence are being offered, 
h firmness reported on other grades, 
h the exception of the lower wools. 
SCOURED WOOLS ACTIVE 
Scoured wools also find a steady mar- 
t with limited offerings now shown on 
fine wools, and with growing trade 
the medium wools. Last week was 
id to have noted a good movement in 
wéstern B > scoured wools, on which 
ices ruled from $1.10 to $1.15. On the 
better selections, prices run from $1.30 
$1.35. The market generally shows 
no actual advance in prices, but there is 
an added firmness reported. There are 
very few lots of fine wools on hand, 
and these are held at extreme prices. 
Australian lambs are likewise reported 
in limited supply. 
Noils also maintain their position of 
firm prices, with not a great amount of 
tivity, generally speaking. Stocks are 
still hard to replenish, so that dealers 
are not so eager to sell at a concession. 
Prices remain about the same. About 
50,000 pounds of processed quarter blood 
noils sold at 95c, while 30,000 Ibs. of 
fine processed noils brought $1.40. On 
fine noils, prices run from $1.05 to $1.15; 
half bloods around $1.00 and $1.05; 
three-eighths at 85 to 95c; good quarter 
bloods sold at 75c, although poorer selec- 
tions can be had below this figure. The 
same spirit of confidence pervades this 
branch of the market as is noted 
throughout the trade. 





Philadelphia Wool Trade Notes 
J. R. Hodgson, formerly with the 
Philadelphia office of Francis Willey & 
Co., and Walter Balliet, formerly with 
F. W. Whitaker & Co., Philadelphia, 
have both become associated with the 
Whiting Wool Co., 210 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


— 


MORE INTEREST SHOWN 





Heavy Requirements in Fine Grades Con- 
tinue Dominant Feature 


New York, Jan. 14.—The interest in 
fine wools continues to dominate the 
market, with a corresponding firmness 
in these grades reported on all sides. 
Under this pressure, due to what is con- 
sidered will be the dominant note of the 
heavy weight season in piece goods, lit- 
tle attention is paid to coarse varieties. 
Those who are interested in quarter- 
bloods and medium crossbreds cling to 
their faith in the ultimate movement of 
them at fair to moderate prices in spite 
of the present trend in the opposite di- 
rection. Few drives are made on the 
particular lines or qualities that show 
themselves in an increasing supply at a 
price quite attractive as compared to 

reign or domestic fine. None of the 
developments to date in the piece goods 
market seems to make it necessary for 
nanufacturers to turn to the lower 
ades in order to get out the lines that 
ey have decided upon for the present 
season, 

It is said in certain quarters that quite 
extensive lines could have been pre- 
sented, attractively fashioned out of 

arser and medium wools, had there 

en the pressure brought to bear for 
such lines a few weeks earlier. Factors 
note, with something of an air of hav- 
ng overlooked a good opportunity, that 
large bulk of wools has been available 
for such a program in months past. This 
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situation is, of course, having small 
effect towards the slowing up of fine 
demand at the present time. The wool 
sellers generally have gained consider- 
able momentum in the last few weeks, 
and are quite satisfied to turn every 
trade that it is possible for them to put 
through in fine wools at the good prices 
now available. 


A little more inquiry is reported in’ 


carpet wools this week than has been 
the case for some time. The new mer- 
chandising quarter that has been entered 
upon finds a strong demand for rugs 
holding up from one end of the country 
to the other, and it is even said that a 
slight betterment is noted in mill pro- 
duction since the turning of the year. 
The high price of silver has interfered 
considerably with operations in China, 
and the strength of the situation in the 
market in that quarter remains wun- 
changed. There is also a rising demand 
in better edge wools for better than car- 
pet purposes. Quite a number of wool 
novelties are forcing themselves to the 
attention of spinners of loose twist 
yarns and felt manufacturers. 


RAW SILK ADVANCING 





Mills Buying Lightly as Materials Con- 
tinue to Rise 

Raw silk made new levels again this 
week on shrinkage in the visible supply, 
and continued rises in Yokohama, Kan- 
sai double extra cracks are now quoted 
above $16 a pound. Italian silks, also 
difficult to obtain, share in the rise. Mills 
are working steadily on cheap silk and 
are light buyers in the market in its 
present condition. Canton cracks are 
also stronger and China 22-26 is now 
quoted at $10.60. 

Prices-are quoted about as follows: 
Filature Kansai Double Extra Cracks we 05 


Filature Kansai Extra 12/15 15.90 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15. 15.82% 
eRe MORE BIG: Bins ccvcsarsscens 15.77% 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15........ 15.76 
Filature Sinshui No. 1 13/15.. ca. are 
6 months’ basis. 
CHINA 
Canton XXA, Crack, 14/16.. cace, Bee 
Canton XXB, Crack, 14/16......... 11.00 
Camtom FEM, SB/BG,..ccccccvccccsss 10.60 
ITALIAN 
Mixtra Classleala. ....cccccccsscces 14.65 
PURE. CONES» 5 vn.cccccepauvacnacce 14.26 








Commemorates Anniversary 


In commemoration of its fifty-fifth 
anniversary the National~ Association 
of Wool Manufacturers has published 
a booklet containing a large amount of 
interesting documentary and statistical 
matter relative to its organization, the 
early years of its existence and the 
historical record of its important ser- 
vices to the industry. Of the 26 sign- 
ers of the call for the meeting to or- 
ganize the association in October, 1864, 
it is interesting to note that only six 
of the mills represented have been in 
continuous existence since then. So 
far as known the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers is the only 
organization of manufacturers in this 
country that has had a continuous rec- 
ord of service covering 55 years. 


Correction 


By an unfortunate omission, the dia- 
grams published in last week’s issue of 
this publication showing grease wool 
stocks and quarterly reports of wool 
stocks were not credited to the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. 


The figures on which these diagrams § 


were based were from the report of the 
Bureau of Markets, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, but the graphs were 
plotted by the association. 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and  Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta. P. & R. RR. 


Sonenest and cae Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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EAVENSON & LEVERING COMPANY 


WOOL 


SCOURING AND CARBONIZING 


Phila. and Reading Railroad Sidings CAMDEN, N. J. 
101 UCN SUEFENUNEUNENAENEUNNST Ye anu vanaenagzausnaa4ssuauauannnravenuaeaamnerayascvsnnasscgsyyvnayeveuageUeneea teresa ONT ee, RUNNIN eT 
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FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. 


WOOL MERCHANTS TCP MAKERS 


300 Summer St., BOSTON 10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 
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AJAX WooL PROCESSING COMPANY 
SCOURING AND CARBONIZING 


= 


1822 East Venango Street 





Philadelphia 















CLYBOURN WOOL SCOURING CO. 
Wool Secoured and Stored 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co 
Established 1848 
| > WOOL MERCHANTS 
| Wools and Noils of all descriptions bought and sold on commission. 
S Consignments solicited 
| 116-122 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


OLUMBIA BASIN 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald} |} woor waRenouse co. 
FOREIGN WOOL DOMESPDIC 


Portland, Ore. Beston, Mass. 
252 Summer Street BOSTON 


1921 Mendell Street 
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IDAHO - - WASHINGTON 
AND OREGON WOOL 


BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer St. 


Se laas 
WOOLS 


aiTietet ay ate) 


DOMESTIC 
FOREIGN 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
ARMOUR & CC -- PULLED WOOLS 


Commission Merchants 


248 SUMMER ST. 
BOSTON 
Chicago Phila 
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200 Summer St. 
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Wool Growing Industry in Argentina 


Numbers of Sheep Have Decreased 


By 40 Per 


* hee )RDING to a report on the 
Argentine wool-growing and man- 
ufacturing industries as submitted by 


Consul General W. Henry Robertson 
of Buenos Aires, the numbers of sheep 


in that country have decreased by about 
40 per cent. The following official fig- 
ures show the numbers at the end of 
certain vears in the period 1875-1917: 
Number of sheep. 

DTD sak aces eb sone Shere geenee ees *57,000,000 
SR nc co cee dese Seenensessneane *66,000,000 
1895 lip walin ewes bes 74,379,562 
MND UE Ch Acca nse Se 67,211,754 
1914 ec hiet ee abies 43,255,452 
191: Sie eeaeh cia 43,676,603 
ERS ee eer. er 144,855,000 

* Round numbers, 

tt ated. 

RODUCTION OF WOOL 

Statistics on wool production are 
very unreliable, but it is generally con- 
side hat Argentina produces at the 
present time about 150,000,000 kilos 
(kale pounds ) of grease wool, or 
the eq iient of 75,000,000 to 80,000,000 
kilo washed wool (165,347,000 to 
176,370,000 pounds); the fine merino 
woo! he south shrinks from 60 to 70 
per cent. in weight in the washing, and 
the c1 red wool of the north, from 
30 to 40 per cent. It is estimated that 
from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 kilos (17,- 
636,980 22,046,000 pounds) of grease 
wool are used in the local cloth fac- 
tories, about 6 per cent. of the total 
clip, making coarse blankets, 
cloaks, hats, etc 

The amount of wool annually pro- 
duced Argentina is represented by 
the quantities used in the local factories 
plus quantities exported abroad. 
Since it has been estimated that not 
more than 1 per cent. of the clip was 
used for domestic purposes up to about 
1912, and that that figure has gradually 
risen since to from 5 to 7 per cent. in 
1918, largely as a result of the war, it 


may be said that the annual production 
and the annual exportation of wool ap- 
proximately coincide in amount 


CONSUMPTION AND EXPORTS 


The average annual production of 
raw wool in 1916, 1917, and 1918 is 
generally estimated as 330,000,000 
pounds. Subtracting the average annual 
export of 281,195,000 pounds, there is 
left a balance of 48,805,000 pounds, 
about 22,000 tons, which represents the 


umount of the raw wool that is 
scoured in Argentina, partly for use in 
the local mills and partly for export, 
probably in about one 
half of the quantity for « 
There 
Argentina 


total 


proporti ions of 
ich purpose 

plants in 
1918, of 


portant ind able, be- 


were 11 scouring 
on December 19 


which 9 were in 


tween them, to scour about 400,000 
—P unds ol greasy wool per day In 
17, 15,316 tons of wool were washed, 
ving a residue of 7,823 tons of scoured 
product, thus showing a loss in weight 
Consequently, the 22,000 tons arrived at 


uld produce about 11,000 tons 


shed wool; and as 9,650 tons of 


wa 
vashed wool, or about 21,268,600 
pounds, were exported in 1918, as 
against 3,902 tons, or about 8,600,008 
pounds, in 1916, this would leave only 
1,350 tons, or about 2,975,400 pounds, of 
scoured wool for the local mills. These 
are estimated, however, to use about 


17,600,000 to 22,000,000 pounds, or say, 


9000 metric tons, annually. This 
would indicate, therefore, that the es- 
mate of the raw wool, in excess of 


the exports, that is now scoured in Ar- 


Cent. 


1895 


gentina, should be nearer 37,000 _ tons 
per year than 22,000 tons, and that the 
above estimate of 48,805,000 pounds 
should be nearer 80,000,000 pounds. 

The official statistics for the first nine 
months of 1918 give the quantity of raw 
wool exported during that period as 89,- 
780 .netric tons of a value of 88,738,240 
gold pesos ($85,632,401), as against 92,- 
486 tons, valued at 63,162,560 gold pesos 
($60,951,870) in 1917. The exports of 
scoured wool are given as 8,463 tons of 
a value of 14,134,924 gold pesos ($13,- 

0,201) in 1918, as against 6,471 tons 
of a value of 13,630,575 gold pesos 
($13,153,504) in 1917, 

COST OF WOOL PRODUCTION 

It is practically impossible to arrive 
at any reliable average figures in regard 
to the cost of wool production for the 
whole of this Republic. The higher or 
lower cost depends chiefly on the dis- 
trict from which the wools come; and 
too many factors have to be taken into 
consideration, such as the value of the 


Since 


ranches (called here camps or estan- 
cias) where owned outright, the charge 
for rental where owned by the Govern- 


railway or tariffs, the 
from the market or seaboard, 
the wages to the 


ment, the cartage 
distance 
peones (laborers), et 
It stands to reason that the 
lot of wool produced on an estancia 
worth from $90 to $150 per acre will be 
quite different from that where an acre 
is worth only $1 to $4. 

The actual cost of 12 to 13 cents be- 
fore the war, delivered in the selling 
market, is This 
does not take into however, the 
profits derived from the sale of sheep 
and lambs; the lambing increase during 
the year being estimated at 30 per cent., 
and the sale of sheep at 10 per cent. 
The ocean freight before the war of 
-fourths to 1 cent per pound is 
now 3% cents. Pre-war baling charges 
of 1 cent are now 1% cents, so that the 
expenses to the Santa Cruz 
wool delivered in United 

exclusive of all commis- 
to-day 22% to 23% 
13 to 14 cents before 


cost Ot a 


now 19 to 20 cents. 
account, 


three 


absolute 
farmer on 
States ports, 
sions, would be 
cents, as against 
the war 


The increases in the costs of produc- 


tion have been gradual and mainly due 
to a 100 per cent. increase in the rent 
ot the estancias in most parts of the 
Republic, although since September, 


1918, such rents have been more or less 


stationary in the Province of Buenos 


\ires, with a downward tendency; to 
in increase of 25 per cent. in lat OT 5 of 
300 per cent. for sheep dip; of from 
300 to 400 per cent. for fencing wire, 
etc. 
KINDS OF WOOL PRODUCED 

Almost every quality of wool is pro- 

ed in Argentina, that 1s, carpet wool 
nd other counts from 36s to 76s, in- 


The qualities have greatly im- 


proved in the last few years and are 
still improving. Another classification 
is: Merino, 20 per cent.; and crossbred 
—fine, 10 per cent.; medium, 40 per 
cent.; and Lincoln, 30 per cent. 
WOOL FOR THE UNITED STATES 

Every class of wool produced here is 
suitable for the United States market, 
although the crossbred wool of the bet- 
ter qualities is said to be more suited. 
The ee in the order named, 
were the best customers for Argentine 
during the four years 1911-1914: 
Germany, United Kingdom, 


wool, 
France, 


Belgium, United States, and _ Italy. 
Early in 1914, however, Germany be- 
came the best buyer, but of 298,939 bales 
exported in the wool year ending Sept. 

1916, the United States took 152,330 
bales, as compared with 102,429 bales 
in the 1914-15 season, when the total ex- 
port was 303,402 bales. In the season 
of 1913-14, the United States took only 
34,000 bales out of a total export of 
304,268 bales. In the years 1917 and 
1918, the United States took 216,496 
bales out of a total export of 321,179 
bales, and 191,221 bales out of 276,070, 
respectively. 

METHODS OF CLASSIFYING WOOL 


According to a book published in 1910, 
entitled “Comercio de Nuestros Fru- 
os” (“The Trade in Our Products”), 
by A. Cassagne Serres, the methods 
adopted for classifying the wool into 
grades at the Mercado Central de Fru- 
tos, Avellaneda, Buenos Aires, the 
largest wool market in the world, were 
as follows: 

“Wool received at the Central Mar- 
ket is classified as follows for the pur- 
poses of sale: (1) Fine Lincoln cross; 
2) medium Lincoln cross; (3) coarse 
Lincoln cross; (4) fine mixed Ram- 
bouillet. 

‘Each of these classes is subdivided, 
according to its condition, quality, sta- 
ple, fiber, source, weight, the foreign 
substances it contains, etc., into—Spe- 
cial, superior, good, ordinary and in- 
ferior. Lambs’ wool is classified in the 
same Wool is also separately 
classified as follows—Black wool, wool 
from the bellies, wool from the yard 
(“tae”). 

The source of 
distinguished in 
may come: 

‘ (1) From the south of the Province 
of Buenos Aires; (2) from the south- 
cast of the same Province; (3) from the 
west of the same; (4) from the north 
of the same; (5) from other Provinces, 
that is to say, from Entre Rios, Cor- 
doba, Corrientes, and others; (6) from 
the national Territories—Chubut, Pam- 
pa, Rio Negro, and Santa Cruz.” 

Broken fleeces, pieces, casings, match- 
ings and skirtings were formerly made 
in the Central Produce Market in 
Buenos Aires, and also in the ware- 
houses, but the general rule now is to 
make them all in the warehouses, and 
not in the market. 


PROCESS OF SKIRTING 


way. 


the wool should be 
the classification. It 





In reply to a written inquiry of this 
Consulate General as to how and where 
the broken fleeces, pieces, casings, and 
matchings are made, and as to the char- 
acter of the process known as “ skirt- 
ing,” a wool expert here wrote as fol- 
lows: 

“The wool taken off the grown sheep 
is, in Australia, classed on the farm 
and divided up as follows: (1) Fleece 


wool—being the body of the fleece with 
the outer portions trimmed off, owing 
to their being of a different grade from 


that of the fleece or because seed af- 
fected; ( lly wool—this explains 


itself; (3) necks—the wool growing 


> + 
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along the windpipe, which is somewhat 
coarser than the rest of the fleece; (4a) 
broken fleece—large pieces; (4b) first 
pieces—the best trimmings, usually from 


the hind quarters; (4c) second pieces— 
smaller trimmings of irregular staple 
more or less ‘ locky,’ that is, wool clotted 
with grease; (4d) stained pieces—that 
is, tag affected; (5) britch—the trim- 
mings from the lowest part of the thighs, 
frequently rather coarse, especially in 
crossbreds; (6) crutchings—trimmings 
from between the legs and under the 
tail taken off prior to lambing and to 
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free the sheep that have been scouring 
from dung balls. 

“In this country, as far as concerns 
wool that comes to the market, we have 
only to do with classes 1, 2 and 6; and 
with skirts—synonymous with pieces: 
broken fleeces—synonymous with pieces 
fleece wool from different clips, classed 
so as to be uniform in grade and ap- 
pearance (color), and baled together 
(classing means throwing the fleece ac- 
cording to grade; casings may consist 
of skirted or unskirted wools) ; match- 
ings—wools sorted strictly according to 
grade (diameter of fiber) and length of 
staple, but not for appearance (these 
operations are carried out exclusively in 
the warehouses) ; and skértings. 

“In the process of skirting the classed 
fleece is opened up on the sorting table, 
weather side upmost, and, in the case of 
wool for America, any portions affected 
by seed, or dung stained are trimmed 
off. The britch, if coarse, is also re- 
moved. The seed-affected portions are 
usually the lower part of the flank close 
to the belly, the thighs, and the part near 
the head. The depth of the skirting de- 
pends on the amount of seed, and va- 
ries from 5 to 30 per cent. (Only wools 
which have little seed are skirted.) 
Sometimes the shoulder pieces, which 
are finer than the body of the fleece, 
are removed and thrown with the higher- 
grade wool. The fleece, or rather what 
remains of it, is then passed to another 
table where it is tied together with other 
fleeces into bundles of uniform size and 
weight. Some buyers do not retie the 
fleeces. These skirted wools are prac- 
tically matchings, as they are classed 
very closely.” 


POSSIBILITIES OF INCREASE 


The possibilities of increasing the rais 
ing of sheep and the production of wool 
in Argentina are practically limitless, 
but the probabilities of doing this are 
another thing. The leading industry 
of this country is agriculture, and next 
to this comes that of live stock, with its 
kindred meat industry. Owing to the 
fact that the prices of sheep, wool, cat- 
tle, and meat have risen to more pro- 
fitable levels during the last 10 years 
than have those of the great Argentine 
staples of agriculture, with the exception 
of linseed, and owing also to the fact 
that the cattle industry is far more free 
than agriculture from the serious dis 
asters of droughts, locusts, floods, etc., 
it would seem that cattle and wool rais- 
ing should have advanced, rather than 
retrozgressed, in Argentina since 1908, 
for instance, at the expense of agricul- 
ture, especially in view of the greater 
market created for cattle by the erection 
of meat-packing establishments here and 
their refrigerating and better transpor- 

ation facilities. 

This is not at all the case, however, 
with cattle and sheep, as will be seen 
from the following figures of the last 
three live-stock censuses of the Republic, 
although the stocks of horses, pigs 
mules, and asses have all in- 
creased during the last 10 years: Cattle- 
1895, 21,701,526; 1908, 29,124,336; 1914 
25,866,763. Sheep—1895, 74,379,562; 
1908, 67,383,962; 1914, 43,225,452. 

Taken as a whole, the production of 
wool to-day in the Argentine is 5,000,- 
000 to 10,000,000 kilos (11,000,000 to 
22,000,000 pounds) more than it was in 
1914, but for the present it is not likely 
to increase, since land suitable for sheep 
raising is already well stocked. On the 
other hand, should prices drop consider 
ably, sheep will again lose ground con- 
siderably in the great Province of 
Buenos Aires in favor of cattle, more 
especially when the dairying industry, 
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which has been enormously developed 
e the war, becomes more general. 
But, judging by past statistics, the 
present number of sheep is not likely 
to vary materially upward. Wool and 
mutton being articles of necessity and 
the world’s production of these just 
it balancing the demand, the Argen- 
tine farmer will go on his way, as al- 
ways, without worrying himself about 
what other farmers in Australia, South 
Africa, or the United States may be 
doing, so long as prices enable him to 
make a profit. The great trouble is that 
nature has always been so generous to 
the cattle raisers and woolgrowers of 
Argentina that they are inclined by habit 
to merely let well enough alone and to 
catch the passing profit of the hour, 
without making any intensive efforts to 
develop the great resources and possibil- 
ities in these lines with which they have 
been so bountifully endowed. 


SCIENTIFIC METHODS 


In considering the broad question of 
the possibilities or probabilities of the 
increase of wool production in this coun- 
try in the future, the significant facts 
must always be faced that Argentina ex- 
ported 465,000 bales of wool in 1898, 
430,000 bales in 1908, 404,000 bales in 
1912, and but 276,000 bales in 1918, and 
that the number of its sheep has 
decreased from 74,000,000 head in 1895 
to about 45,000,000 at the end of 1917. 
While sheep raising has greatly increased 
since 1898 in the distant and sparsely 
settled Territories of Chubut, Santa 
Cruz, and Tierra del Fuego, it has been 
markedly on the decrease in the older 
and more settled Provinces of Buenos 
Aires, Santa Fe, and Entre Rios, which 
are more suited for agriculture and 
cattle, as well as in the Territory of La 
Pampa. However, greater attention to 
the better quality and care of the sheep, 
and the scientific training in oviculture 
given by the Argentine agricultural 
schools, have undoubtedly made it pos- 
sible to raise wool in greater quantities 
and of a better quality from a smaller 
number of sheep. The wool growers 
of the United States need not be con- 
cerned about an increased production in 
wool in this Republic, nor our woolen- 
manufacturing industries, outside of our 
pulleries and scouring plants, in regard 
to the textile products of this country. 
None of these textile products are ex- 
ported, except insignificant quantities 
now and then to Paraguay and Bolivia. 


UNITED STATES LEADING PURCHASER 


Undoubtedly the most important effect 
of the war from the American stand- 
point is the fact that our country has 
become, since 1915, the principal buyer 
of wool in this market, instead of oc- 
cupying the fifth place as it did at the 
end of 1914. Whether or not we will 
hold this high position that the fortune 
of war has given us, will depend largely 
upon the ability of our dealers and 
ma ufacturers and upon our import 
tariff. Now that European workmen 
have tasted the fruits of high wages 
and the high cost of living to a com- 
paratively much greater extent, on the 
whole, than have those of the United 
States, the unfavorable margin of differ- 
ence against us in manufacturing costs 
of the pre-war years will be materially 
reduced in the future, and ought to en- 
able us to compete from now on with 
Europe in many factory products in 
which this has heretofore been im- 
possible. At any rate, in the Argentine 
raw-wool market, one thing seems quite 
certain, namely, that a more formidable 
competition than ever will arise here 
between American and other buyers so 
soon as normal conditions are restored. 
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COMMISSION YARN CONVERTERS 
Our SPECIALTY is Ball and Skein Winding 


Embroidery, Crochet and Knitting Yarns 
Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen 
Novelty Yarns 


DOMESTIC MILLS COMPANY, INC. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns. 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Winding in every form. 
Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton 4308 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


MorrIisvi._te, Bucks Co., Pa. 


We are open for custom 
picking and garnetting. 
Have Hunter large type 
Garnetts and do good 
work. Prices reasonable. 
We solicit inquiries and 
are always glad to put 
through small trial lots. 






















Address Adv. 723, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


COMMISSION DYEING 


Cotton, Wool, Shoddy and Rags 
Raw Stock and Skein Dyeing 


COMMISSION SPINNING 


Business Solicited 
WEBSTER DYE & YARN MILLS 
Webster, Mass. 





Commission Rag Picking 
Business Solicited 


KIMBALL MILLS 


Bast Thompson Conan, 





WANTED 
Silk Mills to Do Commission Weaving 


When communicating state full particulars as to 
number and kind of looms, etc. 


Address Adv. 871 Textile World Journal, 334 Fourth Avenue, New York 





REELING 
Cotton—Mercerized—Worsted 54—72-inch Skeins 
From Quiller Warps—Cones—Tubes 


EDW. B. STEINMETZ CO., Inc. 


Hancock and Huntingdon Streets 








Philadelphia, Pa. 


seno rourR WWOQOL 10 purity 


Careful Service 4 


SORTING 
SCOURING i Clean Water 


PURITY WOOL PREPARING CO. Peterborough, W. H. 


COMMISSION WEAVING 


Knowles Looms. Woolen 


or Worsted. 


E. J. HYLAN TEXTILD CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 





YARN SPINNING, Custom Work, 
Woolen System, Using Your Stock, 
Cops, Cones, Skeins, Single and 


Ply, or Will Furnish Yarns From 
Our Own Stock. 


BECKER, Amsterdam, New York 





Offer combing space for about 
5000 Ibs. a week for 14 or % 
blood, price about 15c per Ib. 
Sorting extra. 


Address Adv. 838, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


ing quickly done. 
— quality 
and service. 


Lawrence Burling & Sewing Co. 
Methuen, Mass. Lawrence, Mass. 








AMSTERDAM YARN MILLS 


(incorporated, 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Commission Spinning 
WOOL, SILK and MERINO 
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OVERSEER OF WEAVING IN A COT- 
TON MILL, OR SLASHING AND WARP- 
ING, OR A POSITION IN A CLOTH ROOM. 
Position wanted by a man 50 years of age, 
French, married. Has worked on plain 
goods, sateens, twills, jaquard goods, and 
ginghams. Familiar with all makes of ma- 
chinery. Good references. 

O. B. 7254, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OR 
OVERSEER OF NAPPING OR FINISHING 
IN COTTON MILL. Position wanted by a 
man 26 years of age, married, American. 
Has worked on blankets, sateens, flannels, 
etc. Good references. 

O. B. 7255, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


ELECTRICIAN OR MASTER ME- 
CHANIC. Position wanted by a man 60 
years of age, American, single. Familiar 
with all makes of machinery and power 
plants Good references. 

O. B. 7256, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING IN A COT. 
TON MILL. Position wanted by a man 38 
years of age, American, married Familiar 
with all makes of cotton looms. Good 
references. 

O. B. 7257, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


FINISHED PERCHER IN WOOLEN OR 
WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by a 
man 30 years of age, American, single. Has 


worked on fancy worsteds, piece dyes 
Good references 
O. B. 7258, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING IN WOOLEN 
OR WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by 
a man 33 years of age, American, single 
Familiar with all makes of looms. Good 
references. 

O. B. 7259, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER OF FINISHING IN WOOL- 
EN OR WORSTED MILL. Position wanted 
by a man 50 years of age, American, 
widower. Worked on all kinds of wooler 
and worsted goods. Familiar with al) 
makes of machinery. Good references. 

O. B. 7260, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


S Rates: 1 in., $2.50; 2 in., 
$5.00; 3 in., $7.20; 4 
$9.60; i 

a in., 

VA used desired. 

Ey ther rates on application. 


WANTED 


1 Roller Card 


State Price and Condition 


avvervaneneoenvenniinnne 


Address: O. C. SCHULZ 


| 2510 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—6,000 Ibs. 20 cut waste 
yarn light mix. 30 per cent wool 
stock suitable for dyeing dark 
shades. 60c a pound, 2 per cent 
10 days, 2 per cent cones. F. O. B. 
where held. 


Address Adv. 816, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


| Position Wanted | 


POSITION WANTED 


Married man, thirty-four, fifteen years 
experience designing knitted fabrics, pur- 
chasing yarns and superintending pro- 
duction on Tompkins type large cylinder 
machines desires position with reliable 
concern. Capable installing and superin- 
tending necessary manufacturing and finishing 
equipment for knitted jerseys, boucles, astrak- 
hans, chinchillas, zibellines, etc. and buying 
yarns for same. 


Address Adv. 861, Textile World Journal, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


RR 


POSITION WANTED 

Hosiery Knitter to take charge knitting 
department or as Supt. Do not object 
doing some fixing. Very capable. Prac- 
tical experience all class goods and on 
knitters, ribbers and loopers. References. 
Married, age 36. Go any place. Mini- 
mum $50 « week. 

Address Adv. 842, Textile World Journal 

334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Situations Wanted | 
ee 


—Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
imtendents or overseers for any department 
ef mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
©. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World Journal, 
144 Congress 8t., Boston. 


OVERSEER OF WARPING, REELING, 
BSPOOLING, WINDING, AND TWISTING. 
Position wanted by a man 23 years of age, 
single. Worked on yarns from 18s to 60s, 
eombed and carded. Familiar with all 
makes of spooling, winding, twisting and 
warping machinery. Good references. 

O. B. 7344, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT IN DRESS GOODS, 
OR FANCY NOVELTY MILL, OR IN A 
DUCK CLOTH MILL. Position wanted by 
@ man 388 years of age, American, married 
Worked on Crompton & Knowles, Whiting, 
Saco looms. Good references. 

O. B. 7245, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


SECOND HAND IN SPINNING DEPART- 
MENT IN COTTON MILL. Position wanted 
by a man 29 years of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on yarns, threads, and tire 
fabrics. Familiar with Howard & Bullard, 
Lowell, Fayles & Jencks, and Saco ma- 
chines. Good references. 

O. B. 7246, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


ASSISTANT 
DESIGNER 
MILL. 
of age, 


SUPERINTENDENT AND 
IN WOOLEN OR WORSTED 
Position wanted by a man 28 years 
American, married. Worked on 
men’s wear, suitings, overcoatings, cap 
cloth, etc. Good references. 

O. B. 7247, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


| Men Wanted | 


WANTED—A man thorough- 
ly familiar on power flat ma- 
chines, link and link ma- 
chines, and bathing suit ma- 
chines, to take full charge as 
foreman and _ production 
manager. Only a first class 
man will be considered. This 
is a good opening for the 
right man. 


Address Adv. 880, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


SALESMAN—First rate man for 
Textile soap manufacturer who is 
growing fast; territory optional 
with us, but for the right man an 
excellent opportunity is offered, 
and with chance to make at least 
five thousand per year. It is a 
commission proposition with draw- 
ing account to one who can 
qualify. 


Address Adv. 875, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


SOUTHERN SALESMAN WANTED 


Fine opening for wide awake experienced 
salesman, conversant with sizing prepar- 
ations, finishing and softening com- 
pounds, and acquainted with manufac- 
turers in the states of Alabama, Georgia, 
and Tennessee. To the right man good 
salary and expenses will be paid. Advise 
confidentially giving full particulars. 

Address Adv. 865, Textile World Journal 

334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED 
SHEAR TENDER. Capable 
of grinding shear and have 
charge of small finishing 
room. 
YAWGOO MILLS, INC., Slocum, R. I. 


Second hand wanted for good sized 
card-room running on knitting 
yarns. Needs a man of some ex- 
perience — preferably experienced 
on knitting yarns. Give full par- 
ticulars and send references. 


Address Adv. 848, Textile World Journal, 
834 Fourth Ave. New York. 


WOOL OIL SALESMAN 
An unusual opening for a man with 
a good record thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the mills in New 
England, particularly Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. 


Address Adv. 866, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED—Latch Needle 
Foreman to take charge of a 


room of 40 Wildman Latch 
Needle Knitting Machines. 


Address Adv. 878, Textile World Journal 
834 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED 
First class fixer on Scott & Williams 
underwear machines. Good op- 
portunity for the right man. State 
salary expected and experience in first 
letter. 


Address Adv. 863, Textile World Journal 
$34 Fourth Ave., New York 


Men Wanted , 


WANTED 


Capable accountant to take 
charge of Cotton Mill Costs 
and Accounts abroad. Must 
be familiar with industry 
from bale to market and have 
experience in New England 


on similar products. 


PERIN & MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
2 Rector St., Room 1310 New York 


WANTED 


First Class Man to Take 
charge of Paper Box Factory. 
Applicant must be familiar 
with all details of Manufac- 
turing; also able to select and 
install machinery. A _ very 
fine opportunity for the right 
man? Give references and full 
particulars as to experience. 


Address Adv. 868, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED—A first class 
fixer on Banner Knitters, 
Wildman Ribbers and 
Record Loopers. A good 
position to the rightman 
in a good location. State 
age, experience and salary 
expected. 


Address Adv. 620, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED 


Graduate Chemist who has 
had practical laboratory ex- 
perience, also general knowl- 
edge of intermediates and 
chemicals for branch office 
Chicago. Party must give 
references all of which will be 
treated strictly confidential. 
State full particulars. 


Address Adv. 859, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED 


Boss Carder 


Or would consider competent 
second hand for position for 
eight {set Woolen Mill in 
Eastern part New, York State. 
Must have'good references. 


Address Adv. 873, Textile World Journal 
$34 Fourth Ave., New York 


Used Machinery 
Mill Properties 
Situations, Opportunities 
Wants, For Sale, Ete. 


YARNS WANTED 
We will buy your odd lots of yarns. 
Send us samples, your lowest cash 
prices and full particulars. 


PATRICK McCANN’S SONS | 
1731 Tilghmaa St. Philadelphia | 


ODD YARNS 
We buy and sell for cash all kinds of 
yarns in any form. Also winding ma- 
chinery and supplies, spools, etc. State | 
price, and description. 
SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE Co., 


Bucks Co. Morrisville, Pa. | 


Merino Sweater yarns, good qual- 
ity, about 50/50, about 12,000 
pounds. 9/1 cones and cops. 
About 25,000 20/2 skeins, rose, 
maroon, white, copen, cardinal, 
blue, navy, black. Bargain. Sam- 
ples furnished. 
BECKER, Amsterdam, New York 


Office of the Quartermaster General, Cloth 
ing & Equipage Division, Munitions Build 
ing, Washington, D. C. Sealed proposals in 
duplicate will be received here until 11 A. M 
February 10, 1920, for furnishing all or any 
part of 100,000 yards Cotton Toweling 
unbleached. Information sent on request. 


Office of the Quartermaster General, Cloth- 
ing & Equipage Division, Munitions Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Sealed proposals in 
duplicate will be received here until 11 A.M 
January 8ist, 1920, for furnishing all or any 
part of 110,000 White Cotton Handkerchiefs 
Information sent on request. 


WANTED 
Knitting mill equipped with 10 or 12 cut 
knitting machines to knit and finish 
plain or striped bathing suits of 2/26 
worsted or combination yarn. We wil! 
supply unlimited quantities of yarn and 
furnish ample work on a profitable 
basis, plant in vicinity of Philadelphia 
preferred. Will consider other vicinities. 
Address Adv. 884, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave, New York 


| Men Wanted | 


WANTED—Good Sewing 
Machine Fixer for a large 


sweater mill. 


Address Adv. 862, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED—First class carder on 

coarse work. One who is familiar 

with low grade cotton and waste 

products. Forty thousand spindle 

mill in large southern city. 

Address Adv. 869, Textile World Journal 
834 Fourth Ave., New York 


Exceptional opportunity for man 

experienced in designing and man- 

ufacturing of worsted dress goods, 

— with experience only need ap- 

Ply. 

Address Adv. 864, Textile World Journal 
$34 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED — Textile graduate to | 
handle line of sizing in Eastern 
States. Good opening for intelli- 
gent hustler. Give full details in 
application. 


Address Adv. 639, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





